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Lewis of Hawaiian Airlines — 
How to overhaul a sputtering business page 42 


SELL WITH A TELEPHONE page 57 ® SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR DECISIONS page 70 
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M.W. Kellogg Company __ 


When the world-renowned engineering and construction 
firm, The M. W. Kellogg Company, singles out Royal seating 
for use throughout their New York world headquarters offices, 
you know there must be good reason. There is...for Royal 
furniture is correctly designed and carefully made to provide 
maximum comfort for the longest possible time. It is hand- 
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for lasting comfort, impressive appearance 


somely businesslike in appearance—free of here-today-gone- 
tomorrow design “fads” that often lead to a premature 
“dated” look. And, because materials going into Royal chairs 
are chosen equally for good looks and durability, they will 
withstand years of hard daily usage with minimum main- 
tenance. Altogether, they are a sound, practical investment. 


THROUGHOUT THE OFFICE 

You'll find matched Royal seating in Kellogg’s general office areas 
too. Every chair in Royal’s wide line—senior and junior executive, 
secretarial posture, even side chairs, is specially designed to do 
the best possible job of providing fatigue-free seating now, and in 
years to come. It’s no wonder that more and more business firms— 
big and small—standardize on distinctive, practical Royal seating. 
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‘rite for complete seating catalogs for your offices and factories: 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, NEW YORK 


...the preferred furniture 
of great and growing 
organizations 












MANAGEMENT MAGAZINES, 1c. 


22 West Putnam Avenue, Greenwich, Connecticut * TOwnsend 9-8585 


Richard R. Conarroe 
Editor 


Dear Reader: 





{ If you've noticed a "newness" in Management Methods lately, here's why: 





Changes have been made that are designed to make the magazine easier 
for you to read and to use, 


Changes like these: 


A new ''Workshop for Management," which has already 
become one of our best read features. 


A new, easier-to-read typeface for article titles, 
Newly designed headings for all departments. 


Perforated pages for some features so they can be 
pulled out for easy routing or filing. 





Larger page numbers... more new product announce- 
ments... and a number of other refinements. 


One thing ahout Management Methods hasn't changed. That is our pur- 
pose, It will always be our single purpose to provide practical, "how- 
to"' information for the top level business administrator -- ideas and 
examples you can use right now to improve methods, cut costs, build 
profits, and make your company easier to manage, 





| oe 
Will you do us a favor? We'd like to know how we're doing from your 
point of view. On the back of this page is a brief questionnaire designed 
to tell us how you use this magazine, Will you take a moment to check 


your answers, then tear out this sheet, and mail it to me? Thanks in 
advance, 


Cordially yours 


RRC:jpm 
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SOME THINC® THE EDITOR WOULD LIKE TO KNOW... 





1. 





Which articl«s in this issue are of 
particular in:erest or help to you? 





Please check one or more, 


Which single article in this issue 
is of least interest to you? Please 
"cross it out'' on the list at right. 


. How often do you "'clip"' material 


from this magazine? 


How do you dispose of this magazine 
after reading it? Please check off 
what happens to your copy. 


Comments on editorial content: 


























(1) Cost of fringe benefits -pg 32 
(1 Workshop for Management -pg 39 
() How to overhaula business -pg 42 
O Gradual automation -pg 51 
(1) Summer selling -pg 55 
() Selling with a telephone -pg 57 
O) Scientific decision-making -pg 70 
(1) When the team won't work -pg 72 
(1) Office at $3.65 a sq. ft. -pg 79 
() Using a real estate broker -pg 84 
() frequently 

C) occasionally 

QO) seldom 

O) never 

O Throw away 

C) File for future reference 

( Route to company library 

O) Route to top executives 

C) Route to middle managers 

C) Route to others. Whom? 


PLEASE CHECK THESE QUESTIONS 





My title is: 
(] President or Chairman 
[]} Executive Vice President 
(10 Vice President 
C) Department Manager 


Other 2c. vs *“eeneee e*eee4eees 
My company size is: 


O over 5,000 employees 

(1) 1,000 to 5,000 employees 
(1 500 to 1,000 employees 
[] 100 to 500 employees 

(] less than 100 employees 


Please return this questionnaire to: 


R. R. Conarroe, Editor 
Management Methods Magazine 
22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 
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Cost Cutting in Your 


Cost reduction, a vital problem in all divisions of 
a business is nowhere as challenging as in the 
administrative departments. Office costs, having 
trebled during the past decade, are today of pri- 
mary concern to top management. 

It is in the record that since 1899 Shaw-Walker 
has been equipping business with ‘‘time-engineer- 
ed”’ office facilities as inventive and ingenious as 
American production techniques, — that Shaw- 
Walker equipment and systems have cut office costs, 
saved floor space and made offices more livable. 

For today’s cost-conscious management Shaw- 
Walker “‘time-engineering’’ research has now pro- 


duced — The work-organizer “‘clutter- proof”’ desk; 


Step-Saver 
Triple-Duty Counter 










Step-Saving 
Fireproof Desk 
for Cashier 


Fatigue-Reducing Chairs Pr ad 
for Every Office Job ty 
le 


New — Automatic 
Correct Seating 


Also, Time-Saving Systems for 
Record-Keeping — Automated or Manual 





Time-Saving 
Secretarial Desk 
i 10 Styles 


Office... 


Automatic expanding file- drawers; Step-Saving 
Fire-Files and fireproof desks that protect records 
at point-of-use; Labor-Saving equipment and sys- 
tems for tape handling; Error-Proof filing systems; 
Automatic correct seating chairs; Time-Saving 
payroll plans; and Numerous Other Devices that 
facilitate recording, filing and finding of records. 

Some of these ‘‘cost-cutters’’ are pictured here. 
All are in the 252-page Shaw-Walker Office Guide. 

Throughout, descriptions plainly state econo- 
mies you can expect from Shaw-Walker ‘‘time- 


engineered’? equipment and systems. Free to Man- 


agement when requested on business letterhead. Write 
Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 50, Michigan. 





Time-, Space-Saving 
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: j Desk for Accounts 





Time-Saving 
Machine Desk 
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New Administrative 
Work-Organizer Desk 
Speeds Work and 
Eliminates Clutter 


“Built Like o 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 50, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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oe DAY-BRITE 
—~ LIGHTING... 





DAY-BRITE RECESSED MOBILEX® with Controlens* enclosures provide 155 footcandles of glare-free, shadowless illumination in the Credit 
Department of the CONSUMERS POWER CO., Lansing, Michigan. BLACK & BLACK, Architects; E. ROGER HEWITT, Consulting Engineer; 
LANSING ELECTRIC MOTORS, Electrical Contractors. *® Holophane Co., Inc, 


a credit to your business judgment 


Here’s a Credit Department that’s a real credit to management. The choice of 
Day-Brite lighting shows that somebody cared about office efficiency and employee 


morale. Shows that somebody compared lighting fixtures, too. — 


How about your offices? What does the lighting say about your aaea y narra 


business judgment? Call your Day-Brite representative DAY-BRITE 


listed in the Yellow Pages. Find out why more American LIGHTING FIXTURES 


businessmen have selected Day-Brite fixtures than any other 





brand of lighting equipment. 
Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 6282 N. Broadway, St. Louis 15, Mo. 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., of Calif., 530 Martin Ave., Santa Clara, Calif. 
Z-445 ©Day-Brite Lighting, Inc. 1958 


NATION’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL LIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


(Circle number 121 for more information) 
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Volume 15 Number 1 
Ifow much do fringe benefits cost you? ............ eee re et ey os VERE CAO 
Fringe benefits may improve employee wellbeing, but they also increase the 
cost of doing business. Check your costs against these trend averages. 
Workshop for management—ideas you can use right now ..............065- eo ee 
S ¢ € 
This roundup of management ideas—culled from experiences of firms around 
the country—will make your job easier, your company more profitable. 
How to overhaul a sputtering business ....5 eb ek tas ob a dg seis ee eee RS 42 
This Profile of a New Kind of Manager shows how a combination of sales, 
personnel, finance and control methods help level a company nosedive. 
Gradual automation—your small plant can start it now ............0...0.00. cewekes , 
The facts and case examples in this article offer proof to challenge most 
of what has been said about automation in small and medium sized plants. 
Who says suleines io Ded ieee 0 OO eek cs o> ia cl ee ee eee 
It’s wrong to cut back sales effort in the summer. Summer selling produces 
orders in the fall—because summer months are planning months. 
Seven ways to build sales witha telephone... ........000 0.0.0... 000s « (enantiiealnan 


In your search for better ways to attract more business, don’t overlook the 
telephone. It offers infinite possibilities when imaginatively used. 


How to make decisions scientifically ........00 22... 


The simple method described here can sharpen your decisions. Although 
statistical in nature, you can use it by merely adding and multiplying. 


Are you at fault when the team wont work? . .........456, Auwlceuy hws a ees eee 
Unwittingly, you may be stunting the desire of subordinates to do a better 
job. Here's how to remove the hobbles and release more management power. 
’ ¢ od q | rd 
Showcase office at $3.65 oer ecuate foot .. .... 6.5 esas biwed Cssna hea hen tos ee 
This oganization needed more space but couldn't afford the rent in modern 
buildings. Solution: rent an old structure and revamp it. 
How to handle a real estate broker ...........0....... era ne rete ee 
When you look for new office space, the kind of broker you use and how 
you use him will often influence costs greatly. Here are some tips. 
Departments and short features 
Venere Sor Gre WON se os ove de Sie edes 16 Thawwik stastens- cos sccae cis dbo e Sane 62 
Letters to the OGiOr 2 i os So scene i Books for management .............++0. 76 
Eg. fob ats Se <ie-k and on Me ee ES ee 29 ee ee rere 86 
Ree SUNOS: ru 5-0 Saat nk Ss ek eae 37 Advertiser's index Pe ee eS hee 103 
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pioneers the conquest 
OF INNER SPACE 
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AUTOMATIC 
AIRTUEBEE SYSTEMS 


put your paperwork into orbit 


To you and to us the most important form of space 
travel covers the area enclosed by the walls 

and ceilings of your offices and plant. Your 
correspondence, punch cards, drawings, samples, 
tools, and small parts will swing into a fast- 
moving, controlled orbit when carried by a Lamson 
Automatic Airtube System. It’s fast. It’s 

reliable. And it requires an absolute minimum 

of maintenance. 


Whether your inner space is large or small, a 
Lamson Automatic Airtube System will bring 
you communications that are out of this 
world! Each carrier automatically selects its 
proper destination, with manpower, minutes and 
money saved. 


The Lamson field engineer in your area will 
gladly make a study of your operation at 
no cost to you. Write us today. 





LAMSON CORPORATION 
1002 Lamson Street, Syracuse 1, New York 
Plants in Syracuse and San Francisco © Offices in All Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of Pneumatic Airtube* Systems © Selective Vertical Conveyors ¢ Food Service Systems 
*Trade Name 


(Circle number 138 for more information) 
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“Perfect Playback” lets 
you make changes 
naturally —just say it 
over the better way! 


“Perfect Playback”’ 
gives her correction-free 


dictation—speeds letter- 
perfect transcription! 





Stenocord with “PERFECT PLAYBACK” gives you more 


exclusive advantages than any other dictating machine! 


Once you try this wonderful new way to dictate you’ll 
never go back to needle-type machines. 

Stenocord’s Magnetic Belt makes dictating so much 
simpler, executives ask us: “Why didn’t somebody 
think of this yearsago?” The fact sme é 
is, ‘‘Perfect Playback”? combines 
a number of new and important 
advances in electronics —includ- 
ing new magnetic clarity of voice 
reproduction, simpler basic de- 
sign and construction. It’s a major 
advance in modern dictation. 

Stenocord lets you make 





MAGNETIC BELT —mail- 
able, filable, re-usable. 





| | 
| | 
® | Please arrange a no-obligation demonstration in my office ([] | 
| Please tell me the location of my nearest Stenocord dealer () | 
| | 
NAME 
series 4OO ss! 
Sold and serviced ADDRESS 
° wi r 
in 39 countries of the free world brie Seti ee ' 


changes and improvements automatically, as natu- 
rally as you do in face-to-face conversation. No need 
to make notes warning your secretary that you 
changed your mind. And at the touch of a thumb you 
can listen to perfect playback. 

Your secretary will welcome this correction-free 
dictation. No more typing rough drafts. No more lis- 
tening through “what he didn’t want to say.” She will 
type smoothly, serenely and much more swiftly with 
perfect playback. 

Mail the coupon. Find out for yourself why busi- 
ness men in 39 countries are becoming Stenocord 
addicts as well as users. 


ma MAIL COUPON TODAY «mm me me me mn me mm Say 


STENOCORD DIVISION, Pacific Instruments Corporation, 
Dept. D-58, 7046 Hollywood Boulevard, Los Angeles 28, Calif. 


Please send me the facts on ‘‘Perfect Playback” Dictation [J 











See Stenocord at the National Business Show (New York City’s Coliseum, October 20-24) — Booth #108-AB. 


(Circle number 
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TYPING...CALCULATING...and now— ( 
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electronic typing calculator | 
| 
A , | | MTT at 


25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter...this year IBM continues : 
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CARD PUNCHING in*ene simple operation 
$¢ ~ :: / te. 
$ F i IT fees 

ss fot TM bay, / 
; . “ws a) 2 & ! la 
Aorist itt -* - Sibis din Nf 


/ / 
with y Ney, 
punched Te ll 
of tsst | Ww: Ss fal AE OS SUL 
| card * § Z | 
output 
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es This pre-punched plastic tape is the key to the flex- 
3 ible efficiency and simplicity of the new IBM 632. 
Inserted in back of the typewriter, the tape auto- 
matically instructs the machine to perform the de- 
sired operation, reducing clerical error by eliminating 
virtually all manual instructions. For a different ap- 
plication, the tape can be changed in a few seconds. 
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In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in 
minutes, IBM brings you the 632 Electronic Typing 
Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and 
calculating. 


The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates 
totals, computes and adds taxes, calculates and sub- 
tracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores infor- 
mation in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out 
results—all automatically. 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to 
the 632: Punched Card Output. As it types and cal- 
culates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare 
punched cards for use in further machine processing. 





This means that, as a by-product of an IBM 632 oper- 
ation, you automatically get punched cards that can 





be used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts ; 
of the electronic calculating unit, the electric typewriter, and 


receivable, and many other accounting and operating ‘ 
‘ & P & the ten-key companion keyboard for inserting numerical data. 


analysis reports. 


Whether your company is large or small, find out now 
just how the IBM 632 can help cut costs and build 
profits. Call vour local IBM representative today. 








its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. 


TYPEWRITERS 
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The Cost Crisis 


Costs, rather than demand, 


determine today’s prices—and profits. 


If you’re a medium-sized manufacturer, 


here’s a way to improve your cost picture from within 


Today, economists are confirming what many 
businessmen have long suspected. Prices, they 
say, no longer rise and fall with the demand for 
a product. Instead, they’re solidly tied to a com- 
pany’s costs — the generally rising, almost in- 


flexible costs of labor, raw materials, sales. 


Who suffers from the change? Not the larger 
corporations. They’re the ones who set the 
prices — set them on their own more workable 
cost structures. It’s the small and medium- 
sized manufacturer who feels it most. For one 
thing, he hasn’t the capacity, or the cash, to buy 
in volume. For another, his very size limits the 
latitude of his operations . . . allows but little 
room to absorb today’s added costs and still 


protect his smaller profit margin. 


Caught in this dilemna, many businessmen are 
searching for a way to improve their cost pic- 
ture and to hold, or increase, their profits. 
What’s needed, they agree, is a system of 
modern management control. But how do you 


get it without undue cost and complexity? 


The answer is with new Keysort machines and 


methods. 


Keysort gives you fast, accurate reports in 
such areas as sales and order analysis, labor 
distribution, work-in-process, inventory, job 
costing...helps you spot money-losing situations 
fast. Thus, with Keysort, you can better deter- 
mine labor and material requirements, step up 
the rate of inventory turnover, tighten costs, 


concentrate on known high-profit products. 


Best of all, Keysort is remarkably simple. Basic 
information on Keysort cards is mechanically 
created with the Keysort Data Punch for fast, 
easy classification. Complete and automatic 
processing is provided by the Keysort Tabu- 
lating Punch which punches, adds and totals 
quantities and amounts. Original records can 
now be processed automatically to produce 
desired management reports—on time. Without 
disrupting present procedures. Without 


specialized personnel. And at lowest dollar cost. 


Contact your nearby Royal M°Bee Data 
Processing Representative, or write Royal 
M°Bee Corporation, Data Processing Division, 
Port Chester, New York for illustrated 


brochure CC-7. 


ROYAL MCBEE - da/a processing division 


NEW CONCEPTS IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


(Circle number 156 for more information) 
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Another leading company meets the 
big Profit Challenge of 1958 with 
Edison Voicewriter dictation. 


Faperwork gets the highball cc, 


Chicago- Milwaukee R.R. speeds correspondence— 
reduces stenographic costs with Edison Voicewriter 


“Our Edison Voicewriter centralized 
dictation system has speeded the flow 
of essential paper work and greatly 
increased secretarial efficiency,” states 
Mr. W. P. Heuel, Assistant Comptroller 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
and Pacific Railroad Co. home office 
in Chicago. ‘“‘We've found it far more 
productive and economical than our 
previous system of handling dictation 
... and consider extending Voicewriter 
systems to our other offices.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There's no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Edison Voicewriter 
VPC-1, doubling as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber, any 
executive can quickly clean up corre- 
spondence at his desk, at home, or on 


Edison Voicew riter ¢ a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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the road have time for other 
important tasks, for only $17.81 a 
month under Edison’s lease plan. 


Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accu- 
rately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. With the 
ability to get correspondence out of the 
way faster, with less effort, your secre- 
tary will have more time to pursue the 
interesting ’responsibilities of a real 
“Girl Friday.” 

You can rely on Edison! There's 
a Voicewriter system to meet the corre- 
spondence requirements of any office, 
large or small. And every Voicewriter 
user enjoys the benefits of Edison’s 
more than 70 years’ experience in the 
office correspondence field. 





(Circle number 140 for more information) 














Let us prove that 

you will profit with Voicewriter! 
Now’s the time to find out just what 
Edison Voicewriter . . . real dictating 
equipment... can do for you. See hon 
much more it offers over the so-called 
economy makes! For a free demonstra- 
tion—or literature—write Dept. MM-10 
at the address below. 
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works miractes' i 
Multilith® process 
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To make the best use of the many 


Howard, of course, turns to 


his namesake—the four divisions of 
HowarpD Paper MILLs, INc. *—for per- 


kinds of versatile, thrifty offset printing, 
have your printer or paper merchant 


Ask for 


fect Multilith papers. He can select from 


sixteen different papers, and in so many 
different colors, weights and finishes that 
his selection is almost astronomical. 


J r ad. cd 
a pte TRD PAPER MILLS. | INC. Dayton, Ohio 


show you samples of the many Howard- 


made papers or, taking our word for 


it, simply specify Howard and watch 
the work fly! 


HOWARD 
PAPER MILLS 
INC. 





Bonds «+ Ledgers + Mimeograph + Duplicator + White Print 
Process Master Papers « Letterpress and Offset Papers * Envelopes 


*FOUR DIVISIONS: HOWARD PAPER DIVISION, Urbana, Ohio-AETNA PAPER DIVISION, Dayton, 


Ohio=- MAXWELL PAPER DIVISION, Franklin, 


Ohio —-DAYTON ENVELOPE DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 


(Circle number 134 for more information) 
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Executive Conference Room furniture by Huntington Furniture Corporation, Huntington, West Virginia, 
WORK IN STYLE AND COMFORT WITH 
U. S. NAUGAHY DE® U.S. KOYLON FOAM* 


FINEST IN VINYL UPHOLSTERY FINEST IN CUSHIONING 


It’s good business to have your offices and conference rooms looking as attrac- 

tive and inviting as possible. U.S. Naugahyde is a wonder worker when it comes 

to office furniture! This luxurious upholstery is not only bright, handsome, color- 

J ful, but — very important — it’s durable and easy to keep clean. Tailored over 
Nau famous U.S. Koylon Foam cushioning, it gives you the ultimate in long-lasting 
oe beauty and comfort. Next time you buy office furniture specify this ideal com- 
bination. Both Elastic* Naugahyde and deep-dimensional Breathable* Nauga- 


weave come in a wide variety of patterns, colors and textures. *Patent applied for 


US United States Rubber 


Coated Fabrics Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 


(Circle number 165 for more information) 
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UNEQUALLED SPEED! The Royal Electric’s unique feather- 
light touch and instant response make it the fastest typewriter 
of all. Work is done in record time! 

MATCHLESS REPRODUCTION! No heavy characters, no faint, 
fuzzy ones. You get the sharpest, most perfectly aligned work 
ever to come out of a typewriter. 

WIDEST TYPE CHOICE! Choose from 74 exclusive, distinctive 
type faces. There’s one to fit your business perfectly. 

EASIEST TO OPERATE! Convenience features like exclusive 
Magic® Margin and Twin-Pak, the instant-changing ribbon 
fingers never touch—save time, cut typing fatigue toa minimum. 
Call your Royal Representative for a demonstration and free 
trial. Your old typewriters are worth plenty in trade. 


* CENTURY, one of 74 Royal type styles. 


we 


When you want it in a hurry, 


electric of.aii! 





she needs the most modern | 
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There are more Royal Typewriters in office use 


than any other make. 


the business-minded RY, electric 


Product of Royal McBee Corporation, world’s largest manufacturer of typewriters. 


(Circle number 157 for more information) 
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John F. Nash, Vice President—Operation, New York Central System 


“Moore forms help us locate freight automatically” 


AUTOMATED CAR REPORTING GIVES NEW YORK CENTRAL 24-HOUR CONTROL OF ROLLING STOCK 


New York Central recently introduced an electronic Car are changed as cars are added or removed from the train. 
Reporting System, a specially designed network utilizing A new tape is made, then sent on the network again, Each 
350 Teletype machines that links 67 Central freight yards transmission prints a ‘consist’ of the train on a Moore 
with information service bureaus at New York, Cleveland, Speediflo. It is the road’s control in print. 

alee me ciighans ’ he 2 gl cad im lle niet The Moore man helped with scientific design and manu- 
complete information on some 22.000 cars—u ithin minutes. facture of the multi-part Speediflo and other 
does eee er ieign yare etary, spans thee eo forms used in this Automated Data Process- 
tion and gives shippers valuable delivery information. ing system. If you would like examples 
As a train enters a strategic Central freight yard, a card oe eal helped improve other systems 
with content, destination and traffic information is punched write on your Company letterhead to the 

for each car, then fed into an IBM card-to-tape machine Moore office nearest you. 

which produces a tape. This information is transmitted, i 

by tape. to the service bureaus, retransmitted automatically Moore Business Forms. Inc.. Niagara Falls. N. Y.. Denton. Tex 


to interested freight vards. There the tape is automatically Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories across 


a, 
reproduced. converted into cards in train sequence. These U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. \ 
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Unusual recruitment aid 


Here’s an effective manpower re- 
cruitment idea. 

A “College Map” of the U. S. shows 
the 253 colleges and universities from 
which General Aniline & Film Corp. 
has drawn its current employees. 

The unique piece has proved to be 
a successful recruitment aid, according 
to its creator, Gregory F. Coleman, 
because graduates tend to favor a firm 
with old school ties. 

The map spots the location of the 
colleges representing 960 degree-hold- 
ers from 48 states and the District 
of Columbia. Each graduate is listed 
with degree received, year awarded 
and the Aniline plant or branch where 
he now works. Etchings of American 
college buildings and the company’s 
principal plants illustrate the folder. 

For a free copy of the “College 
Map,” circle number 290 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Up-to-date postal rate guide 


A handy postal rate guide in wall 
chart form has been prepared by Pit- 
ney-Bowes, Inc. It includes complete 
information on all classes of mail, 
special handling, insurance and for- 
eign mail rates. 

A parcel post zone map and rate 
chart make it easy to determine post- 
age required for packages sent to any 
point in the United States. 

For this free postal rate guide, cir- 
cle number 301 on the Reader Service 
Card. 
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Visualization aid 


Step-by-st.p directions for making 
office and plant layouts and organiza- 
tion and flow charts are given in a 
booklet called “Visualization Made 
Easier.” 

It illustrates in color 435 tapes and 
templates, available from Chart-Pak, 
Inc., for making graphs, printed cir- 
cuit drawings, map overlays, slides 
and other presentations. Among new 
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items listed are transparent colored 
tapes, and tapes as narrow as ‘sth of 
an inch. 

For this free 32-page booklet, cir- 
cle number 280 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 
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All about duplicators 


How to make a good impression 
with duplicators is explained in a 34- 
page catalog just published by The 
Heyer Corp. Methods covered include 
stencil, spirit and gelatin duplicating. 

Conveniently indexed for ready ref- 
erence, the piece illustrates new and 
improved equipment and supplies to 
make professional copy preparation 
easy. 

For this free catalog, circle number 
296 on the Reader Service Card. 
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Data processor applications 


Application data sheets for its data 
processor are featured in literature 
prepared by Taller & Cooper, Inc. 
Procedures detailed and diagrammed 
include inventory and _ stock control 
payroll and time reporting, produc- 
tion control and other operations. The 
sheets show how this data processor 
cuts tab card file space and increases 
data handling productivity for these 
procedures. 

For a set of these free data sheets, 
write to Taller & Cooper, Inc., 75 
Front St., Brooklyn 1,N. Y. 
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Reserve seating 


“How a Chicago Executive Office 
Provides Reserve Seats for Visitors and 
Employees” is a new six-page folder 
by Clarin Manufacturing Co. 

Via text and pictures, the piece ex- 
hibits folding chairs doing duty in a 
continuous round of sales meetings, 
training classes, sessions with visiting 
VIPs—even coffee breaks. A floor plan 
shows where chairs are stored and 
how they serve various areas. 

For this free folder, circle number 
275 on the Reader Service Card. 


These booklets—promotional and otherwise— 


contain ideas of possible profit to you. Each 


item listed will be sent to you without cost. 


USE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 
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Record marking perforator 


A six-page folder by Cummins- 
Chicago Corp. details the advantages 
of using perforating machines for 
paper marking procedures. Inscrip- 
tions, easily interchanged, can be 
punched on as many as 20 pages 
simultaneously. 

Besides saving time and stopping 
errors, the piece points out that no one 
can erase a hole. 

Capsule case histories highlight the 
actual benefits gained by 21 users of 
Cummins perforators. 

For a free folder, circle number 
279 on the Reader Service Card. 
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State of business checklists 


“Improving Business” is an eight- 
page pamphlet put out by E. Norman 
Kagan Co. There are charts on opti- 
mum yearly sales per employee, and 
productivity per square foot for dif- 
ferent industries. 

A checklist on danger signals item- 
izes early signs of backsliding, and a 
table shows average inventory turn- 
over rates for representative business- 
es. 

For this free pamphlet, write to E. 
Norman Kagan Co., Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1. 
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How to cut office costs 


In a new booklet, Manpower, Inc. 
has reviewed the various areas of of- 
fice operation where improvements 
and savings can be effected. Wri‘ten 
in checklist form, it presents “100 
Ways to Improve Efficiency—Save 
Money in Your Office.” 

Pointers are given for proper plan- 
ning of office work, budgets, physical 
layout, storage, forms, selection and 
promotion of employees, training of 
employees and_ supervisors, office 
equipment, mail department, tele- 
phone service, filing and record re- 
tention and other office methods. 

For this free 12-page booklet, cir- 
cle number 281 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 
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advertisement 


‘In Georgia we believe that a 
sound, well rounded program 
of education is essential to the 
continued cultural and eco- 
nomic progress of our state. 
For this reason we are com- 
mitted to the development of 
an educational system that 
can meet any challenge... 


that will be second to none in 


the quality and quantity of 


the training and services it 
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offers... 


Marvin Griffin 


Governor 
State of Georgia 
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Interviews with Georgia’s governor, top educators, business leaders 
reveal a host of educational programs and projects directly aimed to 


aid the state’s growing business and industrial communities. 


"Georgia is making such pro- 
gress in its schools that if it keeps 
up at the same rate for another 
ten years, the state may lead 
the nation in education. It will 
be hard to find another state 
that does a better job of educat- 
ing its young people.” 


Dr. John E. Dobbin, Educa- 
tional Testing Service, Prince- 
ton, N. J., in an address to 
Georgia school principals at 
their July, 1958, conference in 
Athens, Georgia. 


In the thirteen years since the 
close of World War II the State 
of Georgia has received nation- 
wide recognition for its phe- 
nomenal economic growth. In- 
dustry has moved into Georgia 
at such a rate that the state is 


now the unquestioned industrial 
hub of the Southeast. In fact, 
recent Federal statistics show 
that with the exception of Texas 
and California, Georgia has out- 
stripped every other state in 
locating new industry. 


Basic reasons for this excep- 
tional expansion are readily 
apparent. Georgia is the geo- 
graphic and distribution center 
of the Southeast. She has an 
abundant labor supply, adequate 
electric power and water, a good 
climate, excellent living condi- 
tions, an equitable tax structure, 
a just and fair “right-to-work” 
law, and a wide choice of stra- 
tegically located, roomy plant 
sites. These are the more obvious, 
well known attractions Georgia 
has for industry. 


Until recently this list of 
attractions probably seldom, if 
ever, included Georgia’s educa- 
tional facilities. Now, however, 
Georgia’s planned progress in 
education has suddenly become 
one of her major assets. How did 
this come about? What is Geor- 
gia doing in education, and how 
are her educational facilities of 
benefit to industries and busi- 
nesses? To answer these ques- 
tions, extensive interviews were 
conducted with eight of Geor- 
gia’s top officials, education and 
business leaders. Following are 
highlights from these inter- 
views. They offer a compelling 
glimpse at the way one state is 
radically redesigning its educa- 
tional system specifically to 
meet the present and future 
needs of increasing industrial- 
ization. 





Marvin Griffin 
Governor, State of Georgia 


Dr. O. C. Aderhold 
President, University of Georgia, 


Robert Lynch 
Chairman of the Board, 
Athens Atlantic Steel, Atlanta 


Dr. E. D. Harrison 
President, Georgia Institute of 
Technology, Atlanta 





Otis Rae 
District, Manager, Westinghouse 
Electric Company, Atlanta 
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Dr. Noah Langdale, Jr. 
President, Georgia State College 
of Business Administration, 


Atlanta 
Atlanta 


Dr. S. Walter Martin 
President, Emory University, 


Scott Candler 
Secretary, Georgia Department 
of Commerce 
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Q. As general background in- 
formation, what could we say 
comprises Georgia’s present day 
educational facilities—particu- 
larly at the college level? 


Gov. GriFFIN: Well, naturally, 
the base of our entire educa- 
tional system is the primary and 
secondary schools in the state. 
There are literally hundreds of 
them... all supported by both 
local and state funds. 

The University System of 
Georgia is composed of some 
16* institutions. Chief of these, 
of course, are the University of 
Georgia in Athens, the Medical 
School in Augusta, the Georgia 
Institute of Technology and 





*The University of Georgia, Athens; Georgia 
Institute of Technology, Atlanta; Georgia 
State College of Business Administration, At- 
lanta; Medical College of Georgia, Augusta; 
North Georgia College, Dahlonega; Georgia 
State College for Women, Milledgeville; Geor- 
gia Teachers College, Statesboro; Valdosta 
State College, Valdosta; Albany State Col- 
lege, Albany, for Negroes; Fort Valley State 
College, Fort Valley, for Negroes; Savannah 
State College, Savannah, for Negroes; Geor- 
gia Southwestern College, Americus; West 
Georgia College, Carrollton; Middle Georgia 
College, Cochran; South Georgia College, 
Douglas; Abraham Baldwin; Agricultural Col- 
lege, Tifton. 


**And Wesleyan Coliege; LaGrange; Tift; Bre- 
nau; Shorter; Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary; Piedmont and Berry Colleges. 
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Business seminar at Emory University 


the Georgia State College of 


Business Administration in At- 
lanta. Then, located uniformly 
throughout the state are the 12 
others. The reason for this de- 
centralization is so that any 
young man or woman who for 
some reason cannot attend one 
of the larger schools may still 
have an opportunity to go io 
college near home. 


In addition Georgia has a 
number of privately supported 
colleges and universities: Emory 
University, which ranks among 
the top 25 in endowment in 
the nation; Mercer University; 


Studying plant layout at Southern Tech 
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Oglethorpe University; Agnes 
Scott College for women.** 
Georgia, or I should say Atlanta, 
is also the center of higher edu- 
cation for Negroes in the entire 
country. 

The extent of these facilities, 
however, is not as significant as 
what we are doing with them. 
To illustrate this, let’s talk 
money. Ten years ago our bud- 
get for the common schools was 
$41 million. Today it is $130 
million. Ten years ago the out- 
lay for the University System 
was only $4 million. Today it is 
$25 million. Our construction 
appropriation for new school 
buildings in the past few years 
was some $300 million dollars. 
And this is only the money the 
state has spent. Similar sums 
have also been spent by local 
governments and by the pri- 
vately supported institutions. 


Q. What brought about this 
surge of expansion in educa- 
tion? How did it begin? 


Dr. ADERHOLD (U. of Georgia 
President): In 1945-46-47 we 
conducted in this state a series 
of studies to determine the needs 
of our schools at all levels. Then 
we took the findings to the peo- 
ple of the state. We showed 
them what we had. Then we 
asked them such questions as, 
“What kind of teachers do you 
want? What kind of buildings 
do you want?” The result was 
the enactment in 1950 of the 
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Minimum Foundation Program 
for education which called for 
a 100% increase in the amount 
of money spent in Georgia for 
education. 


Q. Where did the money come 
from to finance this enormous 
increase in the state’s budget for 
education? 


Dr. ADERHOLD: We imposed on 
ourselves a 3% sales tax which 
did and still does provide the 
major source of funds for edu- 
cation in Georgia. 


Q. You mean the people of 
Georgia voluntarily and with- 
out great opposition went out 
and asked for a new tax levy? 


Dr. ADERHOLD: Yes, I would 
say that the reason the Founda- 
tion Program was approved by 
the General Assembly—perhaps 
the only case in the country 
where a school system was com- 
pletely overhauled with almost 
unanimous approval by a legis- 
lature — was entirely due to the 
people of the state. They had 
studied the needs of education 
in the state and had come to real- 
ize the importance of education 
in our economic and social de- 
velopment. Consequently, every 
member of the General Assem- 
bly knew he had the backing 
and support of the masses of 
people in his county and com- 
munity. 


Q. We hear a lot about teach- 
ers’ salaries. What is Georgia 
doing in this area to attract and 
keep good teachers? 


Gov. GRIFFIN: This is an acute 
problem every state is facing 
right now. Here in Georgia, 
though, we have managed to 
increase teachers’ salaries every 
year with across-the-board 
raises. During the past four 
years these increases have 
amounted to from $600 to $700 
per teacher. 


Dr. Harrison (Georgia Tech 
President): Two years ago the 
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Georgia Tech Foundation and 
the National Alumni Associa- 
tion began a salary supplemen- 
tation program for members of 
the faculty. $75,000 was used 
in this program the first year. 
Over $125,000 has been bud- 
geted for the program this year. 
Tech’s alumni have within these 
two years raised over $500,000 
for the program and for other 
contingencies not covered by 
state funds. Over 40% of our 
alumni have contributed to this 
fund—a record for alumni con- 
tributions to a state supported 
school. In addition in the past 
two years over 250 corporations 
have helped in this program. 


Q. Now, let’s get more specific. 
How is Georgia’s expanding 
educational system of direct 
benefit to business and industry? 
What are you doing, for in- 
stance, in science? 


Gov. GRIFFIN: We have begun 
in Georgia a tremendously am- 
bitious program to expand our 
scientific research and educa- 
tional facilities. At Georgia 
Tech we are building a radioiso- 


topes laboratory and will soon 
begin construction of a nuclear 
reactor. The latter is being de- 
signed not only as an educational 
tool but as a facility to serve this 
region’s industrial, agricultural, 
and medical communities. At 
the University of Georgia we 
have under construction a mam- 
moth new $12,500,000 Science 
Center—six buildings all de- 
voted to the sciences: chemistry, 
physics, biology, and so on. 


Q. Can you give me an example 
of the way such facilities might 
serve an industry? 


Dr. ADERHOLD: Well, take the 
poultry industry we have in this 
state. Today it is a $206 million 
industry—the largest agricul- 
tural industry we have. Not 
long ago Governor Griffin allo- 
cated $400,000 to the Univer- 
sity for a poultry disease re- 
search center. The whole facility 
does nothing but research in the 
diseases of poultry. Last winter 
the poultry regions in this state 
were attacked by an unknown 
disease. Our research center 
went to work and put its finger 





Georgia State College of Business Administration—nation’s fifth largest business school 
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on the disease in less than three 
weeks. Had we not had such a 
facility, our entire poultry in- 
dustry would have suffered a 
disastrous setback. 


Q. We are now moving into the 
area of scientific research. Can 
you give me some more exam- 
ples of the kind of research you 
are doing? 


Dr. Harrison: An important 
unit operated by Georgia Tech 
is its Engineering Experiment 
Station, largest engineering and 
industrial research organization 
in the South. Last year this unit 
spent over $2.5 million to aid 
both government and industry 
through a program of funda- 
mental and applied research. 
Among the projects being car- 
ried out by this unit are such 
diverse items as the development 
of ceramic nose cones for rock- 
ets and missiles, electronic com- 
putors for national defense, and 
peanut sorters and planters for 
the peanut industry in our state. 


Dr. MartTINn (President, Emory 
U.): Emory University has a 
sizeable number of facilities de- 
voted to the basic sciences. Gen- 
erally, these are supporting 
arms of our Medical, Dental and 
Nursing Schools. In themselves, 
however, our science depart- 
ments have achieved individual 
recognition for the quality and 
scope of their work. Both our 
Chemistry and Biology depart- 
ments are accredited to give 
Ph.Ds. As for research, we con- 
tinually conduct programs in 
both basic and applied research. 
One of our current projects in 
Biology is the study of radiation 
effects on plants and animals. 
This project is connected with 
the development of atom-pow- 
ered aircraft and is being fi- 
nanced through Lockheed Air- 
craft Corporation. 


Q. I believe this gives us a 
pretty good idea of what the 
schools here are doing in sci- 
ence. So let’s move on into the 
area of business training. What 
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facilities do you have for train- 
ing students in business and 
management skills? 


Dr. LANGDALE (President 
Georgia State College): The 
Georgia State College of Busi- 
ness Administration here in At- 
lanta is the fifth largest school 
of its type in the country. As 
our name implies, we have been 
primarily a business school, 
though we do grant degrees in 
the Arts and Sciences. Most of 
our people, however, are work- 
ing toward the Bachelor’s de- 
gree in Business Administration. 
For those who want to continue 
study we offer a Master’s degree 
program in Business Adminis- 
tration. We have a full time 
faculty of some 160 and a part 
time faculty of 62. Among these 
we have 89 Ph.Ds, 35 of whom 
have their doctorates in the field 
of business. Our areas of business 
specialization include such sub- 
jects as transportation, banking, 
economics, accounting, real 
estate, business law, insurance 
and so on. We have an enroll- 
ment of over 5,000 in our day 
and night classes. 


Dr. ADERHOLD: The School of 
Business Administration at the 
University of Georgia is the 
second largest unit in our opera- 
tion. About 1,300 people I 
would say. We have a faculty of 
over 30, and we graduate some 
250 to 300 students each year. 


Q. What about research in busi- 


ness problems? Do you do any 
of that? 
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Dr. LANGDALE: Georgia Tech 
and Emory have outstanding 
business research programs. At 
Georgia State we also have a 
very fine research unit, our Bu- 
reau of Business and Economic 
Research, and we always have a 
number of projects going. 


Q. Can a firm come to you and 
say, ‘“We have such and such a 
problem. Will you make the 
necessary studies to help us 
solve it?” 


Dr. LaNGpaLe: Yes. A_busi- 
ness firm can come to us for 
that purpose. We will work out 
a project outline and cost esti- 
mates satisfactory to both par- 
ties. Our research staff is pri- 
marily our faculty. A partial 
listing of the areas where they 
are qualified to conduct research 
includes cost analysis, industrial 
relations, personnel administra- 
tion, industrial psychology, 
marketing, production and ma- 
terials control. Among our cur- 
rent projects are such studies as 
the effects of expressway-build- 
ing on adjacent land values; the 
effects of building highway by- 
passes around small towns; and 
determining the proper size of 
an advertising budget for com- 
mercial banks. 


Q. Do any of your faculty mem- 
bers make themselves available 
as consultants to firms and in- 
dustries? 


Dr. LANGDALE: Yes. As a rough 
estimate I would say that 50% 
of our business school faculty 
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have outside teaching, consult- 
ing, and other such projects 
afoot. 


Q. What about instructions, 
seminars and the like for busi- 
nessmen themselves? 


Dr. ADERHOLD: We have here 
at the University of Georgia 
what we call an Adult Educa- 
tion Center. I believe Michigan 
State is the only other university 
in the country that has such a 
facility. Last year more than 
50,000 came to the Center for 
organized study. Short courses 
of one day to a week to a month 
in length. Many of the courses 
are in the field of business. For 
example, we have a two-week 
course for young executives in 
which we take up various man- 
agement problems. 


Dr. Martin: At Emory our 
Business School often serves as 
co-sponsor for personnel and 
management conferences as a 
service to business and govern- 
ment. Our Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management has 
in the past set up a number of 
conferences dealing with indus- 
trial development in the South. 
Members of our faculty also 
participate in short courses 
given by local businesses. 


Q. Now let’s move a little more 
specifically into industrial train- 
ing as such. Does Georgia pro- 
vide any means to help train 
workers for a new plant that 
might be moving in here? 


Mr. CANDLER (Georgia Secre- 
tary of Commerce): Yes, we 
do! Say a new plant is going to 
move into a town. They recruit 
prospective employees, and they 
want to train these people. The 
State Board of Education and 
the local education people will 
set up a training school. The 
State will employ some of the 
incoming industry’s supervisory 
personnel to instruct the pros- 
pective employees. The equip- 
ment used is supplied by the 
industry. Lots of times these 
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Proposed nuclear reactor at Georgia Tech 


schools begin several months be- 
fore the plant is ready for opera- 
tion. In addition, we operate a 
number of vocational schools 
throughout the state. We also 
have here the Southern Techni- 
cal Institute, an extension of 
Georgia Tech, which trains 
young men to be supervisors and 
specialists in plant operations. 
This school, incidentally, is 
planning to spend some $2 mil- 
lion in the near future for a new 
campus. 


I would also like to touch 
briefly on another service we 
offer in helping new industry 
find appropriate sites. Two years 
ago Governor Griffin § asked 
Georgia Tech to establish as part 
of its Experiment Station an In- 
dustrial Development Branch 
...a facility to conduct research 
which would answer specific 
questions a prospective industry 
would want answered before lo- 
cating in a town or city. Things 
like market potential for a des- 
ignated product, availability of 
electric power, labor supply, 
water flow, and other pertinent 
scientific data. Surveys like these 
can be initiated through the 
State Department of Com- 
merce, individual cities, and 
industrial development groups. 
Dr. Harrison tells me that the 
Industrial Development Branch 
is now one of the fastest grow- 
ing research units they have over 
there at Tech. Last year, he said, 
they carried out 30 individual 


projects valued at over $310,- 
000. 


Q. What about training aids to 
industries already operating in 
the state? 


Mr. LyncuH (Bd. Ch. Atlantic 
Steel): Atlantic Steel has had 
for some time an _ operation 
training program for supervi- 
sors headed up by our own 
key people. We also draw on 
the faculty at Tech or Georgia 
State. In connection with this 
I would also like to say some- 
thing about our participation 
in Georgia’s cooperative student 
plan. Under this plan a student, 
say at Tech, goes to school a 
quarter, then works a quarter. 
In this way he gets both aca- 
demic training and practical 
experience in his field. We go in 
with this plan because it helps 
us, too, in recruiting good peo- 
ple. And even if one of our co- 
op students doesn’t come with 
us when he graduates, we feel 
the time we invested in him has 
not been lost. Through him we 
may well attract other of his 
fellow students who are inter- 
ested in what we have to offer. 
In other words a co-op student 
is good advertising because he 
goes back to his school and tells 
others about us. 


Q. Mr. Lynch, do you believe 
that your close proximity to a 
school like Georgia Tech gives 
you an advantage in recruiting 
top people? 
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Science Center under construction at the University of Georgia 


Mr. LyNcH: There is no ques- 
tion about that! The young peo- 
ple in this area coming out of 
school want to stay here, and if 
they can find the kind of work 
they want, they will stay. 


Q. Mr. Lynch, have you found 
that the universities in Georgia 
are turning out a high caliber 
supply of people with manage- 
ment potential for your own 
company? 


Mr. LyNcu: They not only are, 
but they have been. In our com- 
pany about 14 of the 20 top 
jobs—key jobs—are held by 
people from Georgia Tech or 
the University of Georgia. 


Q. Mr. Rae, will you tell us 
briefly how your company, 
Westinghouse, came to locate 


its new transformer plant in 
Athens? 


Mr. Rak (V.P. Westinghouse) : 
Basically, you could say we built 
the plant here because of a need 
generated by the rapid indus- 
trial growth in the Southeast. 


Georgia 


Where 
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Q. But to carry this further. 
Why exactly was Athens picked 
for the plant? 


Mr. Rae: Well, by way of ex- 
planation let me elaborate a bit 
more on our methods in picking 
a new plant site. First we deter- 
mine the geographical area of 
expansion. In this case it was 
the Southeast. We line up all the 
basic factors: availability of ma- 
terials, transportation costs and 
facilities, market potential and 
the like. Then we look into the 
plus values that ultimately lead 
to a final choice. In the case of 
our Athens plant one of the 
prime factors in our locating 
here was the availability of the 
educational facilities at Georgia 
and at Tech in Atlanta. 


Q. Then we can say that the 
educational facilities Georgia 
offered you, particularly those 
at the University in Athens, 
were a big determining factor 
in your building here? 
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Mr. Rae: Yes. We were very 
much impressed with the voca- 
tional work, the extension or 
Adult Education Center, and 
the physics department at the 
University. We were also im- 
pressed with the projected Sci- 
ence Center there and the pro- 
posed atomic reactor at Tech. 
At Westinghouse we have for 
many years sponsored a number 
of educational programs for our 
employees, and we have encour- 
aged them to continue their 
education whenever possible. 
The facilities at the University 
and at Tech will help them do 
that. This in turn will benefit 
us as a corporation as will the 
other services available to us. 





Build, grow and profit in Geor- 
gia! For complete details on 
the advantages Georgia offers 
you, mail the coupon below, 
write, wire or gall Scott Cand- 
ler, Georgia Secretary of Com- 
merce, 100 State Capitol, At- 
lanta 3, Georgia. 


e©eeeeeee MAIL TODAY — PROFIT TOMORROW eceeccecccec 


Send me the facts about Industrial Georgia, especially 
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Letters 


A wife talks back 


stn: I object to the term “president’s 
wife” or executive wife in the article, 
“How your wife can back you in your 
job” (MM, Aug. ’58). It seems to de- 
note the executive as something quite 
bloodless—alarmingly robot-like. A wife 
can back her husband in his job by be- 
ing a wife and acting like a real woman. 

To me, there is too much stress on 
the business aspects of human relation- 
ships. Husbands and wives who have 
mutual respect for each other and a 
modicum of intelligence back each oth- 
er up all the way down the line—execu- 
tives or not. 

The six wives interviewed present 
interesting points of view, but I feel 
the need for this type of probing is un- 
necessary. You can back some of the 
executives some of the time, etc., and 
that’s what makes the world go ‘round. 
Let’s hope we don’t get so organized in 
this regard that a wife with a really in- 
teresting personality must submerge 
herself while busily trying to back her 
husband according to some research- 
er’s findings. 


Mrs. Bette F. Burson 

(Haroitp Burson, PRESIDENT 
BursON-MARSTELLER ASSOCIATES, 
Inc.) 


For more imformation 


str: I have found MANAGEMENT 
METuHops to be a most excellent pub- 
lication in helping management im- 
prove its operations. Although your 
feature stories are most timely and 
useful, other sections are often more 
valuable in assisting management in 
decision making. 

Your “Workshop for Management” 
contains many excellent ideas. Some 
of these we have had in practice be- 
fore reading about them. Many other 
ideas we have been able to utilize 
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We've got a wonderful story 
to tell you about plant location . . . 


in the SOUTH eee 


of course 


in GEORGIA... 


of course 


in ATLANTA... 
of course 


and in the NEW 
FULTON 
INDUSTRIAL 
DISTRICT... 
OF COURSE! 


Just outside the Atlanta city line, with the markets, men 
and materials this location assures. Direct truck and 
train transport to all of the busy South. Complete 
facilities. Park-like deed provisions guard your property 
values, long-range. Your key people will enjoy life ia 
Atlanta. 





May we send you a brochure that tells the story 
fast, and to the point? 


ADAMS-CATES COMPANY, Realtors 


Exclusive Sales Agents 
201 HURT BUILDING e ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
» Or if you wish... consult your local broker 
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“Data-Sked’™ 


A NEW METHOD of schedul- 
ing or controlling TIME and 
COSTS! 


For Systems with or without 
AUTOMATION. 


UTILIZES uniform low cost 
80 or 90 column tabulating 
card documents — blank or 
prepunched. 


-~ 


A new use of card docu- 
ments while in suspense — 
no need to create duplicate or 
other transcribed cards. 


ELIMINATES non-integrated tickets, pegs, forms or any other extra 
devices. 


Flexibility of design permits custom construction to your individual 
requirements. 


Available with or without Consulting Services. 
WRITE FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
DATA-SKED DIVISION 
C. H. STORRS & ASSOCIATES 
Management Engineers 


Progress Building - 11101 Frankstown Road - Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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You'll find 


DELTA 
Air Freight 


costs less 
than you think! 


ey 
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AIR FREIGHT / \* 


MOST COMPLETE ALL-CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH 
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INVENTORIES 














CAPITAL TIE-UP | 


Call Delta Air Lines, 
or write General Offices: 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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| that were seen for the first time in this 
section. 

Sometimes we would like further 
information on certain items. Is it 
possible to obtain the name of an un- 
identified company? 


NORMAN A. POULIN 
OPERATIONS RESEARCH 
BELDING HEMINWAY CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 


= In most cases, names and addresses 
of firms referred to in MM features or 
departments can be obtained by writ- 
| ing the editor. Occasionally, of course, 
a company wishes to remain anony- 
mous. On all keyed editorials or ad- 
vertisements, further information can 
be requested by circling the cor- 
responding number on the _ postage- 
free Reader Service Card. These are 
relayed to the source for reply. 
EDITOR 


Finds workable ideas 


sir: Our accident department is one 
of your subscribers, and each issue is 
routed to the various people having 
administrative duties. I have found 
that the information in many of your 
articles can be applied to my job. 
Your “Workshop for Management” has 
been especially informative. . 


TORGER A. SIQUELAND 
CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 


Profits—marketing investment guide 


str: The article “How much to spend 
for selling” (MM, July °58) is both 
timely and thought provoking. The 
author, Eugene Mapel, certainly 
should be commended for his excel- 
lent presentation of a subject fre- 
quently overlooked, evaded or avoid- 
ed by management. 


W. D. MCNEELY 

DIRECTOR OF SALES PLANNING 
TORO MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 


@ Many sales-minded executives have 
written to us commenting on the value 
they have received from Eugene Ma- 
pel’s article. Inadvertently, one im- 
portant note was omitted from the ar- 
ticle. The method described was orig- 
inally contained in a report published 
by the Industrial Advertising Research 
Institute, Princeton, N. J. This report 
| resulted from a consulting assignment 
conducted by Barrington Associates 
for the Institute. Author Eugene Ma- 
pel is vice president of Barrington As- 

sociates. 
EDITOR 
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Republic Supply Company makes 





j 
"Ripe Jee of Order-Billing Paperwork! 


Republic Supply Company, largest industrial 
distributor in the west, has eliminated costly, 
bottleneck typing from order-billing operations. 


With modern Bruning Copyflex copying 
machines, this progressive firm fills and bills 
up to 20,000 orders, monthly, without once 
rewriting or retyping information. Original 
orders are written once on multiple-part forms. 
Directly from the translucent top sheets of 
these forms, Copyflex reproduces stock-picking 
copies and customer invoices. In Republic’s 
Los Angeles headquarters, alone, Copyflex has 
freed 8 typists for other work. Invoices go to 
customers as much as two days earlier. 








Orders are written once at Republic Supply 
Company headquarters in Los Angeles. 


Copyflex copies of original orders serve as 
stock-picking copies and customer invoices. 


Make the experience of Republic Supply 
Company your basis for investigating the out- 
standing benefits of Copyflex. Machines are 
clean, odorless, economical — letter-size copies 
cost less than a penny each for materials. Wide 
range of models offers from 11” to 54” printing 
widths. Call your nearby Bruning office, today, 
or write: Charles Bruning Company, Inc., 
1800 Central Road, Mt. Prospect, Illinois. 


(BRUNING ) 
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Copytlex 


Elimination of clerical copying speeds 
orders and invoices to customers. 
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Holds 3 times more ink... 
Writes 3 times longer than ordinary 
office ball pens ... save up to 2/3 


Whether you measure its capacity in 
miles of writing, thousands of words 
or grams of ink, the long-writing 
champ of office ball pens is the Auto- 
point CARGO Office Pen. In addi- 
tion, ink supply is completely visible. 
Impossible to run out of ink acci- 
dentally. Turn-tip Point Protector 
and removable clip—included at no 
extra charge. No bothersome refills. 
Available in blue/black ink, red or 
green ink, Real-Thin Fine Point and 
Reproducing ink. 


CARGO Office Pen is sold 
exclusively by Stationers— 
Not available elsewhere 






r send Coupo 
SAMPLE of Autopoint 


CARGO Pen 


Autopoint Co., Division of Cory Corp. 
3200 W. Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 
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n for FREE 





Exclusive licensee under U.S. Patent 
No. 2,249,163. Other Pats. Pending 


because it carries 
a triple cargo of ink! 


INTRODUCING THE NEW LONG-WRIT/ING 





y | Ink 
Level 











Ink a c 
Level 

after after 

50,000 75,000 c 
words words \ : 





Less in dozen 
quantities. 








Autopoint Co. Dept. No. 22 
3200 Peterson Ave., Chicago 45, Ill. 


Please send FREE CARGO Office Pen sample and information on how 
it “FIGHTS OFFICE EXPENSE”. 


NAME TITLE 
FIRM 

ADDRESS. 
CITY & STATE 
STATIONER 
STATIONER’S ADDRESS. 
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Tax quiz 


THE QUESTION 


A taxpayer receives new bond coupons in return for 
old, and gives them to his sister before they become 
due. Is the value of the coupons taxable to him or to 
his sister, and is it considered ordinary income or a 
capital gain? 


The Facts—This taxpayer bought some Japanese 
government bonds in July, 1941. When the war began 
on December 7, 1941, all further payments on the 
bonds ceased. In 1952, the Japanese government ex- 
tended the maturity date on the bonds and resumed 
payment on them. The taxpayer redeemed his bonds 
at par in 1954, receiving in addition certain back-in- 
terest coupons. These coupons, which under the 1952 
plan were not yet payable, he gave to his sister. 

After making the gift, the taxpayer asked the Com- 

missioner of Internal Revenue for an advisory opinion 
regarding tax consequences. Specifically, he wanted to 
know whether the back-interest coupons were capital 
assets, subject only to capital gains tax, or whether 
they were taxable as ordinary income. 
The Ruling—The Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue was of the opinion that the coupons were taxable 
to the taxpayer as ordinary income. The coupons did 
not represent a new obligation that was being ex- 
changed for the bonds. Although they were new and 
different papers, they still represented nothing more 
than the interest originally due on the bonds, and in- 
terest is ordinary income. 

But why was the income taxable to the taxpayer 
when it was actually received by his sister? The an- 
swer is that, since the bonds represented income, the 
taxpayer's gift of them to his sister was tantamount to 
an assignment of income, which is invalid tax-wise. The 
situation is comparable to one in which a man who 
earns $50,000 a year arranges with his employer to pay 
$25,000 to his sister. In such a case, even though the 
man had actual possession and control of only $25,000, 
he must pay taxes on the full $50,000 to which he 
was originally entitled. 

( Revenue Ruling 58-275, June 1958. ) 


THE QUESTION 


A taxpayer is vested with the legal title to a block of 
corporate preferred stock. Although he receives no real 
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Custom built for Socony 
Mobil Oil Co., this 
HOWE Folding Table 
has Formica top and 


4 
1 room does the work of 3 
»- with new, custom-built 
HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


Custom-built HOWE Folding Tables help Socony Mobil 
Oil Co. make multi-purpose use of valuable floor space. 
HOWE Folding Tables provide the good looks of fine 
furniture. They fold and unfold in seconds, can be 
handled by 1 man, help meet the frequently changing 
workspace requirements of a multi-purpose room 
set-up. 
FREE! Make more efficient use of valuable floor 
space with HOWE Folding Tables. For free informa- 
tion, write for illustrated folder today. 


Custom Division 
HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y._ 
oe 


ft 
| HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC., Custom Division | 
| 1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. MMs108 eee 


Please send me your free, illustrated folder describing [ 
| custom-built HOWE Folding Tables. 




















| My name Title 

| Company 

| Address 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


VARY-TALLY 


gives you as many counters 
as you need for control 
of en ee ae 





Production figures by 
types of units . . . compara- 
tive test vesntia nF 
tories, estimates, traffic and 
quality control checks . 
basic business data of all kinds is readily obtained with 
Vary-Tallies that are assembled to your 
exact needs. Spacious key on each counter 
makes “‘keyboard counting”’ easy, fast, ac- 
curate. For bulletin and prices, write: 


VEEDER-ROOT INC. 
HARTFORD 2, CONN. 


. inven- 




















“the Name that Counts’ 
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No more seating fatigue with 


RASTETTER Chairs that Fold 


How important is seating comfort in your conference 
rooms and offices? One executive said, “The mind can 
absorb only as much as the seat can endure.” The seat 
cushions of all Solid Kumfort Chairs that Fold are com- 
fortably upholstered to reduce seating fatigue. And you 
can choose from 21 tastefully designed models in five 
finishes for wood and two metallic finishes for magnesium 
chairs. Seventeen attractive leatherette colors. 

The famous steel Hinge and Brace construction 
makes Rastetter Chairs far stronger 
than conventional chairs of equal 
weight. Rastetter Chairs fold flat with 
one simple motion, yet when open do 
not look like folding chairs. Extra 
chairs store compactly; all are easily 
moved. For seating comfort, choose 


Solid Kumfort Folding Chairs. 





Write today 
for descriptive 
portfolio 

and prices!  FoLps 
FLAT 






Model 481 
Wood and Magnesium Chairs by Magnesium 


LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1344 Wall Street © Fort Wayne, Indiana © Fine Furniture that Folds 
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benefit from the redemption of the stock, is he re- 
quired to pay income tax on the proceeds? 

The Facts—Three men organized a corporation to 
operate an automobile dealership. The corporation’s 
capitalization consisted of 19,000 shares of preferred 
stock and 1,000 shares of common, all at $1 par value. 
Mir. A and Mr. B each purchased 500 shares of the 
common stock, and Mr. C bought all of the preferred, 
thereby giving the corporation a capitalization of $20,- 
000. The three men agreed that until the corporation 
redeemed all of the preferred stock, no dividends 
would be issued on the common shares owned by Mr. 
A and Mr. B. 

When the automobile manufacturing company 
learned of this corporate setup, it objected, claiming 
that the dealership was inadequately capitalized. In 
an attempt to meet this objection, Mr. C was issued 
another 10,000 shares of preferred stock, thereby rais- 
ing the corporation’s capitalization to $30,000. But the 
manufacturing company remained unsatisfied, and de- 
manded that Mr. A acquire a half interest in the cor- 
poration. 

To comply _ these terms, Mr. A made an agree- 
ment with Mr. C, whereby C “sold” him 14,500 shares 
of his preferred stock in return for an interest bearing 
note for $14,500. The note was made payable only out 
of corporate distributions and cash proceeds from re- 
demption of the preferred stock. Thus, practically 
speaking, the stock never actually left Mr. C’s posses- 
sion; under the agreement it was pledged with him. 

Soon after this transaction, the corporation re- 
deemed its preferred stock. As soon as Mr. A was paid 
for “his” 14,500 shares, he turned the money over to 
Mr. C, thus cancelling the note. The corporation then 
issued common stock to Mr. A and to Mr. C, and re- 
tained its previous $30,000 capitalization. 

But who had to pay the tax on the proceeds from the 

redemption of Mr. A’s preferred stock—Mr. A who 
merely had the legal title to it, or Mr. C who received 
the actual benefit? 
The Ruling—The fact that Mr. A received no real 
benefit from the redemption of the preferred stock 
did not deter the court from assessing the tax upon 
him, nor did it influence the court’s decision to sustain 
the assessment. The court ruled that although Mr. C 
never parted with the real ownership of the stock, his 
agreement with Mr. A served to vest A with legal title 
to the stock. When the stock was redeemed, A had 
legal title to the redemption proceeds, and therefore 
became legally responsible for any income tax due on 
those proceeds. 

Furthermore, the court stated, where a redemption 
of stock results in a decrease in a corporation’s capitali- 
zation, the redemption proceeds may be considered a 
return of capital, and may not be taxable at all. But, 
where, as in this case, the corporation’s capital re- 
mained unimpaired, and its business did not contract, 
the pro-rata redemption between Mr. A and Mr. C 
constituted the type of transaction the courts refer to 
as being “essentially equivalent to the distribution of 
taxable dividends,” and was therefore taxable at ordi- 
nary income tax rates. 

(E. H. Stolz v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
U.S. Tax Court, decided June 6, 1958. ) 
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It’s the 
SECOND telephone 
that marks the 
efficient 
executive! 


bee is the regular rented (outside ) 

telephone for calls to and from 

customers and suppliers. 

The other is P-A-X—a private dial telephone 

system for calls within your organization. 

It provides complete separation of “outside” 

and “inside” calls. 

P-A-X steps up operating efficiency and slashes 

costs because it: 

e gives you “inside” service 24 hours a day—without 

an operator 

e reduces the amount of rented equipment required, P. AX 

confining it to “outside” service needs 

BUSINESS TELEPHONE 
SYSTEMS 





e ends employees’ needless effort and wasted time in 
contacting each other—provides split-second exchange 
of information and instructions 


e leaves your present switchboard free to handle “‘out- et ee ae eerie. ate 

a se : . | Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 
side” calls swiftly and efficiently | Northlake, Hlinois 
e provides better internal communication for all those | ( Send me information on P-A-X 
who need it, limits outside service to those who should | C) Have your representative call 
have it. | oe SE REE Ne fe eee Oc ci ca Oeics creasaeckows 
Available in any size system from ten telephones to | Conant’ CLL enn 
hundreds, P-A-X has proved itself a time and money a see acc cack ea oad 4 
saver for hundreds of leading firms. Find out how it can l Type of Business sco teeeeresaeeessceeceeeenssenesene sins 
step up efficiency and cut overhead in your business. | Address 

Just mail the coupon. Do it today. ee ee 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC - 
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Fow much do fringe benefits 


Fringe benefits improve employee well-being, but 
they also increase the cost of doing business. Check 


your costs against these trend averages. 


WHAT THEY SAID 


Legally Pension and Paid rest 

required Ge -» other agreed- periods, lunch 

payments LS} upon payments periods, etc. 
Per cent of payroll 


0 5% 10% 


1947 (eee 
1949 _ 

















nme Fringe benefits 
have spiraled up, up, up in cost. 

The increase cannot be attributed 
only to inflation. The growth in the 
sums of money that employers have 
spent on employee fringe benefits 


Payments Dp Profit-sharing 
for time payments, 
not worked bonuses, etc. 
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Cents per payroll hour 
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cost you? 


over the past decade has far out- 
distanced the inflationary cost rise. 
The chart given here proves it. 

Every two years since 1947, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. 
has conducted a depth survey of 
fringe benefit costs. Each survey has 
covered hundreds of companies in 
a cross-section of industries and lo- 
cations. 

Of all of the firms studied, how- 
ever, there are 102 that have been 
included in all six of the surveys 
made by the Chamber so far. These 
are the companies whose fringe 
benefit costs are averaged and 
charted at left. 

The dramatic increase in fringe 
benefit costs for these firms is repre- 
sentative but not an exact reflection 
of the trend for all industry. Ac- 
cording to the Chamber’s published 
report of its latest survey*, average 
fringe benefit costs for the entire 
1,020 firms covered are somewhat 
lower than for the 102 firms shown 
in the chart. But the figures are 
nonetheless impressive by their size. 

For example, the survey reveals 
that last year a few companies spent 
amounts exceeding 60% of payroll 
on fringe benefits—representing 
more than 90 cents per manhour or 
more than $2,000 per employee for 
the year. 

The range of fringe payments, 
however, is broad. 

Some firms spent as little as 6% 
of payroll on fringes—less than eight 
cents per manhour or less than $200 
per employee for the year. 

The average fringe benefit cost 
last year for all of the 1,020 firms 


° “Fringe Benefits 1957.” Economic Research 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
U. S., Washington 6, D. C. 1958. 36 pp. $1. 
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the 
machine 
that 
made 
office | 
dictation 
and 
transcribing 


SsSOoO*% SIMPLER 

















MNorelea 3S 


MAGAZINE LOADING 


¥ Magazine Loading — fumble-proof, 
jam-proof, takes 2 seconds 


¥ Extra-Long Dictating Capacity — 35 
minutes on dual tracks of one reel 


y Easy Portability — only 8 Ibs; fits 
anywhere, travels anywhere 


¢ Only 5 Controls — for all functions: 
dictating, playback, fast-forward, 
fast-rewind, quick-review, quick- 
erase and stop. 


y True-Fidelity Sound—prevents fatigue 
in transcribing; speeds typing 



























Gentlemen: 


(Kindly send additional literature. 


Company 


With just five simple controls where comparable machines 
use as many as ten... with two-second magazine loading 
where others fumble with old-fashioned hand threading 
... With crystal-clear, easy-on-the-ear voice reproduction 
where others require nerve-racking concentration... the 
SIMPLER to dictate new NORELCO ‘35’ makes it at least 50% simpler, easier 
' and pleasanter to give and take office dictation. Engineered 
by Philips of the Netherlands, world’s largest electronics 
concern outside the United States, the NORELCO ‘35’ has 
already established its reputation as the most advanced 
moderately-priced dictating machine in the world. 


Check these features against any other 
dictating/transcribing machine at any price! 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE DEMONSTRATION! NO OBLIGATION! 


NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS CO., INC., Dictating Equipment Division 
230 Duffy Avenue, Hicksville, Long Island, N. Y. 


| am interested in finding out what the new magazine-loading NORELCO ‘35’ 
dictating machine can do for me, at my office. 


( Please arrange for a free demonstration, without obligation, 
on or about (Date)............cccccccssscerrresroense 




























y Automatic Counter — extra accurate; 
can find and pinpoint a single word 


y Modern Decorator Styling — two-tone 
green trimmed with maroon; 
blends with any decor 


ony $4 7QS5EO 


complete with loaded magazine, log 
pad, and dust cover, plus choice of 
(A) microphone/speaker or (B) stetho- 
scope headset with foot control or (C) 
stethoscope headset with typewriter 
control (latter at slight extra cost). 
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City. Zone. 





State. 
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distributed by Philips Industries Ltd., 11 


In Canada, the Norelco ‘35’ is known as the ‘Philips’ dictating machine and is 
6 Vanderhoof Avenue, Toronto, Ontario. 
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Lou Purdy 
How to cut your 
inland shipping costs 


Rate differentials in certain areas of 
the U. S. can save you real money. 
For example, from a large section of 
the U. S. you can enjoy lower inland 
rates from and to Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, than to other North Atlantic 
Ports. Many alert companies have lo- 
cated plants and warehouses here for 
just this reason. 
' Now... a new industrial park has 
_ been added to this profitable situation. — 
_ It offers, in addition to Newport’s su- — 
* perb port facilities, a location that 

' needs no development, oo your part. 
_ Utilities are on site. hways, rail- 
' roads, air and peg , ipping, are 
close at hand. And you'll find a favor- 
able “business climate’’. 
If you’ve been looking for a way to 
cut your distribution costs, write me — 
confidentially and personally for de- © 


tails: 


Louis C. Purdy a 


RR as alee : 
Fos & PERS 













Peninsula Industrial Committee 
237 - 28th Street, Newport News, Va. 
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Chart-Pak 


THE EASIER, BETTER WAY TO 
_ MAKE CHARTS AND GRAPHS 








Save draftsmen’s time — Chart-Pak pressure- 
sensitive tapes, precision printed with com- 
monly used bars, lines, patterns and shapes, 
save hours of pen-and-ink drudgery. 
2 a ewe co I 
(Tape No. 6223 1/16”) 
Better charts, quicker — Even unskilled per- 
sonnel can, with very little practice, turn out 
really professional-looking charts. 


—— oe ee wee eee ee eee eee eee oo 
(Tape No. 3107 1/32”) 


Facilitate changes — No messy erasing and 
re-drawing . . . just lift Chart-Pak Tape and 
replace it. Chart-Pak charts are reproducible 
by any standard method. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION simply clip 
this ad to your letterhead and mail to 


CHART-PAK, INC. 


342 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 
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Exhibiting at the National Business Show, 
New York City, October 20-24 
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surveyed was 21.8% of payroll, 47.4 
cents per payroll hour, or $981 per 
year per employee. 

Fringes vary depending on type 
of industry, company size and other 
factors. But it is difficult to establish 


a pattern. 
For instance, in the majority of 
industries, fringe payments are 


higher than average for the larger 
companies, and lower than average 
for the smaller firms. But in the in- 
surance industry, firms with fewer 
than 1,000 employees generally 
spend significantly more on fringes 
than do companies with more than 
5,000 employees. Similar exceptions 
to the rule exist in other industries, 
too. 

When measured in terms of per 
cent of payroll, banks, finance and 
trust companies tend to spend the 
most on fringe benefits. Average 
for the industry is 31.7% of payroll. 
A fairly close second among non- 
manufacturing industries are in- 
surance companies, with fringes 
averaging 26.7% of payroll. 

At the top of the manufacturing 
field is the petroleum industry 
where employers invest in fringes 
for employees to the tune of 27.3% 
of payroll. Chemicals and allied 
products are close behind (24% of 
payroll). 

At the other extreme, hotels spend 
only an average of 13.4% of payroll 
on fringes. Firms manufacturing 
textile products and apparel, as 
well as those in pulp, paper, lumber 
and furniture, are second lowest 
with fringes averaging 17.5% of pay- 
roll. 

Commenting on the broad range 
of difference from industry to in- 
dustry, the Chamber of Commerce 
says: “This should not be inter- 
preted to mean that some industries 
(or companies) are laggard, be- 
cause in some cases both the em- 
ployer and the workers may prefer 
to have income reflected entirely or 
chiefly in the pay envelope.” 

Such an explanation is not entire- 
ly adequate, however. The union 
influence is, of course, a major fac- 
tor. Furthermore, the pattern of 
fringe benefit development clearly 
indicates that competitive forces are 


For the President of 
a gtowing concern— 


Who wants to retire on about half 


of his current income... 

Who would like to afford the same 
kind of security to his long-time 
employees . 

Who never wants his firm to fall 
into the hands of “just anybody” — 


_ we think the best possible answer prob- 
ably lies in some kind of pension 
program — the right kind of pension 
program for your particular situation, 
your particular company. 

And just which kind is that ? 

Well, obviously, the right answer for 
you depends on a good many variables. 





For example: On the benefits you 
hope to provide and the costs you can 

incur. 

For example: On the age and num- 
ber — the salary, sex, and service status 
of all your employees. 

So there’s no ready-made solution. 
But there is an answer—a tailor-made 
answer for each set of circumstances— 
and over the years we have been able to 
help any number of companies find it. 





As a matter of fact, we are in regular 
contact now with enough fine banks 
and actuarial firms to let us bring all 
the help necessary to nearly any door. 

If you don’t have a pension program 
yourself — 


Or you’re not quite sure about the 
one you've already established— 


You might find it helpful to talk with 
one of our account executives. 
| With 126 offices in 112 cities there’s 
probably one nearby. But in any event, 
you can simply address a confidential 
| inquiry to— 
R. J. CHVAL, Partner 
Pension Fund Department MT-120 


Merrill Lynch, 
| Peseas! Fenner & Smith 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 
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with Burroughs Accounting Machines, you know 


If you’re hamstrung by accounting data that are incomplete, 
riddled with errors or colder than last January when you finally get 
them, there’s a proved answer to your problem: Burroughs Sensi- 
matic Accounting Machines. 








It doesn’t matter whether your problem child is payroll accounting, 
receivables, payables, inventory or something else. The Sensimatic 
can concentrate on any one job or, at the flick of a knob, master 
many—just as quickly, smoothly and automatically as you please. 


So with Sensimatics on the job, you get all the figure-facts you need 
to evaluate, control and guide your business effectively. And you get 
"em while they’re hot! 


For a demonstration, call our nearby branch today. Or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs and Sensimatic—T M's 


Burroughs Corporation 
“NEW DIMENSIONS / in electronics and data processing systems” 
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How pagemaster® helps keep order 
in Yankee Stadium 


All kinds of things can happen where up to 
70,000 excited people gather. 

But in New York’s famous “Home of 
Champions” Stadium Manager Jim Thom- 
son can keep close control over events with 
the help of a PAGEMASTER Selective Radio- 
Paging System by Stromberg-Carlson. 

Stadium supervisors and assistant mana- 
gers, equipped with transistorized, pocket- 
size PAGEMASTER receivers, are strategically 
stationed in all parts of the stadium. Mr. 
Thomson can dispatch any number of them 
to any area on a moment’s notice. Here’s how. 

When extra men are needed at any locali- 
ty, the manager has his telephone switch- 
board operator set the private code signals 
of the men he wants on the PAGEMASTER En 
coder (a compact unit placed next to the 


switchboard). A flick of a switch puts the 
calls “on the air.” 

Instantly, the receivers of the men called 
(and only theirs) respond with a clearly au- 
dible tone. The men pick up the telephones 
near their stations, get their instructions and 
go into action. 

A PAGEMASTER system will give you this 
kind of fast contact with key people—wheth- 
er you manage a factory, warehouse, hospi- 
tal, hotel, oil field or school. You can have a 
system engineered to your requirements, 
whether you need just a few receivers—or a 
few thousand. Systems are available for lease 
or purchase. 

For details, contact the PAGEMASTER dis- 
tributor in your area. Or write to us at 201 
Carlson Road. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


.., and communication products for home, 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL 


Pagemaster Sales e Rochester 3, N.Y. 


DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


industry and defense 
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AUTHORIZED DISTRIBUTORS 
Albany, New York 


Taylored Sound, — 65 Watervilet Ave. 


Atlanta 3, Geo 
The Lanier Co. 135 NW Spring 
Baltimore 18, Me land 

John A. Morefield, 3120 st. Paul 
ben ta Aiabam 

The Lanier Co., 2129 7th Ave. Ss. 
Boston 15, Massachus 
DeMambro's, 1095 Commonwealth 
Buffalo 10, New York 

Regal Electronics, 796 Clinton 
Camp Hill, Pennsylvania 

John A. Morefield Company 
Canton 9, Ohio 

George F. Ebel, 3017 NW Cleveland 
Charleston, W. Va. 

Mountain Electronics, 708 Bigley Ave. 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 

The Lanier Co., 19 Patten Pkwy. 
Chicago 339, illinois 

Boom lectric, 5226 W. Grand 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio 

Shaffer Co., inc., 1889 Central Pkwy. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

J. J. Skinner Co., 25010 Lakeland 
Columbus 8, Ohio 

Shaffer Co., Inc., 849 N. High St. 
Dallas 31, Texas 

Carter En ae, 6762 Greenville 
Dayton 2, Ohio 

Copp Radio Labs, 333 W. Monument 
Denver 3, Colorado 

Empire Radio & TV, 1100 Bwy. 
Detroit 7, Michigan 

C. A. Nutting, 6353 E. Jefferson 
Houston 6, Texas 

Audio Center, 1633 Westheimer 
indianapolis, indiana 

Shaffer Co., Inc., 1327 N. Capitol 
Jackson, oonaae te 

The Lanier Co., 130 S. President 
Jacksonville, Florida 

The Lanier Co., 123 W. Beaver 
Kansas hey 2, Missouri 
Engineered Sound & Comm. Co. 

18 W. 63rd St. 

Knoxville, Tennessee 

The Lanier Co., 1800 Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles 17, California 
Guardian Pacific Co., 6th & Grand 
Lubbock, Texas 

Radio Paging Service 

503 G. Plains Life Bidg. 
Memphis, Tennessee 

Bluff Cit ee Co., 234 East St. 
Miami, rida 

The Lanier Co, 300 NW 12th Ave. 
Milwaukee 4. Wisconsin 

United Organ Co., 640 W. Va. St. 


vr  m int 
Stark Radio Supply, 71 S. 12th St. 
Nashville, Tennessee 
The Lanier Co., 212 6th Ave. S. 
New Orleans 20, Louisiana 
E. Emile Rackle, 3855 Airline Hwy. 
New York 11, ‘New York 
Gross Distributors, 216 W. 14th St. 


2-Way Radio, 921 NW 4th 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
J. H. Sparks, Inc., 1618 N. Broad 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Hahn Radio, 700 Penn Ave. 
Turtle Creek, Penna. 
Portland 11. Oregon 
Manchester-Chandler Co. 
2915 N. E. Alberta 
Richmond 19, Virginia 
Cottrell Electronics Corp. 
408 East Main Street 
Rochester, New York 
Rochester Ramo Supply, 600 E. Main 
Rockford, Illinois 
Elmquist Music 4 “a. 1103 Bwy. 
Salt Lake Ci 
wy — y, 7398 ° 6th S. 
San Francisco Bay Area, Calif. 
Watson Communication Engineering 
10533 San Pablo Ave., Richmond 
Seattle, Washington 
Ww. D. oS ee. 615 N. 35th St. 
Spokane 1, Washington 
NW Electronics, E. 730 ist Ave. 
Springfield 9, Massachusetts 
Valley Sound Corp., 958 State Street 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 
Tesco Telephone Electronic Sound 
| stud N. Kings Highway 
Lg gee 3, New York 

G. Brown Sound Equip. 
521-527 E. ewe t. 
Tampa, Florida 
The Lanier Co. 4025 Henderson 
Toledo. O 
Warren Radio Company, 1002 Adams St. 
Tucson, Arizo 
Niles Radio & Vv Center, 400 N. 4th 
Waco, Texas 
Waco Communications Co., 1213 Clay 
ee , D.C. 
Tempo Electronics, 1341 L St., NW 


EXPORT: Ad. Auriema, New York; 
Canada: Hackbush Electronics, Toronto; 
Hawaii: Welton & Co., Honolulu 
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directly involved. Once a major 
company in an industry begins to 
build a fringe benefit program, other 
companies in that field are likely to 
follow suit, in order to keep from 
losing job attractiveness. This 
factor of fringe benefits as a method 
of attracting employees has been 
particularly significant during the 
boom years since World War II— 
the period in which fringes have 
mushroomed fastest. 

Supporting evidence of the com- 
petitive aspects of fringe benefits is 
the fact that they not only vary 
greatly from industry to industry, 
but also from one geographic region 
to the next. Highest payments are 
made in the Northeast, followed by 
the East North Central, the West, 
and the Southeast. 

Of the 1,020 companies surveyed 
by the Chamber of Commerce, 81% 
reported payments for pension 
plans, with pension payments for 
these companies averaging 5.1% 
of payroll. Ninety-seven per cent 
reported payments for employee in- 
surance programs (death, sickness, 
accident, medical care, hospitaliza- 
tion), with payments averaging 2.3% 
of payroll. 

In sum total, the Chamber of 
Commerce study makes clear that 
fringe benefits are becoming an 
ever-increasingly significant part of 
total employee compensation in 
American business. @ 


A REVIEW OF 
CURRENT SURVEYS 





~ @ 


Almost $14 million paid 
in 1957 for worker ideas 


Cash paid out to employees last 
year as a reward for suggestions to- 
taled $13,956,841. This surprising 
figure was revealed in a survey of 
1,163 members of the National As- 
sociation of Suggestion Systems. 

Of the 6,628,386 people em- 
ployed by these firms, 1,692,704 
submitted suggestions through for- 
malized suggestion plans. Roughly 
252 of these worker ideas were 
adopted. & 
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Room for Profit--A Plant 


Within Easy Reach of 
90,000,000 People--Free 
of Big-City Congestion 


| 














Many manufacturers are literally finding room 


for profit in the 5-State West Penn 


Electric area. Here’s why you can, too: 


1. You are able to reduce operating 
costs by moving into new one- 
story plants financed up to 

100% by friendly, 
progressive communities. 


2. You can serve your 
best customers quickly 
and at lower shipping 
costs as this Area is the geo- 
graphic center of the nation’s 
No. 1 market for both 
consumer and industrial goods. 
3. You have both skilled and 
non-skilled workers readily avail- 
able. Raw and semi-finished 
materials are at your door. 

By acting NOW you can draw on 
funds set aside by states and 
communities for financing plant 
buildings at low cost. Compare $4.50 
per square foot for construction and 


y 40¢ for annual rental with big-city prices. 


Tell us what you need in full confidence, 
and our plant location specialists will quickly 
provide specific data on taxes and zoning, 
transportation, labor supply, buildings and 
sites in the localities best suited to your needs. 


There is no charge for this service. 


Call HAnover 2-9183 or mail the coupon below. 


West Penn 
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I 
. i 
Without obligation, please send me infor- 
mation about available buildings and 
ectric m 
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Homelite’s “paperwork simplification” speeds chain saw parts to branches 


24 HOUR SHIPMENT 





Standard Register 
@ Paperwork Simplification 





“An adequate stock of service parts at 62 branches and 
2500 dealers is a major Homelite policy’, says M. C. 
Fidao, Office Manager at Homelite, a division of Textron 
Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. “When we opened our new chain 
saw factory in Gastonia, N. C., we asked Standard Reg- 
ister to work with us to improve our branch requisition 
system. They helped us develop new forms and pro- 
cedures that met our goal of 24-hour shipment from 
two plants...with the same clerical staff as before 
...and with complete parts-inventory control.” 

PS* Teamwork pays off again! When your staff and 
our representative plan together, the result can be a 
solid accomplishment such as this. He is a specialist in 
the design, construction and application of business 
forms for the highest system efficiency —at your service 
but not on your payroll. 

IDEAS FOR YOU: Write Standard Register for complete 
details of Homelite’s cost-cutting parts supply system. 





THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


PACIFIC DIVISION, OAKLAND 6, CALIFORNIA 


Sales and Service Offices in Principal Cities ...Plants at Dayton; 
Oakland and Glendale, Calif.; York, Pa.; and Fayetteville, Ark. 
ASSOCIATES: R. L. Crain Limited, Ottawa, Ontario, Canada ¢ W. H. Smith & Son 


(Alacra) Ltd., London, England * Gemah Formas Continuas, Caracas, Venezuela 
¢impresora Ariel, S. A., Havana, Cuba * Sten Dahlander, Stockholm, Sweden. 
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Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 


SALES BUILDERS 


INTENSIFY SALES EFFORTS 
WHERE BUSINESS IS GOOD 


m “OPERATION UPSWING was Royal 
McBee’s term for an intensive, na- 
tion-wide selling program. Major 
aim of the drive was to channel 
salesmen’s efforts to potential cus- 
tomers enjoying good business, in- 
stead of those temporarily crippled 
by the recession. 

The plan was implemented by 
the weekly “Upswing Express” that 
highlighted concrete facts and sta- 
tistics about prospering areas of 
business economy. Mailed to each 


salesman’s home, each issue identi- 


fied industries, utilities, institutions 
and other prospects that were do- 
ing better business than last year 
and, in some cases, the best in their 
history. 

Getting salesmen to concentrate 
on these prime prospects resulted in 
a high ratio of conversion into cus- 
tomers, Royal McBee reports. 


SELL WITH SMELL 


™ ADDING FRAGRANCE to products 
of all kinds can spell a buy word, 
say firms that have tried selling 
with smell. Market research tests 
have proved that odor can be an 
important factor in purchases. In a 
department store test, for example, 
women were asked to choose be- 
tween two boxes of hosiery. Both 
were identical, except that an al- 
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most imperceptible fragrance had 
been added to one. Three times as 
many women chose the scented 
hose. Oddly enough, when asked 
why, not one mentioned fragrance 
as the reason. 

When acrid fumes from a fire en- 
veloped his new car storage area 
and gave a burned odor to the up- 
holstery, a major auto maker hired 
an aromatic chemist to prepare a 
“new car” smell. This was sprayed 
on the otherwise undamaged cars. 
Result: sales at no loss. 

Some bread manufacturers spray 
the outside of their airtight waxed 
wrappers with a “fresh bread” 





smell. The odor of leather has been 
added to plastic footballs for chil- 
dren. 

Lord & Taylor invites customers 
into its Fifth Avenue store by per- 
fuming the lobby. One insurance 
company impregnated a burned 
odor on a letterhead with scorched 
edges—promoting, of course, ade- 
quate fire protection. A letter sent 
by Coffee Time, Inc.,.Kansas City, 
wafted a coffee aroma to get atten- 
tion for its coffee break service for 
offices and plants. Many retailers 
when mailing invoices include per- 
fumed folders advertising toiletries, 

Is there an aromatic chemical 
that can help your sales? 


URGE STOCKHOLDERS TO 
SCOUT FOR SALES LEADS 


™@ STOCKHOLDERS are interested in 
increased earnings. That makes the 
annual report an appropriate place 
to make a bid for sales leads. Sev- 
eral firms are using this device with 
good results. 

New York Central Railroad is 
one example. At the end of its re- 
port on the annual meeting, Vice 
President Arthur E. Baylis asks the 
40,000 shareowners to be on the 
lookout for freight business. A post 
card is enclosed to make it easy to 
send in traffic tips. 

Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd. is an- 
other (see page 42). The airline re- 
ceives a commission when reserva- 
tions for other lines are made 
through its offices. So in a special 
note attached to the latest annual 
report, Sales Vice President Jack 
Tobin urges stockholders when fly- 
ing other routes to book flights 
through Hawaiian—and to encour- 
age their associates and friends to 
do likewise. 


COST CUTTERS 


STUDY SMALL ORDER COSTS 


®@ ANALYZE Your Costs of handling 
small orders and you may find hid- 
den profits. 

Johnson & Johnson is a case in 
point. After studying its distribu- 
tion, it found that small, frequent 
orders, representing only 2% of vol- 
ume, accounted for 40% of distribu- 
tion cost. As a result, J & J tightened 
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its distribution practices. Size of 
minimum orders was increased. 
Frequency of shipments was de- 
creased. Drop shipments to retail- 
ers were eliminated and wholesal- 
ers were given full responsibility for 
retail deliveries. 

Until recently, Nabisco delivered 
dog food and cereals direct to re- 
tailers along with fresh, fragile 
crackers and cookies. Analysis 
showed the dog food and cereals 
didn’t require such frequent deliv- 
ery and could be more profitably 
handled through wholesalers. The 
change was made. Now increased 
sales and profit for the staple dog 
food and cereals have resulted, as 
well as a more profitable cracker 
and cookie operation. 

Other firms, on checking distribu- 
tion patterns, have found economi- 
cal and profitable operation dictat- 
ed sale of a particular line or prod- 
uct. Monsanto, for example, decid- 
ed it lacked the distribution system 
necessary to market its detergent, 
AIL So that product was sold to Le- 
ver Bros., equipped to distribute 
such products. Similarly, after dis- 
tribution study, Avco sold its Cros- 
ley and Bendix lines to Philco. 

Some multi-product marketers 
face the decision of whether to or- 
ganize selling by product or by type 
of customer. Socony Mobil Oil Co. 
recently took the latter course. It 
drastically revised its former setup 
in which lubricants, for instance, 
were handled by one division re- 
gardless of type of outlet. Now two 
groups have been established. One 
directs all sales to comm ‘jeus- 
tomers who use products them- 
selves. The other markets to resell- 
ers—distributors and dealers. Glenn 
L. Werly, domestic marketing 
manager, feels the new customer- 
oriented marketing manager will im- 
prove sales and service—in a day 
when favorable competitive position 
is the key to successful marketing. 


SIGNAL HAZARDOUS JOBS 
BY COLOR OF CLOTHES 


®@ BRIGHT COLORED jackets and 
shirts have proved a big safety fac- 
tor since worn by construction 
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workers at Carrier Corp., Syracuse. 

Orange shirts identify machinery 
and equipment workers; yellow sig- 
nals exterior workmen; green, utili- 
ty men; and blue, electricians. 
White shirts are reserved for those 
in semi-hazardous jobs, such as plas- 
tering. 

With this color coding of work- 
ers, accidents due to mistaken iden- 
tity have been sharply reduced. 
Such accidents were formerly fre- 
quent when a foreman called on 
the wrong man to perform a haz- 
ardous job. 

Colored clothes yield added ben- 
efits: time saved in tallying dis- 
tribution of manpower on the job, 
improvement of morale and less 
absenteeism. 


FILL SALES POSTS 
WITH OLDER MEN 


@ cLaRy corp., San Gabriel, Calif., 
is one company that not only does- 
n't object to hiring “over forties,” 
but actively seeks them. 

Reasons given for this prefer- 
ence: Older men are more inclined 
to be permanent employees. Most 
own homes and resist distant green- 
er pastures. They need less super- 
vision. They have lived long 





enough to believe hard work is the 
way to make a living. 

In line with this conviction, Clary 
urges all its branch managers to in- 
vestigate candidates in the local 
“Over 40 Club” to fill new sales 
territories. Members of this national 
club represent men who have held 
good positions, currently out of 
work, who have found it hard to 
make new connections because of 
their age. 





TIME SAVERS 


WRITE IT BY HAND 


™@ THERE ARE PLENTY of occasions 
in business where handwriting can 
be used appropriately—with good 
results. Whenever and wherever 
it’s quicker, more convenient, eco- 
nomical, or personal, don’t be 
afraid to substitute handwriting 
for typing. 

Here are a few suggestions on the 
subject, excerpted from the new 
book, Improve Your Handwriting, 
by Claire Trieb Slote (McGraw- 
Hill, New York. 1958. 147 pp. 
$3.50). 

Sometimes penning a message or 
memo is more convenient. Short 
notes, brief instructions, are quick- 
ly jotted down while fresh in mind, 
when dictating equipment is not at 
hand. Some on-the-go executives 
carry memo pads with carbons. 
With no extra effort they record 
handwritten transactions. 

Handwriting, at times, is more 
economical. A typed letter costs 
roughly $1.25 or more and takes the 
time of two people. Often an execu- 
tive can save time and money by 
noting an answer right on an in- 
coming letter or memo and return- 
ing it to the sender. 

And, of course, handwriting is 
more personal. A note of congratu- 
lations or condolence is likely to be 
better appreciated if penned rath- 
er than typed. 

Handwriting can often be a 
shortcut. At Allison Erwin Co. they 
skip the step of transcribing sales- 
men’s handwritten otders. Invoices 
are photocopied directly from the 
original instead. The cost of me- 
chanical billing is reduced and the 
customer gets his invoice faster. 

The sales department is a par- 
ticularly fertile field for savings 
through handwriting. For. routine 
reporting, a mere check-off on 
printed forms often suffices. Then, 
burdened with less writing, the 
salesman can write important infor- 
mation for direct transmission to his 
manager, without the expense and 
time of a typist. He, too, can use 
carbons for a record. 
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A study of ways to cut paper- 
work costs, conducted by The Re- 
search Institute of America, con- 
cluded that many temporary work 
reports, work sheets or first drafts 
don’t have to be typed at all—as 
long as they're legible. 

Take a fresh look at routine 
chores. There are scores of places 
where handwriting is quicker, more 
convenient, economical or personal. 


SPEED INTERNAL DELIVERY 
VIA PNEUMATIC TUBE SYSTEM 


™ YOUR COMPANY may be one that 
can benefit from use of a pneumatic 
tube system for internal delivery of 
correspondence, files, samples and 








small parts. Savings in messenger 
wages alone can repay the cost of 
such an installation in a relatively 
short period. Some users estimate 
return of payout in two to four 
years. 

There are other tangible and in- 
tangible gains from a pneumatic 
tube system. Here are a few report- 
ed by Mr. R. B. Bean, administra- 
tive services manager, Automatic 
Electric Co., Northlake, Il. 
Increased production: Timely ar- 
rival of paper permits timely ac- 
tion. Employees’ output is not in- 
terrupted by chatty messengers. 
Paperwork moving as created, not 
in large batches, encourages steady 
work flow and can save as much as 
a day on some projects. Paperwork 
in transit is much reduced because 
of speedy tube travel between de- 
partments. 

Central filing facilitated: With a 
pneumatic tube’s rapid delivery, 
any department can safely consign 
all but most current files to one cen- 
tral location. Once a supervisor is 
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sure of delivery of any file within 
minutes, he will reduce departmen- 
tal files to an absolute minimum. 
Central file storage is less expensive 
and more efficient than scattered 
departmental filing. 

Improved customer service: This 
often is worth more than all other 
benefits combined. Prompt pneu- 
matic tube relay goes a long way 
toward processing customer's or- 
ders in the shortest possible time. 
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KEEP SUGGESTION 
PROGRAM ALIVE 


™@ MANY GOOD suggestion systems 
die a natural death for lack of ade- 
quate attention. Here is a sampling 
of ideas companies are using to sus- 
tain interest and maintain quality 
of employee suggestions: 

American Cyanamid enlists new- 
comers’ support with a letter read- 
ing, “You've been here long enough 
to see how we do things. You bring 
with you experience you have 
gained elsewhere—perhaps a new 
approach to our problems. Won't 
you use the enclosed blank to give 
us the benefit of your ideas? . . .” 

A. C. Spark Plug sparks more and 
better ideas by having the sugges- 
tion plan supervisor sit down with 
any employee who has made sev- 
eral unaccepted ideas. This per- 
sonal review and guidance im- 
proves both the quantity and qual- 
ity of ideas submitted. 

Companies such as Kennecott 
Wire & Cable send releases to the 
press announcing revitalized sug- 
gestion systems with such headlines 
as “Ideas can earn up to $50,000.” 
Others publicize milestones such as, 
“100th employee receives sugges- 
tion check” or “$25,000 mark in 
cash awards.” 

House organs—Honeywell Circu- 
lacor, for example—dramatize em- 
ployees’ suggestions in action. Con- 
tinental Can issues special booklets 
publicizing award winners. 

Rochester Ordnance District 
spurs successful suggestions with 
personal attention and publicity. 








INFORMATION LEADING 
TO THE SOLUTION OF 
COMMON MANAGEMENT 
PROBLEMS. 


Management Methods will 
pay a reward of $10 for each 
problem solving idea pub- 
lished in this Workshop for 
Management. Ideas must be 


practical, conc written, 
and readily adaptable by 
other firms. Each item should 
fit into one of these five cate- 
gories: 


COST CUTTERS 
PROFIT MAKERS 
SALES BUILDERS 
TIME SAVERS 
MORALE BOOSTERS 


Ideas used will include credit line 


for you and your company. Address: 
The Editor, Management Methods 


Each award winner is photo- 
graphed as he receives his check 
from the commanding officer. One 
picture is posted on the awards 
bulletin board. The other is given 
to the proud winner for his personal 
use. This system works. The winners 
appreciate the added recognition, 
and identify themselves more close- 
ly with top management. 


Correction 


In last month’s Workshop under 
“Check mailing methods,” point 4 
should have read: “. . . . use two-com- 
partment envelopes. For the letter you 
use first class postage while the bulky 
matter enjoys third or fourth class 
rates.” Material <o mailed travels third 
class, not first, as stated. 
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Fiow to overhaul 


Lewis of Hawaiian Aijirlines 


Picture yourself stepping in to manage a company in this 
state of affairs— a new competitor has slashed your market 
e capital is almost gone, bank loans are in default ¢ recent 
cost cutting has backfired ¢ public sentiment amounts to a 
semi-boycott * management incompetency in some posts 
has starved the company of ideas e employees are demor- 
alized by bad labor relations, lack of opportunity. How 
would you tackle these problems? Here’s how one execu- 
tive and his new management team are doing it. This story 


gives you practical ideas to apply in your own business. 


THE PROBLEM: 


An established firm, dulled by security in its limited but captive 
market, suffers management laxity, customer resentment. An alert 
competitor steps in—with devastating results: profits sink to losses, 
morale slumps to bitterness, and all attempts to fight back seem only to 
make matters worse. 


THE ANSWER: 


Paced by a new kind of leadership and management action, the organi- 
zation shakes down, then pulls together for optimum horsepower. 
Scientific budget controls and imaginative sales appeals level the profit 
nosedive. As the business regains stability, new capital is raised to 
crack traditional market barriers. 


THE MAN: 


Arthur D. Lewis, President, Hawaiian Airlines, Ltd., Honolulu, Hawaii. 
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THIS ARTICLE TELLS YOU HOW TO— 

Make a company pull together 

Level a profits nosedive with management controls 
Give a business more sales appeal 

Crack a market barrier 


PHUIUS BY MUKKAY ocrcicR 





A case history 


mums On a balmy Jan- 
uary morning in 1955, a 36-year-old 
Texan named Arthur D. Lewis 
stood in front of the passenger ter- 
minal at Hawaii's International Air- 
port in Honolulu. He watched a 
DC-3 drop down from the bright 
sky and make a routine landing. 
The plane, although its paint had 
peeled, bore the markings of Ha- 
waiian Airlines. Lewis glanced at 
his watch; the flight was 27 minutes 
late. 

He turned to a man standing 
nearby who appeared to be a plan- 
tation worker waiting for a return 
flight to one of the five outer Hawai- 
ian Islands. 

“Are you flying Hawaiian?” 
asked Lewis. 

The man looked back coldly and 
shook his head. “I'll never fly Ha- 
waiian again as long as there's an- 
other way to get where I’m going,” 
he said. 

Those words summed up for 
Arthur Lewis the chief reason why 
Hawaiian Airlines, a traditional in- 
stitution as an inter-island transpor- 
tation link, was losing altitude fast. 


An invitation. On that morning in 
55, Lewis, then an executive of big, 
successful American Airlines, was 
in Honolulu at the invitation of Ha- 
waiian Airlines’ board of directors. 
He was being invited to take over 
the controls of this small, failing 
company. 

“I faced the task,” says he, “of de- 
ciding whether HAL’s troubles were 
curable.” 

To find out, he set about mak- 
ing a study of the company during 
his 10-day visit. Here’s what he 
learned: 


The company: Financed in 1929 by 
the Inter-Island Steam Navigation 
Co., Hawaiian Airlines had start- 
ed scheduled flights between the 
islands with five small amphibians. 
The tiny airline lost money at 
first, then began to prosper, slow- 
ly upgrading its equipment until, 
by the beginning of World War II, 
it was flying DC-3s. In 1942 it in- 
augurated the first scheduled air- 
freight service anywhere in the 
US. 

The war offered the company its 
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“1 faced the task of determining whether 


real opportunity to establish itself: 
following Pearl Harbor, inter-island 
steamer travel was eliminated, leav- 
ing the airline to survive its parent 
company with a virtual monopoly, 
although a monopoly tightly con- 
trolled by war restrictions. 

This monopoly, however, togeth- 
er with the war conditions, planted 
the seeds of big problems that were 
to plague the company later. With 
travel restricted and seats almost 
unobtainable except on a priority 
basis, Hawaiian’s personnel ac- 
quired a reputation for arrogance, 
self-interest and _ discrimination. 
This reputation was particularly se- 
vere among Oriental citizens who 
make up a big part of Hawaii's 
population. Few of these people 
qualified by occupation for travel 
priority; their resentment of this 
fact turned into serious bitterness 
toward HAL itself. 

It was the kind of problem that 
plagued all airlines during the war. 
Most took steps to overcome it 
when the war was over. In the case 
of Hawaiian Airlines, however, the 
problem of customer resentment 
continued unabated. 

This fact left the door wide open 
to competition—and competition 
was not long in coming. 

Angered by treatment received 
from Hawaiian Airlines during the 
war, a wealthy Chinese business- 
man of Honolulu, Ruddy F. Tongg, 
bought up a fleet of war surplus 
DC-3s, converted them, and organ- 
ized Trans-Pacific Airlines. TPA 
started non-scheduled flights in 
1946; in 1949, it was certified to be- 
gin scheduled flights in direct com- 
petition with Hawaiian. 

TPA exploited to the hilt the 
war-time grievances against Ha- 
waiian Airlines, and charged the 
company with new grievances. For 
example, HAL was accused of be- 
ing closely allied with the “Big 
Five,” a group of sugar factors al- 
leged to have once firmly controlled 
much of Hawaii's economy. 

At first, some HAL officials 
seemed convinced the threat could 
not last. But soon former customers 
began to stay away from Hawaiian 
flights in droves, turning to TPA’s 
reservations counters instead. For 


bewildered Hawaiian Airlines, the 
situation became serious, the com- 
petition fierce. Trans-Pacific cer- 
tainly was not making a profit, but 
now neither was Hawaiian. By 
1950, both airlines were on govern- 
ment subsidy. And by 1954, TPA 
had attracted 30% of the inter-island 
passenger business, plus 7% of the 
air freight tonnage. 

In the meantime, in its attempt 
to fight back, HAL’s management 
had decided to further upgrade its 
equipment, began replacing some 
of its older DC-3s with bigger, fast- 
er CV-340s. The new planes repre- 
sented a huge investment, financed 
by a $2.8 million bank loan. These 
new planes helped pull some cus- 
tomers back from the competition. 
But TPA countered with a heavy 
advertising campaign, discrediting 
the CV-340s. Hawaiian’s gain was 
only a temporary one: business 
again started slipping away. To 
make matters worse, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board which dealt out sub- 
sidy picked up the cry that HAL’s 
new, bigger planes were not eco- 
nomically suited to its type of short 
haul operation. In 1953, HAL’s sub- 
sidy was slashed by more than half 
—a devastating blow that pushed 
the company well into the red. 

Hawaiian’s management tried to 
find other ways to stay competitive. 
It undertook an all-out campaign 
against its run-away costs. But in- 
stead of seeking ways to become 
more efficient, management just 
stopped spending money. Selling 
and advertising expenditures were 
reduced, resulting in lost revenue. 
Flight schedules were curtailed 
without sound planning, and more 
revenue was lost. Aircraft were 
maintained mechanically, but clean- 
ing and painting were neglected; 
rips in cabin upholstery were left 
unmended. 

Personnel were eliminated indis- 
criminately, resulting in confusion 
and administrative bottlenecks, plus 
dangerously low morale. Because of 
poor employee relations, three 
groups of employees—pilots, me- 
chanics and clerks—turned to unions 
for representation. Vacations and 
other earned time off were with- 
held, resulting in a backlog of thou- 
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sands of dollars worth of time that 
would have to be paid for in some 
way later. 

In sum total, the intended sav- 
ings had made matters worse. Capi- 
tal was running out and the bank 
loan payments could not be met. It 
was clear that the company was 
just not up to the job of withstand- 
ing the kind of competition Trans- 
Pacific offered. 

The founder of the company, 
Stanley C. Kennedy, was 65 and 
about to retire. Before doing so, 
however, he and his board of direc- 
tors called for a management re-or- 
ganization. They retained a firm of 
mainland management consultants 
to make a survey of the company 
and to evaluate management per- 
sonnel. Then the executive commit- 
tee of HAL’s board was instructed 
to locate a strong candidate for the 
presidency. A thorough search was 
made, with the help of the consult- 
ing firm, and the committee made its 
recommendation: Arthur D. Lewis. 


The man. Lewis, trained in eco- 
nomics at the University of Texas, 
had joined American Airlines in 
1941 in a market research capacity. 
He served briefly in the Air Trans- 
port Command during the war, re- 
turned to American to become di- 
rector of economic planning. 

By the time Hawaiian Airlines 
approached him, Lewis had risen 
to assistant vice president at Amer- 
ican, was assured of financial secur- 
ity and had an open road ahead. 

But, says he, the facts about Ha- 
waiian Airlines attracted him. “I 
was intrigued by the challenge the 
company’s problems offered, by the 
idea of becoming chief executive of 
an airline, and, of course, by Ha- 
waiis climate.” 


The decision. Could HAL’s troubles 
be licked? Following his initial 
analysis of the company, Lewis de- 
cided that they could. Thus, for a 
small salary increase, plus a bonus 
arrangement, stock option and a 
three-year contract, he moved into 
his Honolulu office in February 
1955, first as executive vice presi- 
dent, then as president five months 
later. 

The remainder of this article de- 
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not this company’s problems were curable.” 


scribes in detail some of the major 
actions President Lewis has taken to 
overhaul his sputtering company. 
Although the management prob- 
lems of your company may seem to 
be of a different nature from those 
of a small territorial airline, you'll 
find that the imaginative solutions 
and ideas offered here are readily 
adaptable to any company’s needs 


PROBLEM NUMBER 1: 


How to make a company 
pull together 


A sparkless organization is re- 
kindled with leadership, organ- 
ization, motivation, training. 


#When Arthur Lewis joined Ha- 
waiian Airlines, he knew he could 
not untangle the snarl of problems 
through his own single-handed ac- 
tions. No matter how direct these 
actions might be, the job would call 
for more than vigorous personal 
leadership; it would also call for 
executive ability to create new 
vigor and coordinated action among 
people throughout the organization. 

This meant rebuilding the com- 
pany’s wrecked attitudes. If he 
could get HAL’s 600 employees to 
form a well coordinated and well 
motivated force in front of him, 
reasoned Lewis, he could multiply 
the problem-solving power of his 
own actions. 

The slump in employee attitudes 
had come about as a by-product of 
the company’s over-all problems. 
Under the strain of financial losses, 
management had neglected em- 
ployee recognition, neglected em- 
ployees’ self-interests, and created 
antagonistic relations with the vari- 
ous unions which now represented 
almost all of the employees. 

Lack of opportunity was one 
more big cause of degenerate atti- 
tudes. 

“Our competitor,” says Lewis, 
“was doing all the growing.” 

Little or no chance for advance- 
ment existed in most departments. 
Although the company’s ranks had 
been thinned during the preceding 
years of decline, the organization 
was still somewhat overstaffed. In 
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Lewis began circulating among personnel, asking people about their jobs and 





their problems. As a result of this applied leadership, morale improved. 


some cases, the wrong people had 
been let go. In other cases, the 
wrong people had not only been 
retained, but had been promoted. 
HAL was still made up of many 
good people, but most of these em- 
ployees had been discouraged— 
even blocked—in their desires to 
offer their extra efforts. 

“Company spirit” at HAL had 
disappeared, and internal dishar- 
mony had converted itself into bit- 
ter inter-departmental rivalry. 


THE ANSWER 


Lewis decided he could stimulate 
the strongest favorable response 
from the organization with the 
shock of a complete overhaul, rather 
than the slower process of piece- 
meal repair. 

But before undertaking the 

shakeup intended, he wanted to 
study the organization further, and 
win confidence and respect in his 
capacity of management leader- 
ship. 
Applied leadership. After his first 
week on the job, Lewis moved his 
office from midtown Honolulu, 
where some of the staff was located, 
out to the heart of HAL’s opera- 
tions at the airfield. 

He began circulating among per 
sonnel, asking people about their 
jobs and their problems. He talked 
with stewardesses, supervisors, pi- 
lots, clerks. He called special meet- 
ings of various groups. 


Lewis discovered that most peo- 
ple, including management person- 
nel were uninformed or misin- 
formed about the company’s posi- 
tion and problems. Lewis minced no 
words in revealing the unfavorable 
financial status, but he stressed his 
confidence that, if everyone would 
pull together, the company could 
prosper again soon. 

One common complaint Lewis 
received from supervisors and oth- 
ers was that they had not been 
given the freedom to do their jobs. 
Management, they said, had at- 
tempted to maintain control over 
its shaky operations by issuing re- 
sponsibility all right, but by holding 
back authority. Lewis took token 
steps to foreshadow the changes 
that were to come: being careful 
not to over-compensate for the com- 
pany’s past mistakes, he began as- 
signing specific, carefully defined 
areas to management authority. 

At the same time, he made clear 
that he expected results. People got 
the impression from Lewis that he 
was a warm, human man on the 
outside, and a tight, efficient, pre- 
cise executive underneath. 

Pockets of resentment and _ re- 
sistance continued in some quarters 
as Lewis applied his leadership—a 
brand of leadership entirely new to 
the company. But, at the same time, 
signs of positive results began to 
appear. The much-sought-after vig- 
or was beginning to bud in the 
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work and attitudes of people at all 
levels. 

“It is amazing,” says Lewis, “how 
quickly people will respond when 
given the motivation to do so.” 
HR plus PR. It quickly became 
clear that the leadership and hu- 
man relations efforts that Lewis was 
applying inside the company were 
going to be only part of the job. 
Over the years, HAL had become 
intricately wrapped into the eco- 
nomic and social life of the islands; 
thus Lewis saw that he would have 
to complement his internal human 
relations with external public rela- 
tions. He would have to create a 
new public personality for Hawai- 
ian Airlines, one that would hon- 
estly demonstrate a posture of posi- 
tive efficiency and community serv- 
ice. 

He started by winning the sup- 
port and friendship of many im- 
portant persons in the community 
who formerly had been critical of 
Hawaiian. Backed by this kind of 
critical guidance and help, Lewis 
quickly made himself known in var- 
ious community circles, offering his 
time and the facilities of his com- 
pany for public service projects. 
Choosing a management. During 
his initial weeks and months on the 
job as HAL’s new chief executive, 
Lewis watched his people care- 
fully. He tested men with special 


“People will respond 
when given the 
motivation.” 





projects. He weighed the soundness 
of the thinking behind what each 
person had to say. He kept his eyes 
peeled for men who displayed im- 
aginative yet practical ideas. 

At the same time, Lewis was giv- 
ing considerable thought to the 
company’s basic organization struc- 
ture. He asked himself how the 
company cculd be re-organized to 
get more efficiency with fewer per- 
sonnel. He studied the recommen- 
dations of the consulting firm that 
had surveyed the company. He 
sought the suggestions of various 
members of his board of directors, 
as well as other business contacts 
whose judgment he trusted. 

It took Lewis four months to get 
his preliminary organization plans 
lined up and pinned down. By then 
he had also carefully evaluated the 
key men working under him, and 
decided which of these men he 
wanted on his top management 
team. Once his initial plans were 
set, he began moving them into 
motion. 

He tapped the shoulders of two 
men in the organization and, sub- 
ject to board approval, named them 
vice presidents. They are: 
= Brian A. Cooke, vice president 
and treasurer, an intelligent, crisp 
thinking young man who had joined 
the company as an accountant 10 
years before and since moved up 


to the rank of secretary-treasurer. 
Lewis gave Cooke renewed and 
expanded responsibility so that he 
could function as HAT,’s chief finan- 
cial officer. 

= Lionel D. Machado, vice presi- 
dent-operations, a soft-spoken, 
friendly but stern-minded man who 
had joined the company as a pilot 
17 years before, later became HAL’s 
instructor check pilot. 

Lewis also gave top level status 
and responsibility to the company’s 
young director of industrial rela- 
tions, Lyman C. Conant. 

These three men offered not only 

the beginning of a strong and well 
balanced management team, but 
an extensive background of experi- 
ence within the company on which 
Lewis knew he could draw. 
How to sell a job. There remained, 
however, one big vacancy to be 
filled. The need was for a top level 
sales executive who could pump 
new life into the selling phase of 
the business—the area where Ha- 
waiian Airlines had floundered 
worst during the past years. Be- 
cause there had been no manage- 
ment development, no one in the 
company was equipped to take 
over this sensitive sales job. Lewis 
had to search for his man on the 
outside. 

He was fortunate to find a prime 
candidate close at hand. The man 
was Jack C. Tobin, district sales 
manager in Hawaii for United Air- 
lines. Tobin seemed ideally suited 
to HAL’s sales management job: 
he was already an established lead- 
er in Hawaii's business community; 
he had for 15 years successfully han- 
dled both sales and service respon- 
sibilities for United; his manage- 
ment abilities had previously won 
him an “Outstanding Young Man” 
vote from the Chicago Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Lewis and Tobin spent long hours 
together discussing Hawaiian Air- 
lines, often debating the company’s 
problems until the small hours of 
the morning. 

But when Lewis offered Tobin 
the sales vice presidency, Tobin 
balked. Lewis, confident that he 
could win his man over, kept up 
the pressure, but to no avail. Tobin 
stood firm. 

One day, following what seemed 
to amount to a final turndown from 
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Within four months, Lewis had located the men he wanted 





BRIAN A. COOKE 


Vice President 
and Treasurer 


Tobin, Lewis dejectedly started a 
letter to an executive recruiting 
agency back on the mainland, but 
then began pacing his office. Tobin 
was obviously the right man for the 
job. Lewis decided he’d make just 
one more try to win him over. 

The persistence paid off. Largely 
because Tobin was impressed by 
his future boss’s own salesmanship, 
he threw over the career he had 
built at United, officially joined Ha- 
waiian in October 1955 as its vice 
president for sales and service. 
Consolidation. One of HAL’s prob- 
lems had been fragmentation: too 
many small departments supposed- 
ly working together yet organiza- 
tionally separated, sometimes even 
physically separated. Example: the 
reservations staff was located in the 
Honolulu office, the flight schedul- 
ing department at the airport. 
HAL’s organization suffered from 
overlapping responsibilities, as well 
as gaps of unassigned responsibility. 
And the chain of command in some 
cases was so long and involved that 
communications broke down. 

Now, however, as Lewis filled 
each of his three vice presidencies, 
he undertook to tighten, strengthen, 
consolidate the organization under- 
neath. Departments were _re- 
grouped along strictly functional 
lines. 

For example, under Operations 
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LIONEL D. MACHADO 
Vice President— 
Operations 


Vice President Machado were 
placed three divisions: flight opera- 
tions; flight maintenance; and a 
consolidated division consisting of 
purchasing and stores, communica- 
tions systems, and facilities main- 
tenance. 

New departments were created 
to fill out the framework. Under 
Finance Vice President Cooke, a 
department of economic control 
came into being. A traffic depart- 
ment was added to the organization 
where, surprisingly, none had ex- 
isted before. 

Sales re-organization. What hap- 
pened in the area of sales was even 
more significant. 

In the first place, Sales Vice Pres- 
ident Tobin was assigned responsi- 
bility not only for all selling activi- 
ties, but for all passenger handling 
activities as well. Station operation 
was folded into the sales depart- 
ment. The objective: to create sales 
oriented thinking among all service 
people. The mandate, as expressed 
by President Lewis: “Everyone in 
our company who touches a passen- 
ger is to be under sales discipline.” 
Thus, even such personnel as stew- 
ardesses became part of the sales 
organization. 

Once consolidated, sales respon- 
sibility was divided functionally. 
Two related but different sales 
groups were created: one to sell the 


LYMAN C. CONANT 
Director of 
Industrial Relations 


local business, the other to sell the 
tourist business (largely through 
mainland travel agencies). 

The sifting process. Now the job of 
organization rebuilding moved 
down to the lower levels. No time 
was lost in stirring up sales person- 
nel by change-making. Because of 
the preliminary discussions Tobin 
had held with Lewis, he joined the 
company with a sound orientation. 
As soon as the reins of sales and 
service were in his hands, he began 
releasing people who had given 
evidence that they could not—or 
would not—bend their shoulders to 
the wheel with the strength and 
enthusiasm required. 

Says Tobin: “A man whose supe- 
riors have crippled him in his job 
for a long period may be unable to 
regain his ability to perform, even 
when given the opportunity, until 
he moves elsewhere.” 

While the organization was thus 
being sifted out, qualified men far- 
ther down the line were being lo- 
cated and moved up to substantially 
bigger jobs. On the various islands, 
the positions of district sales mana- 
ger and assistant manager were cre- 
ated. When Tobin assigned men to 
these decentralized management 
posts, he imposed on them a two- 
fold duty: 1) to get sales results, 
and 2) to train the people under 
them. Tobin gave his new mana- 
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JACK C. TOBIN 


Vice President— 
Sales and Service 


gers evidence of his confidence in 
them by releasing large shares of his 
own management authority to them. 

Says Tobin: “When a building is 
burning down, you want the man 
who can carry the most buckets of 
water. That’s why we promoted 
strictly on the basis of ability and 
potential ability. A man’s previous 
level in the company, his race or 
his social position had nothing to do 
with it. And, incidentally, we didn’t 
just pick the best salesmen; we se- 
lected the men who we thought 
would make the best sales mana- 
gers. We selected people on ability 
to put people together, not on the 
ability to put pieces of their jobs 
together.” 

New blood to strengthen the or- 
ganization was sought from the 
outside. 

Often, when a good man was 
found, he was offered a salary high- 
er than he could have earned under 
the previous management. But be- 
cause the staff was now being re- 
built with fewer people of higher 
caliber, net dollar economies re- 
sulted. 

A by-product of the re-organiza- 
tion was a shorter, faster line of 
communication from top to bottom. 
Reason: despite the new manage- 
ment manpower at the top and on 
the firing lines, particularly in sales, 
an unnecessary layer of middle 
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to fill key posts and make up his top management team. 


“Il looked for men who 
could offer imaginative 
yet practical ideas.” 


management had been removed. 
Scientific methods. When Lewis ar- 
rived on the job at Hawaiian Air- 
lines, his actions of leadership had 
given the organization what 
amounted to a powerful and posi- 
tive shot in the arm. The period of 
major reorganization that followed, 
however, caused another kind of 
reaction. This was the reason: 

Lewis and his associates felt that 
once they launched the re-organiza- 
tion program, they had to keep it 
moving and see the job through, in 
order to avoid the risk that the com- 
pany’s framework would solidify 
before it was fully remolded. This 
kind of drastic change kept the en- 
tire company in a state of flux 
which, although it fortunately did 
not affect operation to any serious 
extent, did cause a feeling of emo- 
tional upheaval among many em- 
ployees. 

Partly to counteract the insecur- 
ity caused by rapid change, how- 
ever, Lewis had set other forces in 
motion. He began applying man- 
agement methods which gave in- 
dications that, once the organization 
was shaken down and pulled to- 
gether, things would be run on a 
firm and strictly scientific basis. 

For example, standards of work 
performance were established, nota- 
bly in the aircraft maintenance de- 
partments. These standards were 


established on an informal basis at 
first, but refined and improved as 
time went by. The standards gave 
employees a tangible measuring 
stick of what was expected of them 
in their jobs, and served manage- 
ment by insuring that employees 
would not pace themselves too 
slowly. 

Job evaluation was also applied 
on a scientific basis. Job descrip- 
tions were written and a fair, equi- 
table wage and salary program was 
designed and installed. Further- 
more, not only jobs but people were 
given thorough evaluation. At one 
point, Lewis ordered each depart- 
ment head to make a thorough 
analysis of the supervisors working 
under him, as a means of determin- 
ing which of these men were quali- 
fied to be moved up in the organ- 
ization. 

Still other methods were applied 
to add stability. Such simple and 
common employee relations tools as 
a suggestion system had been over- 
looked in the past, but now were 
instailed. 

More significantly, Lewis and In- 
dustrial Relations Man Conant un- 
dertook to work with the unions on 
a positive basis of partnership. As 
personnel policies and working con- 
ditions were upgraded, the unions 
were given a full share of credit for 
the improvements. Partly as a re- 
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sult of this cooperative attitude on 
inanagement’s part, the mechanics’, 
clerks’ and pilots’ unions agreed to 
a one-year moratorium on wage 
negotiations soon after Lewis ar- 
rived. 

Training and _ recognition. Two 
other methods have been used by 
Lewis in his efforts to create a well 
coordinated and well motivated or- 
ganization at Hawaiian Airlines. 

The methods are training and 
recognition. 

“Training,” says VP Tobin, “is not 
one of the places in which we feel 
we can afford to economize.” 

At HAL, training is emphasized 
in a number of areas. For example, 
the company has its own steward- 
ess training school, is able to take a 
young woman from practically any 
social background and, in a period 
of six weeks, give her the skills and 
personality training she needs to 
serve as a Sales builder for the com- 
pany. 

Despite the variety of training 
efforts undertaken by the company, 
however, it is management training 
and management development that 
are given priority. 

Here the company faced a handi- 
cap: Hawaii possessed fewer of the 
management training facilities than 
are now commonly available in 
most U.S. cities. HAL’s answer: it 
formed its own management club. 
Once each month, management 
and supervisory personnel from all 
the islands fly into Honolulu for a 
regular dinner meeting at which 
internal problems and general man- 
agement topics are discussed. The 
managers themselves pay half the 
cost of the programs. Four times a 
year, department heads are invited 
to attend regular meetings of the 
top management staff. For these 
meetings, management books, mag- 
azine articles and other readings are 
assigned, then discussed in detail. 

Another training method used by 
the company for its major depart- 
ment heads and senior executives 
is to send them back to the main- 
land to attend management devel- 
opment programs such as Harvard’s 
advanced management course, and 
the sales management program put 
on each summer at Rutgers. 

Says Lewis: “When one of our 
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executives is away for a number of 
weeks taking part in one of these 
programs, it’s not only good train- 
ing for him, it’s also good training 
for the man under him who has to 
take over his boss’s job.” 

HAL also places heavy emphasis 
on management counseling and 
coaching. 

Says Industrial Relations Direc- 
tor Conant: “I don’t think you gain 
much by sitting a man down and 
telling him. You get the best train- 
ing results when you give him a 
chance to convince himself. But in 
order for that to work, he’s got to 
have a driving force of motivation 
behind him.” 

One way HAL maintains this 
force of motivation behind its peo- 
ple is by offering special recogni- 
tion for special achievement. For 
example, an “Employee of the Year” 
award is made, carrying with it 100 
shares of company stock. Similarly, 
a “Stewardess of the Year” award 
is presented; among the prizes is an 
all-expense tour of the mainland 
(during which the top stewardess 


PROBLEM NUMBER 2: 


How to level a nosedive with 


Budgets and better management 
reports mean better schedules, 
lower costs and a net profit. 


= Profit disability at Hawaiian Air- 


. lines was due largely to the bludg- 


eon of costs. In 1955, when Arthur 
D. Lewis stepped in as chief oper- 
ating executive, he was forced to 
face two distasteful facts: 

Fact one: The company was operat- 
ing in a limited market. Because 
HAL operations were confined—by 
geography and CAB charter—with- 
in the 300-odd miles between the six 
Hawaiian Islands, its costs were 
high, particularly fixed costs. Typi- 
cal reason: it costs HAL about as 
much to sell an $11.20 seat on the 
100-mile flight from Honolulu to 
Maui as it costs TWA to sell a 
$182.88 seat on a 3,000-mile flight 
from New York to Los Angeles. The 
tourist business further complicates 


serves as a goodwill representative 
for the airline. 

The need: controls. Within a year, 
President Arthur Lewis had accom- 
plished his initial goal of breathing 
new life into what had been a spark- 
less organization. He did it with 
personal leadership, organization, 
motivation and training, mixed with 
other tested methods of modern 
management. 

But even a strong, smooth-work- 
ing organization is not enough in 
itself to turn a company from loss 
to profit—as Lewis discovered. Dur- 
ing 1955, his first year with the 
company, Lewis slashed the net 
operating loss to $243,147, from 
$592,038 the previous year. But it 
was still a loss—a significant one. 

What the company needed now to 
replace red ink with black was a 
set of workable management con- 
trols that would force costs down 
and profits up. 

The following section details how 
Lewis and his management team 
created and installed such controls, 
and the results that were achieved. 


management controls 


cost problems. Although tourists 
contribute heavily to HAL’s in- 
come, the business is seasonal. This 
means retaining equipment and 
other facilities that are not fully 
utilized year-around. 

Fact two: Despite the market limit- 
tations, HAL was now sharing the 
market with a new competitor. Yet 
HAL had found that to trim flight 
schedules in line with lost business 
meant more lost business. And com- 
peting on the basis of price was out 
of the question. 

Largely because of these two key 
facts—limited market and new com- 
petition—HAL had been unable to 
pay a dividend since 1949. Profits 
had begun to slip then, turned to a 
loss in 1953, a far greater loss in 
1954. 

The next year, when Lewis came 
in and slashed the loss by more than 

(Continued on page 92) 
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GRADUAL AUTOMATION 


your small plant 


can start it now 


This article challenges—with proof—most of what has been said about 
automation in small and medium sized plants. And it will challenge your 


thinking. The facts and case examples given here can start your company 


on a new road to planned profits. 


by S. E. Rusinoff 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering, 
Illinois Institute of Technology 





Don’t let your 
rival companies 
out-automate you! 


You can automate 
without expensive 
initial investment! 
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mus Tf yours is a small or medium 
sized plant, and if you think of automation as 
a method reserved for only big plants, you'd 
better revise your thinking. 

And you'd be well advised to change your 
thinking right now, instead of putting off an 
investigation of how you can apply automa- 
tion in your operation. A significant number 
of plants—perhaps some of your competitors— 
have already begun automating on a gradual 
basis, with profitable results. 

Firms like Alloy Manufacturing Co. in Chi- 
cago have proved that automation is frequent- 
ly as adaptable to the small plant as to the 
large. If your company employs from as few 
as 30 or 40 people to as many as 1,000, gradual 
automation may give you both an immediate 
return and a long range competitive edge. 

Two factors are causing small and medium 
sized plants to adopt the concept of gradual 
automation. 

First is the factor of cost. Experience has 
shown that large capital outlays are not usual- 
ly required to automate a significant amount 
of machinery. In a carefully planned program 
of gradual automation, the small scale capital 
expenditures required in each stage can be 





returned quickly for re-investment in the next 
stage. 

Second is the factor of product variety. Once 
your program is well underway, you will find 
that automation usually makes short runs of 
different products more economical and feasi- 
ble than they are under mass production tech- 
niques, where machines are geared to produce 
large volumes of similar or identical products. 
Automation permits greater flexibility in 
adapting production units to turning out 
parts with different specifications. Where old 
machines were restricted to producing large 
volumes of one or few parts, automatic ma- 
chines will be able to produce limited volumes 
of a large variety of parts. 

Biggest production gains through small- 
scale, gradual automation have been realized 
by producers of fabricated metal products. Re- 
cent studies of manufacturing processes in the 
metalworking industries indicate that approx- 
imately 16% of all manufacturing operations 
can be profitably automated. It is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that, for small and me- 
dium sized plants, this estimate is too low, 
since percentages of automatable operations 
in many such plants where automation has 
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Don’t wait 
automate 
for significant 

gain. 


Automate 
old machines 
increase 


productivity. 


Figure 1: When this machine was rebuilt to combine opera- 
tions automatically, it increased productivity 300%. 
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been introduced range up to greater than 50%. 
At Alloy Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of 
component metal parts, where a program of 
gradual automation has been underway since 
1955, it is anticipated that about 60% of all 
processes will be automated by the program's 
completion in 1963. 

The history of automation at Alloy is worthy 
of a closer look because of the model it can 
provide for other plants for which gradual au- 
tomation can cause significant productivity 
gains—at a time when such gains are becom- 
ing increasingly important. 

Alloy Manufacturing Co. manufactures fuel 
pumps, universal joint parts, oil and grease 
seals, and other component parts. It employs 
an average workforce of some 100 employees. 
Gross annual sales approach $1 million. Most 
of the work done is in the replacement field, 
and is on a contract basis. 

The key to successful automation at Alloy 
has been the redesign and improvement of ex- 
isting machinery for automatic and semi-auto- 
matic operation. A number of concrete exam- 
ples will serve to illustrate the precise nature 
of gradual automation, as applied at the Alloy 
plant. 

Figure 1 is a rebuilt New Britain six-spindle 
automatic chucking machine that performs 
combined machining operations on universal 
joint crosses. This machine was redesigned in 
order to increase its output per unit input of 
labor. Redesign features include the use of all 
six spindles and all tool positions. With im- 
provements, productivity has increased three 
to one. Plans are now underway for the ad- 
dition of an automatic loading device. 

A slightly different type of improvement 


was sought in the semi-automatic machine 
shown in Figure 2. The function of this ma- 
chine is the generation of radii on wing bear- 
ings used in universal joints. Starting with the 
frame from an unused machine, it was de- 
signed and built to combine the operation of 
three separate machines into a single unit. In 
the finished unit a single operator can do the 
work of three before improvements. Actual 
saving is greater than three to one, because of 
the improved machine’s greater productivity 
rate. Increased productivity is due to the addi- 
tion of automatic devices to the improved ma- 
chine, which include indexing, orientation and 
motivation of two workpieces simultaneously. 

Automatic operations incorporated into the 
centerless internal grinding machine shown in 
Figure 3 include loading, feeding, grinding 
and ejecting. Output per unit input of labor 
has so increased with the addition of automatic 
operations that Alloy plans to install a second, 
identical grinder, to be handled concurrently 
by the same operator, thus doubling the ratio 
of output to labor input. Improvements also 
include automatic wheel dressing, and an au- 
tomatic gauging device. 

This machine grinds inside diameters in 
universal joint bearing cups. There are a num- 
ber of advantages in the use of automatic cen- 
terless grinding units which are of special sig- 
nificance in planning a program of gradual 
automation. The work does not have to be 
center drilled on the ends, thus saving ma- 
chining time. The grinding operation is almost 
continuous, which saves loading and unloading 
time. Operation of the machine does not re- 
quire a skilled mechanic; upkeep cost is low. 

Assembled fuel pumps are inspected in the 





Figure 2: Rebuilt from the frame of an unused machine, this 
new automation device combines three operations in one. 
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operation shown in Figure 4. Testing errors 
have been reduced to practically zero with the 
addition of the gauge illustrated. Installation 
of the gauge will make it possible in the near 
future to add a device in the testing opera- 
tion which automatically rejects defective 
parts. 

The implications of this seemingly minor im- 
provement are far-reaching. The use of gauges 
as inspection tools is an important step toward 
automation, for both the small plant and the 
mass-producer. This is especially true in the 
development of automated quality control sys- 
tems. A fully developed automatic gauging 
system is capable of stopping and changing 
the tooling in a machining operation, of ad- 
justing the tool when machined workpieces 
approach the limits of tolerance and of actu- 
ating segregating mechanisms so that faulty 
parts are rejected. 

The four processes described are part of an 
integrated program of plant improvement 
through gradual automation. Each improve- 
ment has been undertaken only after careful 
planning, with respect to both its immediate 
consequences and its long range relationship 
to the entire program. Time must be allowed 
between improvements for the ironing out of 
wrinkles in new and redesigned machinery, 
for the training of operators for their new, 
usually more complex duties and for cost dis- 
tribution. Skillful planning has made it possi- 
ble for Alloy already to realize impressive pro- 
ductivity gains. 

In planning a program of gradual automa- 
tion, the plant operator must deal with speci- 
fic problems. No set of blueprints has been de- 
veloped which will enable you to make a 





Figure 3: Automation of this machine made the operator’s 
job so simple that he now can handle two machines at once. 
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quick, efficient changeover to maximum auto- 
matic production within a few months. The 
precise nature of the improvements you under- 
take will. be determined largely by the specific 
conditions under which your plant operates. 
However, it is possible to formulate three basic 
problems, common to every attempt toward 
gradual automation. The experience of Alloy 
can be a helpful guide to solution of these 
problems. 


1. How do you initiate a program of 
gradual automation? 


The first step is to select a single machine 
on which to begin improvements. The machine 
chosen should usually be the one producing 
the greatest number of identical pieces in one 
setup. It has been mentioned that automation 
permits greater flexibility in adapting produc- 
tion units to producing parts with different 
specifications. However, because there is more 
time involved in changing over an automatic 
operation, parts least affected by such factors 
as model changeover should be automated 
first. 

Selection should also depend upon the prac- 
ticability of making improvements without in- 
terfering with normal production schedules. 
It should be possible to rebuild and adapt on 
plant premises, where supervision and devel- 
opment of adaptations are under close control. 
In the automation of a metal cutting machine, 
initial steps usually involve one or a combina- 
tion of the following stages: orientation, load- 
ing, clamping, indexing, delivery of work- 
piece to cutting tool, operation of cutting tool 
and ejection of workpiece. 

The machine chosen should be one in which 


AUTOMATION 


Automation 
should not disrupt 
normal produc- 
tion schedules. 


Automation— 
mainly an indivi- 
dual company 
affair. 





Figure 4: Testing errors have been reduced to practically 
zero with the addition of this automation gauge. 
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improvements will effect a high degree of in- 
crease in product output. Obviously, increased 
productivity should be weighed against the 
factors outlined above, and those improve- 
ments should be undertaken first that offer the 
greatest benefits in terms of output per unit 
of cost input and the ability to absorb costs 
quickly. In this connection it is important that 
the operation before the improved one be 
able to supply the number of workpieces re- 
quired by the redesigned machine, and that 
the subsequent operation be able to absorb 
the increased output. 


2. How do you regulate capital expendi- 
tures in a program of gradual automation? 

Problems of cost can best be handled in 
terms of the amount of time in which the pro- 
posed improvement can be expected to pay 
for itself. This fluctuates according to a num- 
ber of factors, including market duration for 
the finished product, cost changes, product 
price changes and, most important, product 
model change-over. Long-term contract work 
frequently lends itself to small-scale, gradual 
automation. 

In many plants an improvement should be 
expected to pay for itself within six months 
or a year. Whether costs should be absorbed in 
the fiscal year during which the improvement 
was made, or amortized over a greater period 
of time, is a problem to be worked out jointly 
by the engineering staff and the accounting de- 
partment. The range of variation possible can 
be illustrated by noting that Alloy has found a 
period of two years to be adequate for most 
improvements. One reason for this generous 
period is that product model change-over 
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rarely necessitates complete redesign of parts 
manufactured at Alloy. 


3. How do you evaluate the long range 
consequences of each stage in a program 
of gradual automation? 

Redesign and improvement of machinery 
should be undertaken only after careful con- 
sideration of its consequences for the entire 
program. Can similar improvements be made 
on other machines? Can this improvément 
lend itself to further improvements on the 
same machine? Can the improved machine be 
combined or integrated with other operations? 
Both selection and redesign must be made to 
accommodate these goals. 

In the case of the centerless grinding ma- 
chine discussed above, improvements have 
made possible the installation of a similar ma- 
chine, thus doubling output per unit of labor. 
The New Britain six-spindle chucking ma- 
chine was redesigned in such a manner that 
the addition of an automatic loading device is 
the next logical step toward automation. The 
gauging operation employed in the inspection 
of assembled fuel pumps will eventually be 
part of a control system designed to make au- 
tomatic machine adjustments in the assembly 
process. 

The general pattern in gradual automation 
is the step-by-step addition of automatic de- 
vices, followed by their integration into a fully 
automatic production system. Such a system 
integrates the three major functions of produc- 
tion—materials handling, fabrication and in- 
spection—into a self-regulating whole. The ul- 
timate development in automation is the push- 
button factory, where automation is utilized 
from the introduction of raw materials to the 
delivery of finished products at the end of a 
completely self-controlled system. 

Most small and medium-sized plants are a 
long way from the push-button era. Much of 
the machinery required for such systems is still 
too expensive for most manufacturers to con- 
sider. Much has not yet been developed. But, 
the plan of gradual automation discussed here 
is within the reach of virtually every manu- 
facturer, particularly in the metalworking 
industries. Metal casting, metal forging, press- 
working, metal cutting, heat treatment of met- 
als, metal joining operations—all these basic 
metalworking processes are susceptible to 
some degree of automation now. And the par- 
ticular merit of gradual automation is that 
productivity increases per unit of cost can be 
realized with the introduction of small im- 
provements in existing machinery, rather than 
after an entire program is completed. In the 
case of Alloy, each one of the improvements 
described above, and many others, spelled 
greater immediate productivity—and greater 
immediate profits. @ 
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New evidence points to the fact that it is a mistake to 


cut back on sales effort during the summer. Reason: summer 


months are planning months for most business buyers. Sales 


power in mid-summer produces purchase orders in October. 


mes Did you wait un- 
til summer’s end to shift your sell- 
ing campaign into high gear? If so, 
you may have made a strategic 
error. 

Contrary to much popular belief, 
facts show that summer is a good 
time for many firms to maintain or 
even accelerate their selling activ- 
ity, rather than to let it slack off— 
particularly if you sell to business 
buyers. 

Consider the popular belief con- 
cerning the buying practices of 
business and industrial firms. It 
goes something like this: 

Business firms tend to place 

more orders for new equip- 

ment (and so on) in the fall, 
after vacations and the gen- 
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eral summer slow-down are 
over. Thus it’s a mistake to 
waste sales effort and adver- 
tising budget during the sum- 
mer months. Better to con- 
serve selling strength during 
the summer, then come in 
strong with a selling surge in 
the fall. 

The fallacy in such reasoning is 
this: 

Although it is true that business 
buyers tend to place more orders 
in the fall, they do the planning for 
this buying spree during the sum- 
mer. 

What evidence is there to sup- 
port the business buying pattern 
of “plan-in-the-summer-and-order- 
in-the-fall’? Perhaps some of the 


strongest evidence consists of facts 
and figures that the publishers of 
MANAGEMENT Meruops have ac- 
cumulated in their own files. 

For example, MANAGEMENT 
METHOps contains a Reader Serv- 
ice Card each month. All advertise- 
ments and some editorial items are 
“keyed” to numbers printed on this 
card. To get further information on 
any of these advertisements or 
keyed editorial items, the MM read- 
er simply circles the appropriate 
numbers printed on the card, and 
drops it in the mail. 

The chart gives a tabulation of the 
total inquiries “pulled” by each is- 
sue of MANAGEMENT METHOpDs over 
a five-year period. Obviously, these 
inquiries represent business plan- 
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ning; in each case, the reader has 
asked for additional information 
about some product or service that 
he feels may be of value to him. 

According to the _ traditional 
theory about the summer slow- 
down, MM inquiries should drop 
off sharply during the summer 
months of April, May, June, July, 
and August—particularly the latter 
three when vacations are most 
commonly taken. But the chart does 
not bear out this theory. The tabu- 
lation does show some spotty de- 
cline but, generally speaking, in- 
quiry interest tends to hold fairly 
steady. 

Furthermore, note that in the 
month of August, for example, in- 
quiry interest is particularly high. 

In 1954, August was the second 
highest inquiry month for the year. 

In 1955, August was the third 
highest inquiry month. 

In 1956, it was the second highest 
month. 

In 1957, August slipped to eighth 
position—possibly foreshadowing 
the recession. 

This year, August inquiries are 
again third highest for any month 
so far (behind April which is the 
highest inquiry month during the 
entire five-year period ). 


Proof Positive 


What this means is this: 

The summer is anything but 
dead from a business point of view. 
The summer months are planning 
months for business buyers. The 
orders may come in during the 
autumn. But if the businessman is 
going to install a new device or 
purchase any other business equip- 
ment or services, he has to do his 
planning and make his selection 
during the summer. 

Check your own September- 
October sales figures for the past 
few years. If they are higher than 
average, it is safe to say that you 
probably “sold” the orders during 
the summer. Business billed in 
October is usually written in 
August. 

Here is still further evidence of 
this fact: 

Recently a market and opinion 
survey was conducted among a 
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1954 
January 2563 
February 4180 
March 1977 
April 2519 
May 2252 
June 2358 
July 
August 3511 
September 2105 
October 1693 
November 1665 
December 1490 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


2108 1805 1975 1379 
3365 2849 1601 2552 
3666 3741 1275 3533 
2003 2407 1107 5121 
? 1556 844 2é 
) 2 1059 1902 
190 1799 Wards 
2916 3343 12209 390 
1749 7639 1809 
715 1589 2583 
1123 750 1545 
605 699 1454 


Breakdown of Reader Service Card inquiries “pulled” by each issue of 
MANAGEMENT METHODS over a five-year period. 





sampling of MANAGEMENT 
MEtTHops readers by MM’s own 
sales department. The survey cov- 
ered a cross-section of industries. 
Questionnaires were distributed to 
Western Union offices throughout 
the country. Western Union per- 
sonnel then conducted telephone 
interviews with a sampling of top 
executives in their towns who read 
MM. 

One of the questions asked in 
this survey was this: 


From the standpoint of your 
business planning, would you say 
that the summer months are more 
important, less important, or just 
as important as the other months 
of the year? 


Just below is a tabulation of the 
answers given in nearly 100 tele- 
phone interviews: 





Just as important 
GRRE RUMIS Oo Rie 61% 
More important 


RRR oe 21% 
Less important 
aes eas 18% 





In other words, 82% said the sum- 
mer is just as important or more so. 


Even more impressive are the 
answers given in a similar survey 
among another group of business 
buyers. 

The publishers of MANAGEMENT 
Metuops also publish a monthly 
magazine called School Manage- 
ment, edited for school board mem- 
bers, superintendents and _ other 
school administrators. With the 
same technique used for the MM 
market and opinion survey, a sam- 
pling of School Management read- 
ers was queried. One question asked 
was this: 

Do your school board and your 
school administrative staff meet 
during the summer months to make 
fall plans? 

Overwhelmingly, the answer was 
yes. Of 807 school officials inter- 
viewed by telephone, 92% said that 
they use the summer to plan their 
programs for the fall. 

There is an ample supply of addi- 
tional evidence to support the fact 
that firms in many fields can build 
sales by selling in the summer— 
when customers and prospects are 
in a planning mood. 

It is a fact worth keeping in mind 
now as you begin mapping out next 
years marketing strategy. @ 
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Seven ways to build 


mms One big lesson 
learned in ‘58’s recession is the 
power of the telephone as a sales 
builder. 

While some managers issued 
mandates to curtail telephone us- 
age, others reached for the phone 
to save their firms from the quick- 
sand of sinking sales. They learned 
that the telephone can: 
= Decimate selling costs and time. 
m Reverse a recession pattern. 
= Keep a company a head above 
its competitors. 

Consider these statements by 
sales executives around the coun- 
try: 

“Telephone selling jumped our 
sales of feed and seeds by $70,000.” 

“Our annual telephone business 
totals $375,000; our sales costs are 
less than 1%.” 


“We sell flowers . . . 70% of our 
telephone solicitations result in 
sales.” 


“We sell $6.5 million in tires an- 
nually—by telephone.” 

Other firms report further spe- 
cific advantages when they include 
the telephone in their sales stra- 
tegy: broader sales areas, more 
prospects, more intensive market 
coverage, less waiting room jitters 
for salesmen. They report that tele- 





























sales with a telephone 


Don't overlook the telephone in your search for better ways to 
attract more business and stretch your selling dollars. The 
telephone offers infinite possibilities when imaginatively used 
by both salesmen and sales manager. Here are seven tested 
ideas that will start you thinking of others. 


phone selling (and prospecting) 
can be as strong or stronger than 
face-to-face selling. 

Says one sales manager: “We 
landed one account by telephone 
after a five-minute conversation. 
The call cost about 85¢, and we 
sold an order for $850. To send a 
salesman would have taken a 360- 
mile drive—a full day’s time and 
costs. The results wouldn't have 
been any better.” 

Other advantages cited by firms 
that have tried telephone selling 
are that it hooks the impulse buyer, 
qualifies prospects, slashes sales 
correspondence and other paper- 
work, scoops out-of-the-way mar- 
kets, enables the salesman to get 
in instant touch with his regulars, 
creates a uniform and systematic 
pattern of field coverage, and— 
perhaps most important of all—in- 
stantly moves the sales personality 
past closed doors and into the buy- 
ers presence. 

Bell System officials freely survey 
any firm’s telephone selling oppor- 
tunities and offer other types of 
guidance. They claim that anything 
can be sold by phone—from books 
to boilers. 

To start you thinking of other 
methods, here are seven tested 
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ones that can be tailored to help 
simplify and strengthen your com- 
pany’s sales campaigns: 


Use “call 
collect’ plan 





= With as simple a device as a 
printed sticker on your letters, you 
can let the customer or prospect 
know that you would be delighted 
to have him call collect to place his 
order at his convenience. 

This method has helped a num- 
ber of firms outdistance their com- 
petitors. They use a variety of eye- 
catching stickers featuring firm 
name, address and telephone num- 
ber. They stick the small labels on 
letters, invoices, packages, bills and 
any other outgoing mail to sales 
prospects. 

Small quantities of such stickers 
are made available free to business 
firms by the Bell System. As free- 
riding billboards, they remind the 
customer that you think enough of 
his order to pay the freight on his 
long distance call. 


Case in point: 

# An industrial distributor recently 
attached “call collect” stickers to a 
3,000-piece mailing. Five percent 
of the recipients not only saw the 
stickers, but called coliect to place 
new orders. 

One wholesaler has gone on rec- 
ord with the statement that he 
grosses $3 million a year solely be- 
cause of his “call collect” plan. 


Use “‘enter- 
prise” plan 





= You can use the “enterprise” or 
special reversed charge service 
plan to build sales in a particular 
city or district. The plan gives you 
many of the advantages of opening 
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a branch office in the market, com- 
plete with telephone directory list- 
ing, but without the cost of renting 
space and hiring a branch office 
staff. 

Under the plan, the telephone 
company gives you an “enterprise” 
or other designated number in the 
particular city. Your customers 
there can call you on this number 
at no charge to them and without 
requesting that the charges be re- 
versed. The call comes into your 
office over your regular telephone 
line. 

The monthly charge for this spe- 
cial reversed charge service plan is 
small. Stickers are made available 
for you to use on correspondence to 
notify your customers in the partic- 
ular market that they can call you 
free by using your local number in 
their city. 

Case in point: 

w One of the major international 
airlines uses the “enterprise” system 
extensively. Officials of the com- 
pany credit the service with liter- 


ally doubling their volume of busi- 
ness with travel agents. 


Use “‘phone 
| ahead” 
method 





= Salesmen who make sales calls 
without appointments are gambling 
not only their time but their wel- 
come. Despite this self-evident 
fact, any number of recent surveys 
point out with consistency that 
many salesmen waste major seg- 
ments of the workday cooling their 
heels as unwelcome guests in re- 
ception rooms while they wait for a 
chance to talk to the right person. 

On the other hand, salesmen 
whose companies make it a policy 
to telephone ahead for appoint- 
ments almost invariably find that 
they spend more time at their real 
occupation of selling, than they do 
merely waiting to sell. 

The courtesy of an appointment 
telephone call is almost always wel- 
comed by an executive or buyer, 


whether or not he happens to be 
busy. 


Case in point: 

= A diesel engine company reports 
a 20% increase in the time its sales- 
men have available to spend with 
customers as a result of a new 
policy which instructs salesmen 
that they must call ahead for ap- 
pointments. Says a company execu- 
tive: “We estimate the sales time 
we are saving is worth $1,150 a 
month.” 

In another case, six electrical 
equipment salesmen are able to 
cover 800,000 square miles of sales 
territory because of their travel 
scheduling plan based on advance 
telephone calls to out-of-town pros- 
pects. 


OC 
‘a Ue Use “key- 
town” sales 
approach 





# Making thin markets pay and at 
the same time covering regular 
sales itineraries is a two-headed 
monster that haunts a good many 
salesmen while they are on the 
road. Cost of a salesman’s visit to a 
prospect averages out to $17.24, ac- 
cording to one survey. This figure, 
however, can multiply quickly 
when sales calls involve extensive 
travel to prospects who are weak 
at best. 

To beat this sales cost problem, 
the Bell System has devised the 
key-town approach for salesmen on 
the road. 

As the salesman arrives at each 
key town on his itinerary, he sys- 
tematically calls sales prospects in 
the surrounding area. He arranges 
the sequence of his calls in such a 
way that he can_ economically 
schedule side trips to call on the 
stronger prospects and eliminate 
from his schedule those sales calls 
that are not likely to be profitable 
because the customer is not ready 
to buy. 

The telephone company has de- 
signed a special key-town tele- 
phone directory that is available 
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free. When properly used by a 
salesman, his key-town directory 
helps him stay on top of his job 
while he is on the road. 

Case in point: 

= After one firm trained its sales- 
man to use the key-town method, 
they reported back enthusiastically 
that the plan saved them an esti- 
mated 33% of their time. Says an 
official: “When our 12 salesmen are 
on the road, they make an average 
of 15 calls a day from their key 
town stops. Cost of the calls aver- 
ages about $5 each, but the method 
eliminates numerous side trips that 
would cost a good deal more and 
would probably be fruitless.” 





® The “skip-stop” sales plan is a 
variation of the key-town method. 
Here’s how it works: 

On one trip, the salesman actual- 
ly visits only a portion of his pros- 
pect list; he contacts the others by 
telephone from nearby stop-over 
towns. On his next trip over the 
same route he reverses the proce- 
dure, calling on those customers he 
telephoned before, and telephon- 
ing those he visited. 

This method greatly increases 
the size of the territory a good 
salesman can cover, yet keeps him 
in regular touch with everyone on 
his prospect list. 

Effectiveness of the plan, of 
course, depends on pre-planning. 
The sales visits and the telephone 
calls should be scheduled with ex- 
tra care. In addition, savings can be 
made by devoting extra study to 
the selection of a central and con- 
venient calling point for each cus- 
tomer along the way. 

Case in point: 

= A machine tool concern head- 
quartered in Kansas City keeps 
sales costs down and yet keeps a 
solid grip on markets in Chicago, 
Toledo, Detroit and ‘points farther 
east and west by using skip-stop 
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Macey Collator lets one girl 
do the work of 8... 
pays for itself in months! 


Keep the skilled hands in your office on work that pays . . . not 
on time-stealing paper-stacking chores. A standard eight-station 
Macey Collator and one girl can gather 32,000 sheets per hour — 
that’s 8 times faster than hand-gathering and far more accurate. 

It handles anything from onionskin to cardboard, and an auto- 
matic detector insures 100% accurate sets. Choose from 16 models, 


handling sizes from 3 x 5” to 12 x 17”. 


FREE JOB STUDY FOR YOUR PLANT OR OFFICE! 


Want to know your collating costs (including hidden costs) ? 
We'll do a free survey of your plant or office without interrupting 


work schedules. Write today, no obligation. 


See the Macey Collator in action at the National Business Show 


oie MACEY COMPANY 


INTE RTYPE A Subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


Peres 5364 West 130th St., Cleveland 30, Ohio 
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Looking for 
cost-cutting ideas? 


The most significant cost-cutting | 
methods developed in the last 12 
months are offered in the all New 
1958 Proceedings of 10th Annual 
Meeting of the Systems & Pro-| 
cedures Association of America 


NCE A YEAR the Systems and Pro- | 
cedures Association of America holds 

a 3-day inter-nation meeting at which 

they review their most recent efforts in the 
control of administrative overhead. Each | 
talk, each seminar, is carefully recorded, | 
transcribed and edited for the benefit of 
members who are unable to attend. The final | 
product is a 512-page hardbound and in- | 
dexed volume of practical solutions to ad- | 
ministrative problems. | 
| 

Again this year SPA has over-printed a very 
limited number of copies for non-member 
executives. We have obtained exactly 500 | 
copies for distribution and sale to the read- | 
ers of MANAGEMENT METHODS. Be- | 
cause we are so confident that this book can | 
help you slash overhead and streamline the | 
efficiency of your operations, we are able to | 
make this unusual offer: 





SEND NO MONEY, TAKE 10 DAYS} 
TO EXAMINE IDEAS FOR MANAGE. | 
MENT AT YOUR LEISURE. UNLESS 
YOU OBTAIN AT LEAST ONE COST- 
CUTTING IDEA, IN THAT PERIOD, | 
RETURN THE BOOK WITHOUT OB.- 
LIGATION. OTHERWISE WE'LL BILL 
YOU FOR ONLY $16.00. 





| Management Publishing Corporation 
| Room 10—22 West Putnam Avenue 
Greenwich, Connecticut 


| Please send me a copy of “Ideas for Man- 
agement” for a FREE 10-day examination. 

Within 10 days | will either send payment for 
1 $16, or return the book without obligation. 


| Name 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| Firm | 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
4 








I Address 
j City ee 
| State 


| Bill me [| Bill my company * 
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scheduling. The company reports 
that during the recession slow- 
down the skip-stop plan was a 
major factor in keeping the business 
going. 


Use sequence 
) calling service 





= The sequence calling service is 
used by many companies whose 
bread-and-butter depends on the 
effectiveness of high volume tele- 
phone contacts to scout out or wrap 
up sales. 

Under this plan, a list of cus- 
tomers is prepared and given to a 
special long distance sequence op- 
erator. This operator works with 
you on the entire list of calls, mak- 
ing the connections in rapid se- 
quence. 

Companies that regularly use the 
sequence calling service often turn 
over typed lists of sequences to the 
telephone company. Special forms 
are available for this purpose. 


Case in point: 


= In mid-recession, a midwestern 
manufacturer set aside three days 
for a telephone “sales marathon.” 
Using the sequence calling service, 
both salesmen and company execu- 
tives telephoned dealers all over 
the country. By thus manning a 
battery of telephones and making 
calls in rapid succession, orders 
were taken at the rate of about one 
every four seconds. At the end of 
the three-day marathon, dealer 
sales totaled $17 million. 


Use telephone 
} sales meetings 





= No matter how well armed, in- 
formed and motivated a salesman 
is, there is always that crucial time 
when he needs immediate guid- 
ance from his home base—perhaps 


a chance to “think out loud” with 
his boss, his boss’ boss and other 
personnel at headquarters. It can 
be done in minutes by using the 
conference plan. All the salesman 
has to do is call a conference oper- 
ator who, in turn, brings in as many 
open circuit participants as are 
needed to clear the air of the prob- 
lem. Up to 14 people can confer 
together in this manner. 

And the conference plan can 
work both ways. A sales meeting 
can be held at low cost and almost 
on the spur of the moment through 
a conference hookup between 


headquarters and the salesmen in 
the field. 


Case in point: 


" The sales executive of a pharma- 
ceutical manufacturing firm says 
he saves his company a minimum 
of $2,000 every time he calls a tele- 
phone sales conference instead of 
physically bringing all his men to- 
gether for a meeting. 

Says another sales executive: 
“It's just like meeting around a 
table, except that it seems people 
get to the point faster. We've found 
that telephone conferences make 
for better teamwork between the 
people at the head office and the 
men in the field.” 


Other Methods 


There are other long distance 
methods that the telephone com- 
pany can offer to aid and abet the 
man on the road. 

One is a Bell System credit card, 
which is honored at any telephone 
in the U.S.—public, business or 
residence—and can be used to call 
just about anyone anywhere in the 
world, even aboard ships at sea. 

Credit card telephone calls are 
charged to the telephone number 
for which the card is issued. A 
monthly itemized statement pro- 
vides an immediate record of a 
salesman’s activity when it comes 
time to measure his mettle. 

In most cities, the telephone com- 
pany offers a rate book showing 
long distance charges to other key 
cities. And in most cases, special 
toll rate rundowns and references 
will be prepared for anyone who 
requests them. & 
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Get sharp, clean copies 











Why waste time cutting stencils? When there are rush 
reports to get out, just type, write, draw, or trace your 
copy on a clean, white Ditto Master. Attach it to a new 
Ditto duplicator, and in one minute you'll have up to 
120 sharp, clean copies in one to five colors. Your timely 
reports reach your office and sales staff in record time. 
Everybody’s instantly informed of important changes 
and developments. 

New Ditto duplicators take varying weights of paper 
and card stock; sheet sizes from 3” x 5” to $” x 14”. 
Masters produce more than 300 perfect copies. For free 
Ditto demonstration, mail coupon. 


(@ DITTO. 


with a new Ditto duplicator 
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Choose from a complete line of Ditto Duplicators—to 
simplify paper work .. . to speed up communications! 








Ditto, Inc., 6840 N. McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, lil. 
Ditto of Canada, Ltd. Toronto, Ontario 

Ditto (Britain) Ltd. London, England 

Please send me samples duplicated on the new Ditto 











(CJp-31 CJo-30 (_JD-20 
(]Arrange demonstration of the machines I've checked above. 
Name, Title 
Firm 
Address 
City. Zone____ State/Prov 
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Thought starters 


MANAGEMENT 





New working tool for 
supervisory management 


Management Information is a 
new periodical with case-support- 
ed suggestions on all phases of 





save time 





managerial duties. Published week- 
ly by Elliott Service Co., Inc., the 
service emphasizes the how, why 
and where of improving supervi- 
sion methods. 

Forty easy-to-read, illustrated 
bulletins treat such subjects as 
cost and waste control, human re- 


lations, accident prevention, em- 
ployee training. Six special studies 
cover development of such skills as 
judging people and report writing. 
Every other month data books are 
issued to assist the supervisor in 
more effective planning. 

For more details and quantity prices 
on this weekly publication for super- 
visors, circle number 286 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 


BUSINESS FORMS 





Form typing speeded 
by conductive ink rules 


New purchase order forms that 
require 10% to 20% less typing time 
than the ones they replace are be- 
ing used by Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 
tric Co. 

Time saving feature of the forms, 
designed by UARCO Ine. is the 
electrically conductive ink of the 
vertical rules. An IBM electronic 
tab typewriter senses the conduc- 
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‘‘DATATRONS” CROSS U.S. 
IN NORTH AMERICAN VANS 


High-speed electronic computers 
made by Electro-Data Division, 
Burroughs Corp., travel door to 
door uncrated in smooth-riding 
North American vans. Left, unit 
being loaded at Pasadena plant. 
Right, ‘‘Datatron”’ ready to go to 
work, (North American recently 
moved entire Electro-Data Divi- 
sion to new 40,000 sq. ft. plant 
in California — another widely 
used industrial service offered by 
the world’s leading van line!) 








“America on the Go” ‘ 

Hear Alex Dreier’s 

Salutes to Industry— 

Every Sunday Evening, 

6:05 P.M. New York Time 


Monitor 


NBC- 
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DOOR-TO-DOOR DELIVERY...U 


Nor 
VA 


WORLD-WIDE 
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tive ink rules and automatically | warehouse. The latter copy is 
positions the carriage. checked against the actual goods 
Typists formerly had to adjust 12 __ returned. 
different tab stops each time they 
switched from one of three differ- NEW PRODUCTS 
ent purchase forms used daily by 
this utility. 
For more details, please circle num- 
ber 303 on the Reader Service Card. 





Two-way radio housed 
in attractive cabinet 


General Electric has designed a 


. ; new two-way radio base unit to 
Six-part form provides 


returned goods control 


Reinhart & Co., publishers, has 
established complete control over 
returned merchandise by use of a 
new snap-apart credit memo de- 
signed by Stephen Greene Co. The 
six-part form could be adapted to 
any business that ships merchan- 
dise on consignment. 

Besides the usual copies for the 
customer and salesman and for ac- 
counting and statistical purposes, 
the form also produces a return la- New two-way radio unit is styled 
bel and a copy for the publisher's to harmonize with office furniture. 





North American Van= 


UNCRATEDS 


DOUBLE-CHECK THESE ADVANTAGES: Phone your local North American Van Lines 
Agent now... 
K/ Eliminates costly crating, uncrating. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages under ‘‘Movers.” Or 
send coupon below for details of High-Value Prod- 
KK Saves disassembly and reassembly time. ucts and other North American specialized industrial 
services, and ‘‘Wife-Approved”’ moves for transferred 
BD tienetntede delivery; no drayage cost. personnel. North American Van Lines, Inc., World 
Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind., North American 
MK Proved gentlest in Impact-O-Graph tests." Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Pickering, Ont. 


KZ Prompt pickup, fastest service anywhere. Clip thia / 
Coupow : 


North American Van Lines, Inc. Pence | 
World Headquarters, Dept. MM-108 
Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 


Without obligation send me the report on Impact-0-Graph tests 
and booklets indicated below. 


*Impact-O-Graphs placed with prod- 
ucts shipped via North American van 
showed far less shock and jar than 
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complement office furnishings. 
Called the Desk-Mate, the system 
allows office personnel to coordi- 
nate operations of supervisors and 
workers traveling in cars and trucks. 

New regulations of the Federal 
Communications Commission now 
make most U., S. business firms eli- 
gible for use of such mobile com- 
munications equipment. 

For more details on this radio unit, 


circle number 284 on the Reader Serv- 
ice Card. 


New intercom-radio 
system is low in cost 


A combination background music 
and intercommunication system 
has been introduced by Continen- 
tal Manufacturing, Inc. Complete 
systems range in price from about 
$90 to $180, depending on the num- 
ber of remote stations required. In- 
stallation involves only simple 
three-wire hook-up. 

All intercom functions can be ac- 
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complished while music is being 
played through any selected group 





Intercom system provides choice of 
music, conversation, or both at once. 





BEFORE: 
105 metal cabinets 
plus 100 cardboard 
boxes... no extra 
room. 


NOW: 

Shelf filing increases 
capacity 71 percent, 
adds neatness and 
efficiency. 


YWubth 


of stations. Two-way conversations 
can be heard up to 50 feet away 
from any or all stations. Volume 
control permits selection of privacy 
or call position. 

Master stations include either 
AM or AM-FM radio and provision 
for attaching a record changer. Re- 
mote stations can be placed on a 
desk or wall mounted. 

For more details on this intercom 
system, circle number 285 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Preparing duplicating masters 
made easy with new scope 


Superscope is a new device to 
simplify copy preparation for all of- 





71% 


MORE 
FILING 


SPACE Am 





SHELF FILING 
SYSTEMS 
solve space problems 


Buffalo General Hospital, in Buffalo, N. Y., found the answer to its fil- 
ing problems with a Wabash Shelf Filing System. Capacity is increased 
71% in the same floor area. Neatness is considerably improved. Fewer 
clerks need far less time to locate, withdraw and refile records. Shelf 
File Indexing by Wabash is saving many companies thousands of 





dollars yearly. Get complete details. See your Wabash 
or Art Metal dealer or write us today. 

VALUABLE FILING SURVEYS AND PROPOSALS FOR YOU 
Ask your Wabash man for a complete indexing anal- 
ysis. Call him soon. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


WABASH FILING SUPPLIES, INC. 
382 South Wabash Street 


Wabash, Indiana 
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fice duplicating processes. Intro- 
duced by The Heyer Corp., the 
scope provides the proper diffusing 
glass surface and completely ad- 
justable light for drawing, letter- 
ing, ruling and writing on all sten- 
cils, spirit and gelatin masters and 
paper offset plates. Among other 
things, it serves as a light table for 
retouching negatives. 

A clear plastic sliding T-square 
and spring steel clamps lock the 
master in place, leaving both hands 
free. The four legs can be adjusted 





Light on the all-purpose scope can be 
positioned above or below the glass. 


for the desired working angle. Port- 
able, the unit can be folded flat 
when not in use. 

For more details on this all-purpose 
scope, circle number 300 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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Change in payroll period 
nets $1,500 annual saving 


A study made by the Springdale, 
Ark., plant of the Welch Grape 
Juice Co. showed teletype costs of 
about $10 a week for transmitting 
payroll data to the general office in 
Westfield, N. Y. 

To reduce these teletype costs 
and assure delivery of paychecks on 


| payday, Friday; this system was in- 
_ stituted by Plant Accountant E. J. 
| Bogucki: 





1. The payroll week was changed 
from a week ending 7:00 a.m. 
Monday to a week ending 7:00 
a.m. Friday. 

2. Time cards are mailed di- 
rectly to the general office on 
Friday evening, assuring deliv- 
ery to the general office on Mon- 
day morning. 

3. Time cards are processed by 
the home office, and _ checks 
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PUT YOURSELF IN THESE 
MANAGEMENT SITUATIONS 


How do top executives attack and solve their biggest management problems? 
Their methods are dramatically detailed in this candid, revealing new book— 


THE DECISION-MAKERS, by Richard R. Conarroe, editor of 


PROBLEMS LIKE THESE: 


LOUIS WOZAR of Tait Mfg. Co. knew 
he’d have enemies but he didn’t know 
they'd splash him with molten zinc. De- 
spite resistance, he converted his com- 
pany from dying complacency to vi- 
brant aggressiveness, and took it to the 
top of its field. 


WILLIAM BURGESS of Electronic Spe- 
, cialty Co. faced a profit route that was 
too slow, too narrow. He pruned and 
probed, resteered the firm, applied “big 
business” methods of finance. Result: sales 
moved up by millions of dollars. 
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ARTHUR LEWIS of Hawaiian Airlines 
_ gambled a promising future, took over 
| @ sputtering business that was in a nose- 
dive. Soon he had the business humming 
and had pushed the company through 
the barrier of its limited market. 


om CHARLES PERCY of Bell & Howell was 

| hobbled by a maze of detail, fumbled 
his biggest job—planning ahead. Then 
a new profit planning strategy was 
| evolved, covering every company pro- 
gram. Sales and profits began to double 
and redouble. 














THE DECISION-MAKERS G/VES YOU PRACTICAL IDEAS 
and methods you can apply in your own business right now. For 
example: how to create tomorrow’s sales now... how to predict 
and reach distant growth goals... how to build a management 
staff . . . how to handle public and private finance . . . how to train 
a college recruit . . . how to win cooperation from your union... 
how to work hard without ulcers . . . how to use management com- 
mittees . . . how to finance an R&D program .. . how to get a new 
plant with no capital outlay. 


In THE DECISION-MAK- 
ERS you'll get a first-hand, 
non-glamorized picture of the 
modern. manager at work... 
case histories*showing how he 
thinks and how he gets things 
done. Nothing is held back; all 
behind-the-scenes facts are re- 
vealed. Through the eyes of 
company presidents and others 
you'll get an intimate look at 
the methods of management 
that bring a company out on 
top. 





Together with narrative case histories, THE DECISION-MAKERS 
contains actual question-and-answer interviews with some of the 
clearest thinkers in the management arena — men like Lawrence 
Appley of the American Management Association. The book is 
based on the now famous series “‘ Profile of a New 
Kind of Manager,”’ in MANAGEMENT METHODS mag- 
azine. Many of the profile case histories have been 
expanded; some have never before been published. 


AVAILABLE IN TWO EDITIONS: 
Deluxe binding—maroon pigskin, embossed in 
gold. Your name (or name of gift recipient) 


PSs SF SSS SS SSS SS SSS SSS SSS 224 
6 ditt ew ataiitinibinasdvatastidiiiseinidiineil 


PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS 


An interview with Lawrence A. Appley of American 





Management Association— embossed in gold eoeeeeeece S . eeeeces $1 5 
HOW TO BE A PROFESSIONAL MANAGER Standard binding — blue Fabrikoid, embossed 
in silver. (Quantity discounts)........... $10 


Willard F. Rockwell, Jr. of Rockwell Mfg. Co. 


HOW TO GROW BIGGER BY STAYING SMALL Standard edition on 10-day free trial basis. Order your copy now. 


VISION, INCORPORATED, Book Division, 100 Garfield Ave., 
New London, Conn. 
Sirs: Here's my order for THE DECISION-MAKERS. 


Robert A. Weaver, Jr. of The Bettinger Corp. 
HOW TO MAKE A BUSINESS GROW 


James V. Carmichael of Scripto, Inc. 
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' 
HOW TO PROFIT IN FOREIGN MARKETS nee COPIES OF DELUXE EDITION COPIES 
1 OF STANDARD EDITION 
Lewis H. Glaser of Revell, Inc. | ; 
HOW TO CONTROL A MUSHROOMING BUSINESS : spas meee phoieyeoetanin fegerre seins try meena 
Horace D. Gilbert of Miniature Precision Bearings, Inc. ' COMBANY cenit if ceca 
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William W. Shannon of Servomechanisms, Inc. tee ro oo | eras 
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HOW HE RUNS TOMORROW'S BUSINESS (] Bill company |] Bill me [] Check enclosed 
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I Be a 





«»» Via the Phillipsburg Inserter! 





be % The Spoken Word and the Printed Word trans- 
cend time and space « when Mechanized Mail Processing takes over. Using a Bell & 
Howell Phillipsburg Inserter, Dictaphone Corporation sent plastic Dictabelt records, 
letters and reply cards winging to prospects ‘round the world. At the touch of a button, the 
Phillipsburg gathered and stuffed the three enclosures into envelopes, then sealed, printed 
postal indicia, counted and stacked. What a dramatic promotional “package”— and what 
a tribute to the vacuum feed principle of the Phillipsburg Inserter! 


This Case History selected from hundreds of reports...ask for one in your line of business— 


FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 


\\ Bell & Howell 
Phillipsburg 


PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
Successor to Inserting and Mailing Machine Company 


Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 
( Send Case History on 





(type of business) 
(1 Send “Wider Horizons with Mechanized Mailing” 


name 





firm 





address, 





city zone state 
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mailed Monday evening, and re- 
ceived at the Arkansas plant 
Wednesday morning. 

A cost study after the change 
was made showed a net reduction, 
including clerical costs, of $1,500 a 
year. 


FIRE PROTECTION 


Five-job sound system has 
built-in failure detector 

At Ford’s Lincoln assembly plant 
in Wixom, Mich., both a fire alarm 
and paging systems were needed. 
Fire underwriters’ specifications re- 
quired provision for detecting sys- 
tem failures. 

Industrial Communication, Inc., 
an RCA sound distributor, de- 
signed a constant-check system an- 
swering these requirements. It au- 
tomatically transmits a 20,000-cycle 
supervisory signal over 15 miles of 
wire to 400 vital locations at 15- 
minute intervals. Any equipment 
failure is signaled and identified in 
the plant-protection office. Stand- 
by amplifiers immediately take over 
the job until repairs can be made. 

While its fire alarm duty is its 
most important function, the sound 
hookup also does these chores: 

1. Pages key plant personnel with 
coded signals. 

2.:Ties in with master clock and 
programming system to signal 
shift changes and lunch periods 
automatically. 

3. Provides plant-wide public ad- 
dress system with microphones at 
the telephone switchboard and in 
the plant protection office. 

4. Furnishes background music 
in the plant cafeteria. 





SUPPLIES 


Self-service system 
for supplies saves time 





Detail and paperwork plague | 


and 
MM 


scientists 
people. 


many engineers, 
other professional 


reader Howard M. Duffy reports | 


this plan used by the U.S. Army 
Signal Research and Development 
Laboratory, Fort Monmouth, N. J., 
to reduce the volume of such non- 
professional chores: 

Self-service supply centers have 
been set up at convenient locations 
in the laboratory. These “supermar- 
kets” are stocked with thousands 
of items such as batteries, trans- 
formers—even office supplies. Using 
handy market carts, engineers select 
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any item they wish from open dis- 
plays. The only paperwork required 
is marking the project number on 
an electrical accounting machine 
card in back of each bin, to inform 
the accounting department. No 
other forms are required—not even 
a signature. 

Besides saving considerable pro- 
fessional time, this system has re- 
duced purchases, obsolescence and 
cost per item. Now professional 
personnel no longer need to order 
items that may be required for an 
experiment, but can immediately 
draw just what is actually used di- 





rc 


{ 





(1) Snap it...see it! (2) Slip it into a mount, and (3) project it as big as you want. 


rectly from the supply source. 
PERSONNEL 


Moving? Avoid problems 
by recruiting first 

Hagan Chemicals & Controls, 
Inc. Pittsburgh, had minimum cler- 
ical personnel problems when it 
moved to suburban headquarters. 
A recruiting program was worked 
out well before time with five 
schools in the new location. Net re- 
sult: 23 qualified secretarial candi- 
dates hired and indoctrinated be- 
fore the move. 

About four months prior to the 





TOUR MESSAcr 
ON THE SCREEN 


iN 


Polaroid Corporation Announces 





QUICK, EASY WAY TO MAKE SLIDES 


Now with a standard Polaroid Land Camera, you can make 
slides for Sales Meetings, and project them immediately. 


Polaroid Corporation has perfected a film 
which produces black-and-white slides right in 
a regular Polaroid Land Camera. Just click 
the shutter and two minutes later you have a 
slide ready for projection. 


These on-the-spot slides can help you tell 
a picture story to everyone—prospects, exist- 
ing customers, the field selling force, manage- 
ment. A versatile Copymaker is available to 
make slides from any text, existing photo- 
graphs, charts, graphs or titles. Or, if you 
wish, you can take the camera into the field to 
photograph products, displays, and other 
material. 

Two sizes are available—2'4 x 2%, 
3% x 4 for use in existing “lantern slide” 
projectors. 


and 


hese slides cost about 4 as much as cons 
ventional slides. But the real saving is in the 
time and effort that it takes to put any 
picture on the screen. Send in this coupon 
for detailed information, plus booklet, “‘On 
Your Feet,” loaded with hints for your 
next speech. 

Polaroid Corporation 

Dept. PM-9 + Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Please send me detailed information on the 
new Polaroid transparency system, 


NAM 
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Webcor goes on record 


for COTTON* 





Ges seesee 
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*Fairfax Toweling used by Webcor, 
Inc., is supplied by American Linen 
Supply Co., Chicago, Ill. 


e From four Chicago plants of Webcor, Inc., come the tape recorders, 
phonographs, record players and laminations of one of the best known 
brands in its field. To the public, Webcor means quality, advanced engineer- 
ing, and ultimate design in music reproduction equipment. To company 
personnel, Webcor means serious interest in employee comfort and satis- 
faction—as indicated, for example, by the cotton toweling provided in all 
plant and office washrooms. 

The “at-home” comfort enjoyed jy Webcor’s 2700 employees goes along 
with other major advantages of cotton: reduced maintenance costs, less 
time required to keep washrooms clean, minimum fire hazard, stepped-up 
washroom traffic. 

Why not see what cotton can do for you, in your plant or building. For 
full information on cotton towel service, write Fairfax, Dept. R10, 111 West 
40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Here’s How Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing! Your linen supply dealer furnishes 
everything at low service cost—cabinets, pickup and 
delivery, automatic supply of freshly laundered towels 
and uniforms. Quantities can be increased or de- 
creased on short notice. Just look up LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY in your classified telephone book. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 





Fairtax: Towels 


WELLINGTON SEARS COMPANY, 111 WEST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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scheduled move, company officials 
spoke at each school in general as- 
semblies and senior business classes 
and before other interested groups. 
Topic of each talk was what the 
firm had to offer the graduate. 
Nearly 200 applications resulted. 

On a second visit to each school, 
applicants were interviewed, test- 
ed, and faculty recommendations 
reviewed. Finalists were invited to 
downtown headquarters and also 
given an intensive one-week orien- 
tation course at Pittsburgh Business 
Training College. 

According to Personnel Director 
R. C. Cibella, the program short- 
circuited personnel turnover prob- 
lems and minimized the critical 
breakin period. 


OFFICE LAYOUT 





Linoleum pattern simplifies 
rearrangement of furniture 


Planning rearrangement of desks 
and equipment used to take a good 
deal of time and drafting equip- 
ment at Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co., Hartford. Now this 
task has been simplified in its new 
building. Detail strips inlaid in the 
linoleum floor tile, conforming to 
modular lines, mark off six-foot 
square areas. 

Using one-fourth inch to one foot 
plastic templates of furniture, vari- 
ations of layout are now easy to 
plot on semi-transparent overlay pa- 
per preprinted to the same scale. 
With this system, it’s a simple job 
for anyone required to plan a new 
layout for a small or large area, 
says Reader Torger A. Siqueland. 


TRAVEL SERVICE 





In-flight dictating 
offered by airline 


Executives who fly Capital Air- 
lines’ VIP flights now have a re- 
cording machine at their beck and 
call. As an answer to the bulging 
briefease, each plane is equipped 
with a_ battery-powered Dicta- 
phone Dictet. 

When the traveler is finished re- 
cording, all he has to do is address 
an envelope and the hostess will 


| have the tape airmailed to his of- 


fice, via Capital, of course. Should 
the passenger want his recording 
transcribed, Dictaphone arranges 
for this at cost. 
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"When I’m looking for ideas on 
ways to do things better, I 


look to MANAGEMENT METHODS." 


ARE THE ee 
DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN 
PROFIT & LOSS asi ncscay knows it rete 


than the 50,000 top management readers of MANAGEMENT METHODS 


That’s why MANAGEMENT MeEtTHops devotes all of its 
editorial content to practical ideas that can be used — 
right now — to solve administrative problems. It’s 

also why over 200 advertisers who have something practical 
to tell to top managers find M/M’s pages to be 
action-producing* for practical solutions to administrative 


Management | 
METHODS 


problems. 





* [f you would like details about M/M as an advertising medium for your “a 

‘ % , What do recession pals 
firm, please write to: Sales Manager, MANAGEMENT MeEtuops, 22 W. Put- re pam Spare y in in 
nam Avenue, Greenwich, Conn. No obligation, of course. 


to 
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Fiow to make decisions 


scientifically 


Profit hinges on sound decision-making. The simple method 


described here can sharpen your decisions. Although statisti- 


cal in nature, you can use it by merely adding and multiplying. 


mu Pere is a scientific 
method of decision-making—a meth- 
od that can help you select the best 
possibility from a series of various 
choices. 

It is a simplified version of the 
ranking and statistical weighting 
technique. And it is a method that 
can be applied to an endless variety 
of decision-making problems, from 
selecting the best candidate for 
a job to estimating the relative value 
of various management goals. 

The method involves two pri- 
mary steps: 

First, systematic ranking of the 
various factors which will influence 
the final decision. 

Second, systematic weighting of 
the comparable factors contained in 
each choice. 

To illustrate the method of ac- 
tion, here is a hypothetical exam- 
ple. 

A manufacturing firm has just 
developed a new product and plans 
to produce it in one of two differ- 
ent types. The company’s manage- 
ment faces the problem of deciding 
which of the two types is likely to 
sell best. 

The first step toward making this 
decision involves pure management 
judgment. The management group 
must be able to pin-point specifical- 
ly the major elements in the prod- 
uct that will influence its sale. 

For purposes of this example, as- 
sume that these are the four ele- 


70 


by Jules Sloat 


Management Consultant, New York 


ments that management believes 
will influence sales: 


A. Style 
B. Price 
C. Color 
D. Material 


Now the company’s management 
must pool its judgment to rank 
these elements. In other words, 
elements A through D must be 
aligned in the order of their rela- 
tive importance. To keep the exam- 
ple simple, assume that elements 
A, B, C and D are presently in 


their proper order of importance 
froma sales point of view. 

The next step is to assign initial 
weights to each element—numeri- 
cal weights that reflect the relative 
importance of the four elements. 

Assume that the manufacturing 
company weights the four factors 
as follows: 


A equals 1.00 
B equals .70 
C equals .60 
D equals’ .60 


Now, to refine this weighting, a 


Product 1 Product 2 
Weighted Weighted 


Product 1 Product 2 score score 
Element Weight Score 


A 1 5 
B 25 7 
¢ 12 4 
D ota 3 


Score (wt. x score) 


(wt. x score) 


3 2.55 1.53 
4 1.75 1.00 
9 48 1.08 
6 36 | 


5.14 4.33 


Figure 1 
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series of successive 
between the four 
made. 

For example, is element A more 
important than B plus C plus D, or 
is A less important than the other 
three together? Whatever judg- 
ment is reached, the initially as- 
signed weights must be adjusted 
accordingly. 

Suppose that in this case ele- 
ment A is more important than all 
the other three together. If so, then 
A’s value must be made greater 
than the combined value of B, C, 
and D. The weight assigned to A, 
therefore, is increased from 1.00 to 
2.00. 

Next, element B must be com- 
pared with C and D. Assume that 
in this case B is considered to be 
equal in importance to C plus D. 
If so, then the value for B must be 
adjusted to equal the combined 
value of C and D. This means that 
B's value must be increased from 
.70 to 1.20. However, this change 
makes it necessary to again increase 
the value of A, from 2.00 to 2.50, 
since it was previously established 
that A is more important than B 
plus C plus D. 

The same kind of comparison 
and adjustment must be made for 
the remaining elements in the deci- 
sion problem. In this case, since C 
is considered to be equal to D, no 
additional adjustments are neces- 
sary. 

For convenience, the weights 
are now reduced in size while main- 
taining the same relationship to 
each other. Since the four weights 
together equal 4.90, this reduction 
process works out as follows: 


comparisons 
factors must be 


A. 2.50 divided by 4.90 equals .51 
B. 1.20 divided by 4.90 equals .25 
C. .60 divided by 4.90 equals .12 
D. .60 divided by 4.90 equals .12 

4.90 1.00 


Bear in mind that these quanta- 
tive figures are an image reflection 
of management’s insight and judg- 
ment of the relative importance of 
the various factors. 

These final numerical weights 
will be used to determine which of 
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the two new product types is likely 
to sell best. 

To reach that point, however, 
management must first “score” each 
element of each product type on a 
qualitative basis. A score of from 
1.00 to 10 is assigned to each factor, 
the higher scores representing high- 
er quality, with 10 representing the 
highest quality. This step again 
calls for pure management judg- 
ment. 

The qualitative scores can be set 
up in a table as shown in the left- 
hand section of Figure 1. 

Next, the quantitative weight 
factor for each element is multi- 
plied by the qualitative score fac- 
tor for each product type. The re- 
sult is a series of weighted scores 
as shown in the right-hand section 
of Figure 1. 

Finally, the weighted scores are 
totaled for each of the product 
types. The two totals will then in- 
dicate which of the two new prod- 
ucts is likely to sell best. In this 
case, Style 1 will be selected since 
its weighted score (5.14) is higher 
than the weighted score for Style 
2 (4.33). 

As stated at the beginning, this 
method of applying management 
judgment within a framework of 
scientific method can be adapted 
to practically any decision-making 
situation where two or more possi- 
bilities are available and where 
each possibility consists of a series 
of elements that can be ranked in 
relative importance. The chief ben- 
efit of the method lies in the fact 
that each element is judged and 
weighed separately. & 








HOW MUCH 


to make or buy 


WHEN to make 


or buy it 
a practical 
man’s 





approach to 


ECONOMICAL PURCHASING 


Now, the production-purchasing man has his own 
guide to mathematical inventory control — written by 
an author who talks his language. This is the first and 
only book on the subject designed for the man who 
must do the job himself. It is not a text book — nor 
is it a theoretical study. Instead, tt pune directly 
into the heart of om roblem — CH to 
make or buy; and to make or buy it. 


SCIENTIFIC 
INVENTORY 
CONTROL 


by W. EVERT WELCH, Director 
of Purchasing, Aeronautical Division, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 


168 pages, 81 x 11, illustrated, $12.50 


This book shows how modern business mathematics 
can give you the answers to “how much to buy” and 
“‘when.’’ But you don’t have to be a mathematician 
to read and use it. 86 easy-to-understand tables and 
figures lead you by the hand through proved-in-use 
formulas that are now being used to control inventory 
in dozens of well-managed firms. 


Here’s a partial list of contents 
Chapter 1. Why formulas are advantageous in the 
determinations that create inventory. 

2. How to analyze inventory in terms of relative annual 
usage to properly allocate emphasis to various parts. 


3. How to identify the two segments of any inventory: 
stock for usage and protection against stockout. 


4. How to make cost reductions in working inventory 
without making the usual cost studies of carrying 
inventory or order placement. 


6. How to make and use a large variety of tools for 
order quantity determination. 


7. How to modify order quantity decisions where 
there are tooling or setup charges or where the price 
changes at fixed quantity discount points. 


8. How to use order formulas where the projected usage 
8 a variable. 


12. How to evaluate leadtime data in the determina- 
tion of reorder points. 


13. How to evaluate usage data in the determination 
of reorder points. 


14. Why stock failures as a percentage of the number 
of orders is only a partial answer to satisfactory inven- 
tory performance. 


15. How to prepare a formula for manual or data 
computer use and for over-all improvement of inven- 
tory performance. 


16. How to make use of scientific principles in a typical 
application to a simple inventory. 


USE THIS COUPON TO GET 
A FREE 10 DAY EXAMINATION 
(oe eee em een een ae 


Management Publishing Corp. | 
Room 81, 22 West Putnam Ave. | 
Greenwich, Conn. | 
Please send me a free-examination copy of 
SCIENTIFIC INVENTORY CONTROL. At 
the end of 10 days, I will either return the book, 


without paying any money, or send you my 
check or money order for $12.50. 


Name...... 


Firm Name 


City and State 


Bill me... 


| 

| 

i 

Street Address | 
| 

Bill my company | 








a tip from Wexford the office manager... 

"a loose leaf sheet 
that won't pull 
through at holes” 





























Wexford’s happy because the binding 
edges of AICO’s Rip-Proof sheets are 
reinforced with MYLAR * plastic. It is 
stronger than other reinforcing, 

and costs less! 

1/1000" thin reinforced edges enable 
sheets to stack evenly for trouble-free 
automatic feeding on all stencil, gelatin, 
spirit and offset duplicating and 
printing equipment. 


Inbond, mimeo and duplicator finishes, or 
Ufr> Special paper to meet your requirements. 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR STATIONERS 


or write for samples and prices. 


G. J. AIGNER CO. 
426 S. Clinton St. 
Chicago 7, Illinois 
* DuPont's registered Trade eae, Plants in Chicago; 
Mark for its polyester film. tochelle, Illinois; 
New York & Calif. 
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Photo taken in Cost Dept., Becton, Dickinson & Co., Rutherford, N. J. 


DENOMINATOR Saves 50% Clerical Analysis 
Time on Production Inspection Reject Reports 


Becton, Dickinson & Co., manufacturers of high quality surgical in- 
struments, take exceptional care in the production of their products. 
For example, inspection tickets—attached to all batches of glass 
syringe parts—list 20 possible reasons for rejection. Record of actual 
rejects is made as these tickets move with the work. 


Weekly analysis of over 3000 reject tickets formerly required two 
operators—now only one operator is required, using a 20 unit 
Denominator! 


What's your sort-and-count problem? For free illus- 


trated brochure write Dept. MM-85 


The DENOMINATOR COMPANY, Inc. 
261 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y 





Manufacturers of Tabulating Machines for 40 year 
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FOR PRESIDENTS ONLY 





Are you at fault 


when the team 


won't work? 


Unwittingly, you may be stunting the desire of 
subordinate executives to do a better job. Para- 
doxically, the problem may lie in those qualities 
of yours that have brought you to the top. Here's 
how to remove this hobble and release more 


management power in your company. 


a Recently the president of a large 
corporation let his hair down. 

“My executives,” he said, “are well paid, have status 
in the company, and can look forward to security for 
themselves and their families. But doggone it, I can't 
get them to do more than what the job says—they 
won't extend themselves.” 

Subsequent interviews with some of the executives 
in question proved everything the president had com- 
plained about—with one additional factor. Members of 
the management group were asked how they felt about 
the president himself. On the work level, the responses 
were all highly positive. The men felt the president 
was an extremely competent production executive, a 
shrewd financial negotiator, a marketing phenomenon. 
But when we asked about their own relationship with 
him, we found an interesting set of answers. 

A number of men thought the president felt he could 
do their jobs better than they; that he was prodding 
them in their jobs; that he seemed to be so “omni- 
competent” that they felt inadequate at times. These, 
remember, were attitudes of a management group. 
Whether the president actually manifests these char- 
acteristics or not, attitudes can become real in terms 
of a man’s behavior on the job. 


Individual sovereignty 


Large company or small, whether we talk about the 
president and his top management or a first line su- 
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by Aaron Feinsot | 


Director, Office of Special Services to Business and Industry | 
New York University | 


. easier . 


pervisor and his men, there is one key to a mature | 
atmosphere in an organization where each man is en- 
couraged to extend himself to his potential. It is a rec- 
ognition of the sovereignty of the individual. 

How can a manager provide individual sovereignty, | 
you may ask, when he bears such a burden to see that | 
things get done (a product is produced), and that the | 
organization is maintained (financially, procedurally, 
and emotionally )? The answer is this: if the boss con- 
ceives of all this as his own job, he is lost. 

If, however, he sees his job as creating an atmos- 
phere where things get done and the organization is 
maintained, this is a realistic position. The difference 
between seeing that the job gets done (control) and 
making it possible to get it done (planning and initi- 
ating) can not only change the manager's role but 
satisfy some of the needs for self respect of each em- 
ployee down the line as well. 

A while back the president of a middle sized com- 
pany, on hearing this, said, “All right, I'll buy that. Let’s | 
get started and train my management to effectively | 
take some of these responsibilities I am carrying.” A 
good response, but not yet true to the mark. 


. in love with a Bentson desk! 


Work’s done faster . . 
. it’s your assurance of years 


and years of good dependable serv- 
654 Highland Ave. Aurora, Ill. 





Unlimited unit and color combina- 
tions satisfy any space or office 
requirement. Select your office fur- 
niture needs from the Bentson line 
ice. Full line catalogue on request. 

BENTSON MFG. CO. 


and with plenty of “elbow room”. 








Effective rewards 


You don’t start with the other fellows. You start with 
yourself. The mature organization requires mature 
leadership. Once the real leader selects a man to do 
the job, he believes that the job belongs to that man | 
to make of it what he will, within the limits of policy 
control. The superior offers encouragement and ad- 
vice when it is needed, and promotes a system of ef- 
fective rewards. 

At this point the same president said, “I'm ‘way 
ahead of you. This is already being done—I let the | 
fellows know when they are doing a good job, and | 
they participate in a stock option plan that can't be | 
beat. Since this is a family controlled company, the 
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residual stock available makes executive stock partici- 
pation even more important.” 

We checked this with the other executives and came 
out with this perception: the president's “encourage- 
ment” was interpreted as pressing, and the stock par- 
ticipation plan was important only to about half the 
men. 


Creativeness-flexibility 

Earlier we had asked the president to assess the val- 
ue to the company of each of his executives in terms 
of a creativeness-flexibility criterion. For the most part, 
the men who were high in creativeness-flexibility, ac- 
cording to the president’s point of view, felt the stock 
option plan was relatively unimportant to them. Al- 
most all the men who thought the stock option plan 
was an important factor in their identification with the 
company were in the lower portion of the president's 
list of creative and flexible members of the firm. 

It seems there is a positive correlation between flex- 
ibility and self confidence. Stock options are not as 
important to the high flexibility scorer since he feels 
secure that he can satisfy his financial needs any place 
he works. Moreover, he is good enough to work else- 
where. The kind of participation that is more impor- 
tant to him is free decision-making power on the job. 

Since the president rated a number of his executives 
high on the creativeness-flexibility scale, we asked 
these men what they wanted from the president. 




















Unanimously they indicated that they wanted him to 
understand what they were trying to do on the job. 
They did not say they wanted approval; they wanted 
him to have enough information about their work so 
they could get a proper priority in the policy deci- 
sions the president influences. 

They also indicated that they wanted clearly de- 
fined company policy and procedures. One man put 
it this way: “I think this is the difference between the 
president as ‘leader’ and as one who provides ‘leader- 
ship. We do not want him to show us the way, but 
we do ask that he see to it that broad policy and 
procedures are made and communicated to us. We 
can take it from there.” 

Most chief executives would be delighted to hear 
words like this. And yet there is always the anxiety 
about whether the men actually will do the job, and 
do it the way you would like to see it done. 

This is where the president starts making mature 
decisions about himself and his willingness to let other 
people grow. He must ask: How willing am I to let 
people assert their own sovereignty, and how much of 
this sovereignty must they give to me? Am I ready to 
believe that a man has the moral right to meet his 
potential, rather than my expectation of his potential? 

This simple starting point can make a great deal of 
difference in providing the kind of leadership that peo- 
ple seek, and in drawing from them the willingness— 
even the desire—to extend themselves in their jobs. ® 
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*limited to standard size forms as 5x3, 6x4 or 8x5 
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To all the world the name Stradivarius means 
perfection in the art of violin making. The 
genius of Stradivarius and his dedication to 
his craft created the world’s most cherished 
violins; masterpieces that have remained un- 
rivalled and unchallenged for centuries. 





...of Fine Business Papers 


The ALL NEW 


wat ia ntic Bond 
E A S T E R N Genuinely watermarked for better printing impressions 
NEW PULPS: NEW SHADE: NEW PACKAGING 


G Manifest The ALL NEW Atlantic Bond is the Genuinely Watermarked 
(Atlantic Dy Bond with the Substance Weight, that lends dignity and charm 
to the finished printed product. You will find this sheet of 


Atlantic Bond superior in finish and dimensional stability with 
excellent erasure qualities . . . a masterpiece by Eastern in the 
EXCELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS P paper making art. 






Atlantic Bond is a modern business paper, made from fine pulps, in the finest 
and most modern mill in the industry. Electronically controlled Atlantic 
Bond assures you uniform quality for today’s modern high-speed presses. 


EASTERN CORPORATION, Bangor, Maine « Mills at Brewer and Lincoln, Maine 
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NOW...in duplicating... 
THE BEST COSTS THE LEAST 


NEW Model 76A 









PUSH-BUTTON ELECTRIC SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


wit Improved Features 


AT LOWEST PRICES EVER 





1493 Authorized Dealers across the U. S. A. and 
Canada offer these amazing new Conqueror Dupli- 
cators ... now better than ever with these important 
operating improvements, the result of Heyer’s 55 
years of duplicator know-how: 







Improved 


Copy 
Counter 


... direct drive—greater 
accuracy, top visibility, 
easy to re-set. 


Advanced design elimi- 
nates side rubbers and 
tricky adjustments. 


Feed 


Tension 
Control 


assures non-skip feeding— 
thin papers to post cards. 


grip paper at outer edges, 
give positive performance. 


Many other outstanding features such as Copy 
Positioner Control, Nylon Gears, Visible Fluid Sup- 
ply, Fluid Control (no pumps), and Automatic 
Start-Stop on electric Conquerors offer a combina- 
tion that’s unmatched. Don’t confuse them with 
photocopy machines—Conqueror Duplicators print 
110 clear, sharp copies per minute . . . in 1 to 5 colors 
at once... of anything typed, drawn or written on a 
spirit master .. . at a fraction of a cent per copy! 


Model 70 —Hand Operated with all - 
features except electric drive........ $214. So 
Model 76A-Electric, Automatic 


. 
Start-Stop (illustrated)............ $299 So 


Model 76B-Automatic Electric with 11” 


* 
and 14” cylinder stop selector..... $324 S06 


* Plus F.E.T. Prices slightly higher in Canada 


The HEYER Corporation, 1832 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Without obligation, please: 
© Send Free Brochure on Heyer Mark IIL Conqueror Duplicators 
O Arrange Free Demonstration 
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Book reviews 


How to measure market research 


Mopern Market Researcu, by Max K. Adler. Philo- 
sophical Library, New York, 1958. 295 pp. $4.75. 


This book is written for the business executive who 
wants to know if market research will solve his prob- 
lem, and for the man who has already decided but 
wants to know what to expect. It offers a thorough 
discussion of the entire subject, with how-to chapters 
on sampling, interviews, surveys, motivation research, 
advertising research, internal research, data process- 
ing and questionnaires. 


Sourcebook on plant operation and maintenance 


PLANT ENGINEERING PRACTICE, compiled from articles 
in Plant Engineering. F. W. Dodge Corp., New York, 
1958. 694 pp. $18.50. 


This reference book is a real working tool for plant 
engineers and industrial executives. It presents in 
practical fashion the solid, useful experience of over 
100 experts in plant engineering. 

The volume comprises painstaking research and re- 
porting in every major area of plant engineering ac- 
tivity. 

Comprehensive studies, 226 of them, are treated and 
copiously illustrated in 13 extensive sections. A 13-page 
index makes it easy to locate specific help on all types 
of plant operation and maintenance problems. 


How to control office costs 


INTEGRATED COST CONTROL IN THE OFFICE, by Frank M. 
Knox. McGraw-Hill, New York. 1958. 304 pp. $7.50. 


Practical techniques for reducing and controlling 
costs in the office are reviewed in this latest volume 
in the National Office Management series. 

Methods presented have been tested in organiza- 
tions of varying sizes and types. The book tells how 
to organize a systematic program and integrate indi- 
vidual efforts of the entire staff. 

Factors covered include control over forms, methods 
and procedures; clerical work measurement; work sim- 
plification; automation; and record controls. 
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your company is Judged 


by the office you keep! 








Across America, Cole Steel Equipment has been chosen to convey 
the character of famous corporations, important small businesses 
and thousands of distinguished professional offices. Through func- 
tional design, Cole Steel furniture increases efficiency and adds 
dignity to your office. Dollar for dollar the greatest value in 
Send for our latest catalog _ steel furniture. Create a “new look” for your office — with Cole. 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc. - 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. - Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, ont. (* COLE-STEEL>) 
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N ANY SIZE office, in business of every kind, key 

people accomplish more freed from the tyranny 
of repetitious, big-volume jobs... 

Thus your firm can grow and profit with the extra 
time provided by Friden automatic Tape-Talk ma- 
chines. From data origination to interpretation to 
filing... Friden machines process office paperwork 
automatically with punched paper tape. 

Office drudgery goes out as this revolutionary Friden 
Tape-Talk technique comes in! In exact proportion 
to the degree of office automation you require, a 
Friden system will: 

(1) Eliminate need for manual movements and 
operator decisions; (2) Increase work volume output 
without increasing payroll costs or overtime; (3) End 
primary and compounded errors normally occurring 
in data recopying. 

You can’t afford not to be curious! Call your nearby 
Friden Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, Calif. 
Sales, instruction, service throughout the world. 
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FRIDEN 
ADD-PUNCH 


Jiexourwtinr® automatic tape writing-accounting machine 
Solectadoto® Automatic tape reader-selector-sorter 
“Taledatio® automatic tape transmitter-receiver 


Guatownritir” automatic justifying type-composing machine 


Add-Pumch® Automatic code tape adding-listing machine 
Computy/ponr” Automatic tape billing department in one desk 
Quitomuitic Srput - Output Machine 
Friden Mailroom Equipment 
Friden Natural Way Adding Machine 


Friden fully automatic Calculator— 
The Thinking Machine of American Business 


|] oe the Sytene 





© Friden, Inc. 
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Showcase office 


at $3.65 per square foot 


PROBLEM: A small organization has outgrown its office, needs bigger quarters 
in a central location, but can’t afford the rents in new buildings. 


SOLUTION: Ample space ina centrally located old building is leased at low rent, 
then completely revamped and redesigned to make it look like new. 
Pictures on these pages reveal the appeal of this economy office. 


es | ike many other 
growing organizations, the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was faced with a re- 
stricted budget but the urgent need 
for bigger and better quarters. 

In its search, WOFI quickly dis- 
covered that new space in choice 
locations carried a rental of $5 to 
$7 a square foot. Since these prices 
were too rich for their budget, 
WOF'I officials turned to an obvi- 
ous alternative—old space. 

After a thorough search, one old 
building was found that seemed to 
offer some disguised possibilities. It 
was centrally located. The square 
foot rental was only $2.68. And 
there was ample space. 

But these ancient quarters were 
drab and dingy, with inconvenient 
layout, 11-foot ceilings, old fash- 
ioned radiators, exposed electric 
cables, badly spaced windows, sag- 
ging floors. All these and other 
faults indicated a major overhaul 
of the premises. 

Hugh Pettibone of the Marble 
Design Center was called in. His 
master modernization plan was ac- 
cepted, a contract price set, and 
the total cost amortized over a five 
year period. It was found that on 
this basis, completely revamped 
quarters, with rent included, would 
come to a total of only $3.65 per 
square foot. 

Work began. Walls were torn 
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Wood veneers pattern the U-shaped desk in the main reception area of the Wood 


Office Furniture Institute. Carpeting of wide-striped pumpkin and beige, charcoal 
silk wall covering and tailored white drapes are dramatic with wood tones. Angled 
eggcrate ceiling gives excellent lighting and lowers the unusually high ceiling 
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HOW TO GET A 


BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU NEED ALL-PURPOSE CHAIRS 





Buy this comfortable Sturgis chair with one 
piece molded fiber glass upper unit, saddle 
shaped seat,flexible back rest. Ideal for re 
ception rooms, meeting rooms and cafeter- 
ias. Six colors with black enamel or chrome 
wall«saver legs. Priced from $19.95 List. 
Matching armchair. The Sturgis Posture 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan. Address 
inquiries to the company’s General Sales 
Offices, 154 E. Erie Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Have You Heard About Automation 
for the Engineering Dept.? 


Filmsort 


Aperture Cards 


The engineering department has its own 
automation system. The engineers call it 
automated documentation. 

The input is microfilm of engineering 
drawings. The running time is almost no 
time at all. The output is prints from 
electrostatic masters, vellums or sulphite 
at the lowest costs yet. 

For automated documentation, the 
engineers use a special card—the Film- 
sort aperture card. You can find out more 
about this new form of automation by 
asking for our booklet, “The Filmsort 
Aperture Card for Your Engineering 
Drawings and Allied Records.” 


The Filmsort Company 
Pearl River, N.Y. 
A DIVISION OF MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER, INC. 
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out, partitions removed, doors 
blocked off. In came air condition- 
ing, baseboard heating, _ tiling. 
From the architectural hodge- 
podge, seven striking offices on 
1,775 square feet of floor place took 
shape. 

In the main reception area, 
canted eggcrating brought the tow- 
ering ceiling down and framed the 
lighting fixtures. In private offices, 
wood panelling and wall paint col- 
ors stopped short of the actual ceil- 
ing to give a lowered effect. Awk- 


ward windows were camouflaged 
with wall-to-wall drapes. Scarred 
floors were concealed with carpet- 
ing. Walls not panelled or painted 
were treated with silk or grass 
cloth. And, of course, the most 
functional and attractive wood of- 
fice furniture was installed to com- 
plete the striking decor. 

Today, Wood Office Furniture 
Institute headquarters is a show- 
place. Besides, it is a practical and 
efficient office that puts no strain 
on its budget. @ 





Walnut is used in this reception area for both wall panelling and L-shaped desk 
and credenza arrangement. Carpeting is beige, the drop lamp white. The desk 
chair adds a bright touch of cerulean blue. Sculptured curves of the desk’s back 
panel emphasize simplicity of the basic design. Brass accents the slim legs. 


This drab shell shows an 
area before the construc- 
tion crew and decorators 
started complete modern- 
ization of WOFI offices. 
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ow cost office 


The AUTOMATED Method of CHARTING 


Graph-A-Plan offers a new concept of methods and ma- 
terials for chart and layout preparation. Graph-A-Plan 
includes a wide variety of pressure-sensitive solid color or 
pattern tapes, flow symbols, pie charts, organization 
rectangles, scales, templet sheets, shading films and 
patterns... plus opaque and transparent plastic planning 
boards. Available separately or in compact kits. 

Write today for FREE GP ‘‘How To Do It” Catalogs and 
prices. Just check catalogs desired below, tear out and 
attach to your letterhead. 


C STATISTICAL CHARTING (0 PLANT LAYOUTS 
() ORGANIZATION CHARTING [] OFFICE LAYOUTS 
(J OPERATION AND PROCESS FLOW CHARTING 


Beautifully striated walnut table is center stage of the conterence room. Chairs 
with curved arms repeating the graceful lines of the table are upholstered in LABELON TAPE CO., Inc., pep. mm 
turquoise canyon cloth. Walls are covered with a soft blue-green grass cloth, 450 Atlantic Ave., Rochester 9, N.Y. 
while carpeting is a rich mocha. Opaque draperies are white and simply cut. 


number 137 for more information) _ 


Wilson & Co., Chicago, I1!. 


Do Your Storage 
Files “Stack Up” To 


STAXONSTEEL 


TRANSFER FILES? 


You too can save money, valuable floor space 
and increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-board files with steel 
framework, modern metal drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fade-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

age problems. In five stock 

sizes: Legal Letter, 

Check, Tab Card and 

Freight Bill. 


Here, in the executive director's office, one section of the large room serves as an 2 for $10.70 

informal discussion area. An awkward window arrangement has been given PREPAID 

distinction with drapes of white, black and gold thread woven through strips of | — “!'#ntly Higher in the West 

walnut wood. Gold is the color of the carpeting, and tangerine is used for accent. sis Write for Additional Information 


Zykc% BANKERS BOX CO. Dept. mM-10 
MORE PICTURES ON PAGE 82 > we 2607 North 25th Ave., oe Park IHinois 
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There once was a man of discernment 
Who naturally felt strong resentment 
For papers lacking the brightness 
Opacity and whiteness* 


Of fine Millers Falls Opaque Parchment 





y 


MAM °Not to 


mention the 
decidedly 
attractive 
colors — 
green, buff, 
blue. Smooth 
or cockle 


finish. 


MILLERS FALLS 


OPAQUE PARCHMENT 
Better papers are made with cotton ther 


MILLERS FALLS PAPER CO. © MILLERS FALLS, MASS, 
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Low cost office (Continued from previous page) 





In the comptroller’s office, walnut is used in the free-form L-shaped desk, in the 
chairs and a turquoise rug all give vitality to the room. Panelling and wall paint 
stop two feet short of the 11-foot ceiling, creating effect of a much lower room. 





Coppertone carpeting and a cork tiled wall provide a subdued background for a 
walnut L-shaped desk arrangement in this administrative assistant’s office. Side 
chairs are covered in ivory fabric, while the desk chair has an ivory back and a 
gold grospoint seat. Simple, tailored, opaque draperies are white with gold thread. 
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Cutting costs is our business 


The boss gets "paid” on payday... 
saves on 67% of his payroll writing 


Another example of low-cost Addressograph Automation 


In business, making up the payroll is a time-consuming, Addressograph methods also provide you with cost- 

exacting, and costly clerical operation. cutting, error-free repetitive writing of words, figures, 
To speed preparation, cut costs, save time and and statistical data in these areas: shipping, routing, 

overtime in meeting payroll deadlines, find out about | ™anvfacturing, billing, mailing, accounts receivable, 

low-cost Addressograph Automation. With Addresso- | and many others. 

graph methods you do 67% to 100% of your payroll Ask the nearby Addressograph field office for a 

writing automatically ... accurately transcribe repeti- report on how Addressograph Automation can cut your 

tive data on everything from time cards to payroll costs, or write Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 

sheets, checks and income tax reports. Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 

© 1958 A-M Corporation * Trade-Mark 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS” 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS * BIG BUSINESS EVERY BUSINESS 
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HELP STIMULATE @ 
SALES & 







with 
this 
Free 


Booklet 


This free, attractive booklet points 
the way to custom-built creations 
that promote good will. 


Write for your free copy today. 


IRONS & RUSSELL COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


bn bh Manufacturers Sie 186/ | 


95 Chestnut Street, Providence, R. I. 
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TRANSFER TIME COMING! SAVE WITH 


CONVOY “Chem-Board”* 


RIGID, PERMANENT, INEXPENSIVE 
record storage FILES 





Chem-Board Storage Files are perma- 
nent. They cost and weigh about 50% 
less than steel; cost less than some cor- 
rugated paper files. They’re shipped 





assembled, ready for use. 


NOW-—smooth, staple-free 
fronts make them suitable 
even for “front-office” use. 


Available in letter, legal, 
check, deposit slip, tab card 
and many other sizes. 


*CHEM-BOARD !S RIGID- 
IZED CORRUGATED BOARD 
PROCESSED TO REMARK- 
ABLE STRENGTH. 


CONVOY, Inc. 


STATION B, BOX 216-M 
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Fiow to handle a 
real estate broker 


mmm When you are looking for new office space, the 


kind of broker you use and the way you use him will often influ- 


ence costs greatly. To help you sidestep pitfalls, here are excerpts 


from an interview with Julien J. Studley, who heads his own 


real estate leasing firm in New York and is also a partner in 


Freidin-Studley Associates, architectural and space planners. 


Q. When youre looking for new 
office space to lease, what is the 
best way to go about it? 

A. For one thing, assign an execu- 
tive-in-charge who can handle the 
preliminary decisions leading up to 
the final selection of the new space. 
This will save the top executive 
considerable time. Then retain the 
services of a qualified real estate 
broker who is experienced in office 
leasing. 

Q. Do you have to make any finan- 
cial commitment to the broker to 
make sure you get a good one? 
A. No, the broker receives a com- 
mission from the owner or landlord 
of a building after a lease is signed. 
You have no financial obligation to 
him. 

Q. Well, then, how do you select a 
broker you can be sure will look out 
for your interests? 

A. First, be sure you recognize the 
difference between building agents 
and brokers. Agents often represent 
specific buildings and landlords. 
They are not primarily interested 
in finding the best and most eco- 
nomic space for a client. Their job 
is to lease specific space in a build- 
ing which they represent. Because 
the cost of office space has become 
so high, it is more and more impor- 
tant to make sure you get exactly 
the right space for your needs. 
That’s why some brokerage firms 


specialize solely in searching for 
and negotiating office space in be- 
half of corporate organizations. 

Q. Which is better—to work with 
a number of brokers or to retain 
the services of just one. 

A. Working with an exclusive bro- 
ker offers more advantages. Once 
you find a qualified broker who 
demonstrates that he is seriously 
interested in your own specific 
needs and problems, make an 
agreement with him that if any 
new space is leased it will be leased 
through him. Again, this entails no 
financial obligation to you. But it 
does offer you protection. When the 
broker has the assurance of earn- 
ing a commission if you lease space, 
there is no necessity or temptation 
for him to make a fast deal or for 
him to make a deal in any particu- 
lar building or location. 

Q. When you have signed up an 
exclusive broker, specifically what 
services should you ask for? 

A. Basically, the broker should be 
expected to provide you with a 
thorough and careful analysis and 
report of all suitable office space in 
the location where you might want 
to move. You should expect a re- 
port on all new construction in the 
area as well as on existing space. 
In each case, the broker should be 
expected to give you his recom- 
mendations on the space. And most 
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Realtor Julien J. Studley 


important of all, he should give you 
expert and dependable advice that 
will help you make a final selection. 


Q. Does his service end there—after 
the space has been selected? 

A. No. The most important part of 
his job begins then. Realistically, a 
lease is a compromise between the 
needs of the company renting 
space and the real estate owner. 
It’s the broker’s job to see that the 
best possible deal is arranged for 
the tenant within this compromise 
structure. It is an error to think of 
leases as rigid structures. 

Q. Despite what you say, can't the 
company make just as good a deal 
for itself in lining up office space 
as the broker can make for it? 

A. Experience shows that it is dan- 
gerous to try. The broker has spe- 
cialized experience and informa- 
tion. He is able to get more facts 
because he spends all his time at it. 
He can realistically interpret in- 
formation that might be misleading 
at face value to the company man- 
ager himself. The broker probably 
knows the owner's negotiating tac- 
tics and his prejudices. He knows 
the weaknesses in the arguments of 
the building owners, and he knows 
their strengths. It’s been proved 
time and again that a broker, par- 
ticularly an exclusive broker, can 
get the best space for you at the 
least over-all cost. @ 
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Designed for “‘IN OFFICE’’ use 


otostat Photographic Copying Apparatus 


at work in a national insurance office. 


PHOTOSTAT® 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COPYING APPARATUS 


Photocopies form an important 
part of today’s paper work and it’s 
sO practical to fit Photostat Photo- 
graphic Copying Equipment into 
the “inner office” circle. 

Compact, simple to operate, 
Photostat Photographic Copying 
Equipment maintains high office 
operating efficiency. 

The Junior Model Continuous 
illustrated is complete and self- 
contained, delivering sharp prints 
dry, collated and ready for use. 
There are 17 models of Photostat 


Photographic Copying Equipment 
available, depending upon your re- 
quirements, and all are designed to 
offer the best in quality production. 

And it’s so easy to obtain sup- 
plies and service. Our Sales-Service 
offices are located throughout the 
country where trained representa- 
tives are always available to serve 
you. 


PHOTOSTAT 
CORPORATION 


P.O. Box 1970-C ¢ Rochester 3, New York 


Copy methods for today’s business 














PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COPYING EQUIPMENT 
APPARATUS 
ACCESSORIES 
PAPER 
DEVELOPER 
FIXER 


PHOTOSTAT is the trademark of PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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PB scales help you 
offset higher postal rates! 


Your postage costs have gone up from 3¢ to 4¢ an ounce for 
first class letter mail, from 6¢ to 7¢ for airmail. (That makes it 64¢ 
a pound for regular letters, $1.12 for airmail!) 

Since August Ist, when the: new rates took effect, a precision 
mailing scale has been more of a must in your office than 
ever! Overpaid letters will cause even 
heavier hidden postage losses; underpaid 
letters cause “Postage Dues,” cost 















you good will! 

Pitney-Bowes’ mailing scales are 
fast-acting, accurate and dependable, with 
widely spaced chart markings that can 
be read correctly at a glance. 

There are models for every office, 
large or small, including a parcel post 
scale of 70 Ib. capacity. 

Ask the nearest PB office to 
demonstrate, or send the coupon 
for a free illustrated booklet. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall chart of 
latest Postal Rates, with parcel post 


map and zone finder. scale. 


(@)PrmNEY-sowes Mailing Scales 


PITNEY-BoweEs, INC., 4598 Walnut St., Stamford. Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter «. . offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada 


Model S-510, 
all-purpose 


pve Adapt ieieaeees 


i PITNEY-BoweEs, INC. 


Model 4900 for the small 
4598 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 


office has convenient | 
postage 
computer. : 






Send free booklet 2 rate chart J 
Name 


Address 
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Business 
electronics 


Electronic messenger sends 
* drawings, data in seconds 


A new device, developed by 
Electronic Communications, 
Inc., transmits exact copies of 
any printed or written material 
over long or short distances in 
less than a minute. 

For instance, a steady stream 
of pictures, orders and memos 
was relayed from the Pan Pacific 
Auditorium in Los Angeles to 
the Ambassador Hotel, six miles 
away. Elapsed time per mes- 
sage: 59 seconds. 

Photos, invoices, galleys, docu- 
ments, etc. are inserted in the 
machine as in a typewriter. The 
material is fed to a rotating drum 
where it is scanned by an elec- 
tronic eye and converted into 
electrical impulses. Telephone 
circuits or microwave pick up 
these impulses and relay them to 
one or more receiving stations. 
In turn, these receivers translate 





Electronic unit sends, receives fac- 
simile data over miles in seconds. 
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Muscles of 


MYLAR’ 
make 
Columbia’s 
New 


EXECU-TAPE 
Mi-5¢ 


z h c p [ r 0 Ng CS tf Mylar, DuPont's super-strong, uperciine polyester 
film, puts the muscles in Columbia's new Execu-Tape 


carbon ribbon M-50 style ribbon, the new carbon ribbon that 


actually defies breaking, tearing or ripping by 
d l da any business machine. Execu-Tape M-50 calls an 
CVEr CVE ope emphatic halt to costly ribbon-fixing interruptions 
i. . . . keeps your machines breezing along. Ribbon 


changes are reduced, too: Execu-Tape M-50 is the 
longest carbon ribbon of its diameter there is. 












In addition, Execu-Tape M-50 creates typing that 
challenges detection from actual printing: its rugged 
sheerness encourages the keys to transfer all the 
carbon to the typed page. You'll witness a 
sharpness of write that unmistakably says 
“executive” correspondence. And masters—for 
offset, hectograph and most copying processes— 
are sharper, surer, more masterful! 


Switch to new Execu-Tape M-50—the strongest 
carbon ribbon ever developed—and forget about 
rips, tears and breaks! 


EXECU-TAPE M-50 "DuPont Reg. T.M. 
STYLE RIBBON BY 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON MANUFACTURING CO., INC., GLEN COVE, NEW YORK 
COLUMBIA RIBBON AND CARBON PACIFIC, INC., DUARTE, CALIFORNIA 
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Empire Terminal Warehouse 


Dallas, Texas 





*Registered U.S. Pat. Off. The term STEN-C-LABL is the trademark and exclusive property of 
STEN-C-LABL, Inc. All STEN-C-LABLS are manufactured exclusively by STEN-C-LABL, Inc. MAIL 
St. Paul, Minn. under U.S. Pat. No. 2,771,026. Other patents pending. 
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HOW 


ELIMINATED 





ADDRESSING 





BOTTLENECK 





OF MULTIPLE SHIPMENTS 


STEN-C-LABLS" 
TYPED ON 
ROYAL 
ROBOMASTER 
INCREASE 


SHIPPING ROOM 
EFFICIENCY 


O% 


| 
t 
Operator typing bills of lading on “master” 
machine with continuous form Sten-C-Lobl in 
“second"’ machine. — 

Imprinting direct to PANL-LABL on carton . 

with Sten-C-Labl Applicator. J 


Addressing continuous form Sten-C-Labls as a by-product of 


typing bills of lading at Empire Terminal Warehouse, 









has stepped up efficiency 50% in their shipping room operation. 
Costly errors are reduced because address is typed only once. 
Time-consuming filing of cut-out stencil boards is eliminated. 


Each Sten-C-Labl is used with simple applicator to imprint 
as many labels, tags or direct to carton as shipment requires 
. .. then it is thrown away. 


THERE’S A STEN-C-LABL TO FIT EVERY MULTIPLE SHIPPING NEED 


These three basic styles are available in a large number of differ- 
ent sizes as well as in continuous forms for separate writing. 














auctions veua. COMPANY 






































Blank STEN-C-LABL to im- 
print on gummed labels, Stock "Ship To" STEN-C- 
tags or PANL-LABLS. LABLS direct to carton— Cisiied Machanccsend 
ee STEN-C-LABL includes 
your name and address 

—direct to carton. 














MINUTES OF YOUR TIME in checking your multiple shipping pro- 


cedures may save you thousands of dollars. 


STEN *C*LABL, Inc. 

MM-10, 1821 University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Please send me FREE Brochure on saving with 
STEN-C-LABLS 


Name 
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the material back to the original 
form—all in a matter of seconds. 
For more data on this elec- 
tronic messenger, circle number 
282 on the Reader Service Card. 


(A Counting device provides 
coordinated control 


A new series of counting de- 
vices capable of multiple control, 
counting and memory functions 
has been developed by Sterns 
Control Corp. The series is ap- 
plicable to all types of machin- 
ery, all types of manufacturing, 
packaging and auditing opera- 
tions, and to any measurement 
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MULTIPLE CONTROL 
COMMANDS 


Diagram shows counting, control, 
memory functions of new device. 


translatable into digital units. 
Photoelectric, magnetic and 
proximity type actuating devices 
are included. 

Functional plug-in electronic 
circuits are used to keep down- 
time to a minimum. This feature 
makes it possible to isolate trou- 
ble quickly. At the same time, 
maintenance is reduced to a mat- 
ter of replacing defective units. 

Flexibility results from the 
sectionalized design. For exam- 
ple, in many cases the same 
plug-in units can be used by a 
whole series of counters and con- 
trol devices, even though each 
performs entirely separate and 
varied operations. 

Extra pulse circuits, whether 
for machine or quality control or 
for monitoring, may be added. 
Similarly, self-checking counter 
circuits may be added to signal 
malfunction or discrepancies in 
count. A number of devices, 
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Biggest news in 10 years of business data processing! 








Today, all modern computers feature elaborate 
self-checking systems which detect errors before they 
can slip through. But correction of these errors takes 
time. 

Only DATAmatic 1000 with ORTHOTRONIC CON- 
TROL can now detect and correct these errors auto- 
matically in 1/20th of a second. 

This seemingly impossible achievement is the 
latest contribution of Honeywell research, a force 
which has already rocketed DATAmatic 1000 many 
years ahead in business data processing. 

Coupled with DATAmatic 1000’s acknowledged 
superiority in every aspect of reliability, ORTHO- 
TRONIC CONTROL now insures uninterrupted accuracy 
throughout the processing cycle. Information which 
has been lost or damaged by any cause whatsoever 
is literally re-created in its original, correct form. 
Where other systems would stop and “ask” for 
human assistance, ORTHOTRONIC CONTROL takes over, 
does what needs to be done and keeps DATAmatic 
1000 humming right along at record-breaking speeds. 

This self-correcting ability has an obvious impact 
on the profit potential of any data processing appli- 


Only DATAmatic 
ORTHOTRONIG 
re-creates lost or damaged data 
instantaneously... 
without human aid, without reprocessing 


1000 with 
CONTROL 


cation. It eliminates unproductive machine time, 
vastly multiplying the economic advantages already 
enjoyed by users of DATAmatic 1000. 

Along with such exclusive features as “frequency 
modulation” recording, 3-inch wide magnetic tape, 
multi-tape searching modes and dozens of other 


scientific firsts, ORTHOTRONIC CONTROL enables 
DATAmatic 1000 to set still higher standards of 
performance in terms of processing speed, capacity, 
reliability and versatility. 

If your company is considering an electronic data 
processing system, don’t make a move until you’ve 
investigated DATAmatic 1000 with ORTHOTRONIC 
CONTROL. 


Write for technical bulletin and full details. DATA- 
matic Division, Dept. M-10,Newton Highlands 61, 
Massachusetts. 


Honeywell 
DATAmatic 


ELECTRONIC DATA PROCESSING 
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Management Executives — 


SEND FOR NEW COMPLETE ECONOMIC 
STUDY OF METROPOLITAN MIAMI 


LET US SHOW YOU HOW YOUR 
COMPANY CAN PROFIT BY LOCAT- 
ING IN THIS FAST GROWING AREA. 

















































A 24 section, complete economic analy- 
sis has just been prepared to supply you 
with complete data which will assist in 
determining how your particular man- 
ufacturing or statewide, national/inter- 
national distribution operation can 
profit here. This important study will be 
mailed to you free of charge—in strict- 
est confidence—if you write, on your 
letterhead, to the address listed below. 
Please ... no employment applications. We are deluged with resumés 
from engineers, tool makers, technicians, Ph.D.’s, etc., and cannot 


possibly aid in placement requests as we already have a tremendous 
surplus of skilled and professional! labor here now. Sorry. 


John N. Gibson, Director or 





DADE COUNTY 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 
Section: 48 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. » Miami, Florida A a eg 


nment 









SAVE TIME 


Clerks file faster with Space- 
finders, save initial cost yearly. 
These proven savings result 
from unmatched visibility and 
accessibility. 


SAVE SPACE 


Each Spacefinder gives you 204 
visible, accessible, filing inches 
—holds a stack of papers 17 
feet high! 


SAVE MONEY 


Handsome Spacefinders cost 
less because fewer units do the 
job. You save rent, filing more 
in less space. 


DO A BETTER JOB 


Because Spacefinders provide 
the speed, convenience and 
economy of shelf files with 
dust, dirt, fire protection of 




















drawer files. TAB PRODUCTS Co. 
995 Market St., San Francisco 3 = 

At no obligation, please send Spacefinder brochure gy 

ad 

MAIL COUPON TODAY > =i a 2 
POSITION. fs S 
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from one to 20, can be tied in 
with a data printout logger for 
decentralized operations respon- 
sible to a central auditing sys- 
tem. 

For further details, circle number 
292 on the Reader Service Card. 


(F Filing machine speeds 
punched card collation 


As a gauge of the speed of the 
IBM SS collator, a sales analysis 
card merging job that took eight 
hours to complete with an ear- 
lier model now takes only three 
hours with the new unit. 

This filing machine can ar- 
range punched cards in any de- 





Collator arranges cards in sequence 


2/2 times faster than earlier models. 


sired sequence. [ts main func- 
tion is to compare two files of 
punched cards simultaneously so 
cards can be matched, merged, 
selected and sequence-checked 
for subsequent accounting oper- 
ations. 

Cards are entered into the 
collator from card feeding de- 
vices at each end. The primary 
file feed device holds up to 3,600 
cards and the secondary feed is 
a conventional card hopper. 
Cards enter from each feed at 
the rate of 650 a minute. With 
both feeds in use, up to 1,300 
cards a minute can be processed. 

Error detection circuits guard 
against double punches and 
blank columns on the card rec- 
ord. Sequence checking units 
built into the feeding devices 
enable the IBM 88 to perform 
identical or completely different 
operations in each feed at the 
same time. 

For more details on this new ma- 
chine, circle number 291 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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George Malone, right, supervisor of xerography department at H. L. Green Company Inc. places copies 
of quickly prepared sales bulletin before S. E. Williamson, seated, Green’s vice-president in charge 
of merchandising, and Fred E. Myers, sales promotion manager. Multiple copies of bulletin were run 
off on offset duplicator from inexpensive offset paper masters prepared in three minutes by xerography. 


“We get ‘hot’ merchandise information to our 
141 branch store managers 3 days earlier... 
and save $800 a month.”’ 


H. L. Green Co. Inc. is a thriving 
variety chain buying and selling more 
than 30,000 items. This is the sort of 
operation xerography thrives on, an op- 
eration demanding speed, accuracy, 
and economy. 

As with H. L. Green, variety is the 
key to xerography’s success, because 
xerography—fast, clean, dry, electro- 
static—is the world’s most versatile 
copying process. Here’s what it does for 
H. L. Green: 

In three minutes XeroX® copying 
equipment prepares, from an original 
document, a paper master for runoff of 
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Fred E. Myers, H. L. Green Co. /nc. 


Sales Promotion and Advertising Manager 


multiple copies on an offset duplicator. 
This is the fast, economical way to get 
copies of price lists, merchandise data, 
promotion calendars, buyers’ lists, or- 
ders to vendors, and sales bulletins. 

“Because of xerography,” says Fred 
E. Myers, sales promotion and adver- 
tising manager, “‘we get ‘hot’ informa- 
tion to our 141 branch store managers 
three days earlier—and save $800 a 
month besides.” 

Xerography eliminates errors and 
costly retypings. It assures accuracy be- 
cause it is photo-exact. 

Xerography can help you, too. Write 
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for proof-of-performance folders show- 
ing how companies of all kinds and 
sizes are saving thousands of dollars 
and speeding paperwork by xerog- 
raphy. Hatom Xerox Inc., 58-201X 
Haloid St., New York. 


sranch offices in principal U. S. and 


Rochester 5, 


Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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How to overhaul a sputtering business (Continued from page 


half, it was a moral victory, especially 
since HAL was crippled that year by 
a drastic reduction in its mail rate 
allowance. 

But more than moral victory was 
needed now. The job at hand was to 
convert net losses back to net profits. 


THE ANSWER 


Lewis surveyed the problems en- 
trenched before him and assumed a 
realistic attitude toward them. 

He admitted realistically that there 
was nothing he could do about the 
company’s market limitation—for the 
moment at least. 

He admitted realistically that the 
competing airline, TPA, had come into 
the picture largely due to HAL’s own 
mistakes in the past. But the competi- 
tor was there and deserved to be 
recognized and reckoned with. 

He admitted realistically that, hav- 
ing lost nearly a third of its business 
volume to the competition, HAL 
would be fighting a costly, uphill bat- 
tle to try to win it back. Right now 
the company didn’t possess the capital 
with which to undertake such a cam- 
paign. It would have to settle for a 
staying action that would block fur- 
ther inroads into its business. 

But Lewis did see one weak spot in 
the lineup of problems before him. It 
was the problem of costs. He knew he 
could make a break-through on that 
problem with positive action now. 

He decided to strike out against 
HAL’s rampaging costs by using the 
weapons of financial and operating 
controls that he had learned to handle 
with skill while at American Airlines. 
Financial controls. Hawaiian Airlines 
had never had a real budget before. 
Lewis had to start from scratch. Work- 
ing with Vice President Brian Cooke 
and other members of the treasury and 
accounting departments, he started by 
hammering together a rough hewn, 
short range budget. 

Gradually, the budget was refined 
and re-refined. The final result was a 
one-year budgetary control program 
of excellent strength. Instead of quar- 
ters, the budget is broken down into 
three operating periods a year, in line 
with the seasonal nature of the busi- 
ness. Recently, this one-year budget 
was supplemented by a_ perpetual 
three-year projection of capital re- 
quirements. 

The launching of a budget program 
at HAL had the expected effect: cost 
reduction began immediately and al- 
most automatically. With Lewis press- 
ing the lid down tight, department 
heads and supervisors were forced to 
cut fat. But the budget program had 
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Flight operations were planned and scheduled on facts, not just on guesswork. 


an even stronger effect than that: it 
forced administrative people to apply 
their creative thinking to the task of 
getting more output with less re- 
sources. The net results were lower 
overhead and higher efficiency. 

Facts vs. guesswork. As the new budg- 
eting program took shape, it also 
brought about lower operating costs. 
Reason: the budget system set the 
stage for tighter operating controls. 

Before Lewis joined Hawaiian, the 
company had attempted to offset the 
effects of its shrinking business volume 
by cutting the number of flights. Re- 
sults had been disastrous: loss of still 
more business occurred. 

Despite the company’s earlier expe- 
rience, Lewis felt certain that the flight 
schedule—and thus operating costs— 
could be trimmed without any real 
loss of business. The answer, he said, 
was to plan the new schedule on the 
basis of facts—not just guesswork. 

Partly as a means of getting the 
facts needed for optimum flight sched- 
uling, Lewis undertook to revamp 
HAL’s system of management reports. 
Some existing reports were redesigned. 
Other, useless ones were thrown out. 
Concise new reports were added. 

Reporting procedures were speeded 
up, to get the right information into 
the right hands at the right time. And, 
whenever possible, reports were sim- 
plified and designed to contain “built- 
in analysis,” so that the executive re- 
ceiving the information could spend as 
little time as possible in drawing the 
proper conclusions from it. 

Lewis and his management associ- 


ates saw to it that every significant ac- 


tivity of the company was adequately 
documented in records, charts, in- 
dexes, and comparisons. Charts were 
begun on all pertinent economic fac- 
tors affecting the business, and avail- 
able figures on the competing airline’s 
operations were set down in graphs. 

By analyzing the wealth of current 
and concise information that began to 
flow out of the new reporting system, 
specific reasons for the operating loss 
could be pinpointed. The facts and 
figures showed clearly that too many 
plane miles were being flown in rela- 
tion to the total number of passenger 
miles. Simple mathematics showed 
that HAL was scheduling too many 
extra sections, i.c.. special added flights 
on weekends and at other peak peri- 
ods. Other operating inefficiencies were 
also brought to light. 

Based on the new facts available, a 
completely new system of scheduling 
was devised. The new system took the 
gamble out of scheduling, and re- 
placed it with a sales risk that was 
carefully calculated. 

A top level committee was formed 

to launch the new flight schedule, and 
police its cost efficiency. 
Results. Lewis had begun) nailing 
down costs at HAL in 1955, soon after 
he arrived. But it was not until the next 
vear that his budgets, reporting sys- 
tem, improved schedules and other 
management controls had been re- 
fined to the point where they began 
to produce their best results. In 1956, 
the results were significant. 

A few comparisons between 1954 
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and 1956 reveal the extent of the im- 
provement. For example, in this two- 
vear period: 

@ Number of 
3%. 

@® Number of plane-miles flown de- 
creased 5%. 

® But the number of passenger-miles 
flown increased a profitable 16. 

B Over-all operating costs had been 
slashed, despite wage and salary in- 
creases for all personnel. Example: op- 
crating costs per revenue ton-mile were 
reduced trom 89.4 cents in 1954 to 
77.7 cents in 1956. (Comparative fig- 
ures for HAL’s competitor: 98.9 cents 
in 1954; 99.7 cents in 1956.) 


employees decreased 


PROBLEM NUMBER 3: 


The most significant fact of all was 
that Lewis’ program of management 
controls gave the company a profit in 
1956 for the first time in four years. 
It was a small profit—only $77,000— 
but it represented the break-through 
that Lewis had set as his goal. 

Now the job was to improve the 
profit, and this brought into focus the 
question of HAL’s sales appeal. 

Organizationally and __ cost-wise, 
HAL had become competitive. But 
from the point of view of sales appeal, 
the competitor still held the edge. 
HAL had to make its “product”—inter- 
island transportation—more appealing 
to customers. 


How to give a business more sales appeal 


HAL plays up its strongest sales ap- 
peals, invests in them to make them 
stronger. 


@ Customer bitterness toward Hawai- 
ian Airlines developed during the war 
and worsened thereafter. The reason 
was simple: HAL personnel were per- 
mitted to continue lax, shoulder- 
shrugging attitudes developed under 
wartime controls. 

Some of management’s own actions 
made matters worse. For example, a 
meaningless no smoking rule was strict- 
ly enforced on all fights. 

As a result, when Arthur D. Lewis 
took over HAL’s management controls 
in 1955, the company was viewed by 
outsiders as a cold, impersonal, offici- 
ous organization, 


In contrast, Trans-Pacific Airlines, 
HAL’s competitor since 1949, had 
managed to establish a warm, friend- 
ly personality for itself. Thus the 
voung airline wedged deeply into the 
older airline’s business. 

HAL, however, did possess two ad- 
vantages which might have served as 
sales builders—but didn't: 

First, the company could (and still 
can) boast a faultless safety record, 
with never a crew or passenger fatal- 
itv. But this fact had hardly enough 
weight to counter-balance the many 
negative aspects in the airline’s cus- 
tomer relations. 

Second, while TPA was flying only 
DC-3s. HAL had beefed up its fleet 
with faster, smoother riding CV-340s. 
But TPA had skillfully undertaken to 












YOUR 


COMMUNICATION 


PROBLEM 
IS INTERNAL! 








...and 


DuKane 
can solve it 


Instant communicationby DUKANE 
saves time and steps. DUKANE 
provides dependable intercom, pri- 
vate automatic telephone, paging, 
emergency alarm and evacuation, 
and background music facilities. 
DUKANE systems may be used 
separately or in combination, for 
complete flexibility and versatility. 
DUKANE’S communication sys- 
tems are custom-engineered from 
mass-produced components— give 
you the most economical com- 
bination for your individual com- 
munication needs. 


ONE SYSTEM...ONE MANUFACTURER...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
GIVES YOU 


emergency evacuation background music 
time and work-break private telephones 
signals complete 
inspection control intercommunication 
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mitigate the attractions of the CV-340s, 
claiming them unsuitable for inter- 
island use, a charge echoed by the 
CAB. 

Thus, when Lewis joined Hawaiian 
Airlmes, he found that lack of sales 
appeal was one of the company’s key 
problems. 


THE ANSWER 


Lewis took some immediate steps to 
make travel by Hawaiian Airlines 
more appealing. The vital need for 
courtesy and service-mindedness was 
driven home to. reservations clerks, 
check-in personnel, stewardesses, and 
others. The no smoking ban was 
thrown out. Reservations offices were 
kept open longer. 

‘ Later, more extras were added. An 
ex-stewardess was re-emploved at the 
Honolulu terminal to assist elderly 
passengers and mothers with children. 
Orchids were given to women passen- 
gers. Refreshments were served in 
flight while stewardesses gave hula 
demonstrations. Studies were begun of 
more efficient office equipment. sys- 
tems te speed reservation and check-in 
procedures. 

Together, these numerous improve- 
ments accomplished part of the job, 
but only part. In order to halt business 
shrinkage and win customers back, 
Lewis knew that HAL would have to 
create attractions that were far strong- 
er and more noticeable than those it 
already had. 

A key idea came from a mainland 
consultant, a voung man named Wil- 
liam M. Crilly whom Lewis has since 
hired in the post of assistant to the 
president. 

The idea was to modify HAL’s DC- 
3s, replacing the tiny windows with 
large five-foot wide windows that 
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would give passengers a panoramic 
view. 

The idea made sense. Certainly one 
of the chief attractions of an inter- 
island flight was the aerial view of the 
colorful islands, especially for camera- 
carrving tourists. 

President Lewis became enthusias- 
tic. In fact, he set his mind on not only 
restructuring the DC-3s to accommo- 
date five-foot-long picture windows, 
but on a complete redesign of the 
plane interiors. 

The modification program would 

undoubtedly offer a powerful sales at- 
traction. But the improvements. par- 
ticularly the structural changes in the 
planes, would take money—lots of 
money. 
Financing sales appeals. The problem 
was that HAL didn't have any money 
to spend. Because of the five CV-340s 
purchased a few vears earlier, Hal had 
gone into heavy debt. Now, because of 
lost business, bank loan payments 
were overdue. 

Lewis could have bowed to the 
arguments of his competitor and the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, sold the big 
CV-340s and ended up with enough 
cash to do a masterful job of modify- 
ing the DC-3s, with money to spare. 
But this seemed to him like a step 
backward. TPA andthe CAB notwith- 
standing, Lewis believed the CV-340s 
were suitable for HAL’s business. He 
held strongly to his conviction that 
Hawaii deserved the first class air 
transportation the 340s offered. 

His job, however, was to convince 
the bankers that he was right. He went 
to them with his arguments, backed 
up with facts and figures. With the 
notable help of one of HAL’s directors, 
Dudley C. Lewis (no relation). an in- 
fluential attorney in Honolulu and one 


“The health of a business 


of Arthur Lewis’ strongest backers, the 
willing support and cooperation of the 
banks were won. The CV-340s were 
refinanced and depreciated over 10 
years instead of seven; this step alone 
released a substantial cost burden. 

To generate more cash for the modi- 
fication program, Lewis took out a 
new bank loan, sold two DC-3s—one 
cargo and one passenger plane—and 
leased one of the CV-340s to an Aus- 
tralian company during HAL’s slack 
period. 

Now the aircraft modification pro- 
gram was undertaken. A_ schedule 
was carefully worked out so that im- 
provements would be made as quickly 
as the financial position permitted but 
in such a way that no shortages of 
operating equipment would result even 
when one or more planes were ground- 
ed for modification. 

In addition to the installation of 
huge picture windows, the DC-3s 
were given smaller but more comfort- 
able seats, luxury cabin fabrics and 
crisp color schemes. Similarly impres- 
sive cabin improvements were soon un- 
dertaken for the CV-340s. 

Lewis didn't stop there. He saw to 
it that the stewardesses’ uniforms were 
redesigned to match the eye-appeal of 
the plane interiors. Then he saw to it 
that the new uniforms were adequately 
filled. For example, during 1956, every 
major beauty queen in Honolulu was 
hired as a stewardess. 

More economies. Together with adding 
strong sales attraction to HAL’s planes, 
the over-all plane modification pro- 
gram resulted in added operating 
economies. The reason is that HAL’s 
short range flights made the standard 
baggage compartments unnecessary. 
During the internal redesign of the 
planes, baggage space was converted 
for added seats. DC-3 seating was 
boosted from 24 to 31; in the CV-340s 
seating capacity was increased from 
44 to 52. This meant fewer extra flights 
to carry overflow business during peak 
periods. Further, the DC-3s_ were 
given external modifications that in- 
creased their speed, decreasing their 
gas consumption. 

Advertising and promotion. President 
Lewis had taken the staunch position 
that to get more business the company 
would have to spend more money. 
One expenditure item he upgraded 
was advertising and promotion. 

As a start, strongly worded ads were 
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created in answer to the competitor's 
public opinion campaign against the 
CV-340s. Said one ad: “Who is trving 
to stop first class air travel in Hawaii?” 

This initial ad campaign mentioned 
TPA specifically. From that point for- 
ward, however. the competitor was 
never mentioned Instead, a 
hard-hitting schedule of display ad- 
vertising was launched to emphasize 
the specific sales appeals HAL now 
possessed: the smooth-riding comfort 
of the CV-340s. and the scenic pleas- 
ure of flying in a “Viewmaster” DC-3. 

Hard-hitting advertising was backed 
by an equally hard-hitting promotion 
effort. also themed to Hawaii's scenic 
attractions. For example, a 25-minute 
travel movie was produced in color. 
for showing not only in Hawaii itself 
to attract local business. but for show- 
ings at club meetings and other gath- 
erings throughout the U.S. The movie 
makes the point that no trip to Hawaii 
is complete without a tour of the 
neighbor islands. 

To keep costs down in producing 
its movie. HAL used clippings left over 
from a film on Hawaii produced ear- 
lier by one of the major airlines flving 
the mainland-to-Hawaii route. Because 
imagination was mixed with this kind 
of economy, however, HAL’s film won 
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of its sales appeals.” 


the Medalle de Honore as one of the 
finest promotion movies in the world 
during 1958's International Film Fes- 
tival in Milan, Italy. 

Other income. While Lewis was de- 
veloping the sales mindedness of his 
organization, and injecting new sales 
appeal into the company’s services, 
other profit building methods were 
found. In fact, HAL learned that 
some of its promotional devices could, 
in themselves, be profitable. 

For example, promotional maps of 
Hawaii were printed—and sold to trav- 
elers at $1 each. Attractive, lightweight 
suitcases—bright red and bearing the 
HAL insignia—were adopted for pro- 
motional purposes, and also sold 
through reservations offices. Now HAL 
even sells records of Hawaiian music. 

The combined result is extra promo- 
tion and a sideline of significant extra 
income. 

Lewis has emphasized one other 
method of figurative diversification 
within his market. The method: a con- 
tract maintenance business, developed 
so that HAL can do most of its own 
plane maintenance work itself at low 
cost and, in addition, profit by doing 
contract maintenance for others, nota- 
bly the military. 
Profits curve. In 
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“If you fail to seek 


year on the job, HAL’s profit position 
improved greatly. In his first vear, 
Lewis had more than halved the loss 
of the previous vear. In 1956, his ef- 
forts turned a modest profit. In 1957, 
with the organization overhauled, the 
cost picture under control, the sales 
plan in full motion, and a 10% fare in- 
crease authorized by CAB, a net profit 
of $183,275 was earned. It repre- 
sented a 7.4% return on investment. 
The company was again off federal 
subsidy. 

In the meantime, however, Lewis 
had begun to cast his eyes in the di- 
rection of his company’s future hori- 
zon. He was not satisfied with what 
he saw. Although the inter-island 
travel market was growing, it was not 
growing fast enough. Lewis wanted to 
provide better career opportunities for 
company employees and management, 
and better profit opportunities for 
stockholders. The only way to do this, 
he reasoned, was to break through the 
walls of his present market. This, how- 
ever, presented huge problems, espe- 
cially problems of finance. 

The following section tells how 
HAL’s management is solving the 
problems of limited growth. 


PROBLEM NUMBER 4: 


How to crack a market barrier 


Despite complexity and financial risk, 
a plan is launched to open new profit 
potential. 


@ “Growth is a debt that management 
owes to employees. In some cases, vou 
might be able to serve stockholders by 
avoiding the risks of dynamic growth. 
But without: growth you can’t give 
high caliber employees ithe job ad- 
vancement they have a right to earn. 
I say that if vou fail to seek growth— 
even when the stakes are high and 
risks big—then you fail in a major man- 
agement duty.” 

These words of Arthur D. Lewis are 
based on what he saw when he joined 
Hawaiian Airlines in 1955. 

The problem was this: reduced 
business volume on one hand com- 
bined with bigger, faster planes on the 
other had eliminated almost all chance 
for employee advancement. As a re- 
sult, the organization was demoralized 
and turning stagnant. 

The problem was epitomized by the 
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growth, you fail in a major management duty.” 


When the accountant totaled his figures, they showed a 


dilemma facing pilots. Many pilots 
had built up long vears of seniority 
with HAL. To resign and move to an- 
other airline would mean starting over 
again at the bottom of the heap. Thus 
they staved on, even though their fly- 
ing time—and thus their income—had 
been severely reduced. 

Lewis discovered soon after joining 
HAL that every co-pilot had previous- 
lv flown as captain, but had been 
forced to accept demotion due to 
HAL’s loss of business. The net effects 
were injured pride and lack of identifi- 
cation with management. This was re- 
flected later in bitter contract nego- 
tiations between pilots and manage- 
ment, almost resulting in a strike. 

The over-all situation was aggra- 
vated by another factor. HAL’s pre- 
vious management had failed some 
vears earlier in attempts to obtain a 
CAB certificate to fly the lucrative 
California-Hawaii route. Employees 
continued to resent this failure. They 
knew that a mainland route would 
have opened up a vast new horizon 
for the company and themselves. 

Lewis was able to overcome some 
of the negative sentiment when he re- 
organized the company, giving recog- 
nition to qualified employees through 
promotions. Example: one pilot, D. 
Patrick Riley, now serves double duty 
as HAL’s director of public relations. 

Lewis success in getting the com- 
pany under cost control also helped, 
as did the aggressive sales plan which 
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significant profit. 


started moving the business pattern 
back up again. 

All economic indicators pointed to 
continued growth in Hawaii's inter- 
island passenger traffic. But the pro- 
jected growth would be at the rate of 
only 5% (versus an annual growth 
rate of 15% for mainland domestic 
trunk carriers). Lewis took the posi- 
tion that this kind of business climb 
would not be steep enough to provide 
optimum career opportunities for 
HAL’s pilots, executives and other key 
emplovees. 

Therefore, some way had to be 
found to crack through the present 
market barrier so that Hawaiian 
Airlines could wing its way into a fast- 
er economic ascent. 


THE ANSWER 


Obviously, the ideal solution to 
HAL’s growth problem was a CAB 
certificate authorizing scheduled 
flights to and from the U. S. mainland. 
Lewis realized, however, that because 
of the dozens of considerations in- 
volved, including political considera- 
itons, this goal could be reached only 
via the bridge of a carefully construct- 
ed long range plan. 

The immediate answer, therefore, 
had to lie in the area of unscheduled 
or chartered flights beyond the con- 
fines of Hawaii. 

Lewis, his board of directors and his 
management group went to work on 
the problem and came up with a plan. 
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“‘Our company is in shape to reach out for a very rewarding future.” 


The plan. In theory, the expansion ap- 
proach selected was relatively simple. 
It was to acquire a large four-engine 
plane with enough range to service the 
entire Pacific area, and to modify it 
for complete flexibility in both passen- 
ger and cargo carrying. Thus modi- 
fied, the plane could be added _ to 
HAL’s inter-island fleet during peak 
periods. During the remaining months 
of. the year, it could be put to a variety 
of other profitable uses. 

With their sights extended, HAL’s 
market researchers found three new 
markets in particular that could be 
tapped with a long range plan: 

First, the Military Air Transport Serv- 
ice in the Pacific had recently begun 
contracting out to commercial carriers 
an increasingly large share of its pas- 
senger and cargo airlifts. The new 
plane, therefore, would put HAL in a 
position to bid competitively for 
MATS contracts to carry military per- 
sonnel, dependents and military cargo 
between the Far East and Honolulu 
or San Francisco. 

Second, the researchers foresaw a 
strong growth of interest among U. S. 
tourists for travel to Pacific areas south 
and west of Hawaii. The trend would 
undoubtedly be accelerated by the 
forthcoming inauguration of jet serv- 
ice between the mainland and Hawaii. 
HAL could take advantage of the 
trend by making its new plane avail- 
able for tourist charter to points 
throughout the Pacific, particularly to 
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some of the exotic islands not served 
by scheduled airlines. 

Third, with a long range plane HAL 
would be able to operate its own all- 
expense packaged tours through the 
South and Central Pacific on a plane- 
load basis. The tours could be sold 
both to organized groups and to indi- 
viduals. This represented a travel mar- 
ket with perhaps unlimited potential, 
vet a market that had never been 
tapped. 

Lewis knew that to expand into 
these new markets would be a compli- 
cated and risky business. The financial 
considerations would be tremendous. 
The type of plane required would cost 
well over a million dollars. Something 
like another half million dollars would 
be needed to modify the aircraft. to 
inventory spare parts, and to finance 
the training of personnel who would 
fly and maintain the plane. 

All costs considered, this one addi- 
tional plane would represent about a 
40% increase in HAL’s invested capi- 
tal. 

Lewis, however, stuck to his position 

that the company had no choice but 
to make this growth step, regardless of 
the costs. 
Financing the growth. But how to 
raise the money to cover the costs? 
The answer: an issue of convertible 
debentures. 

Lewis job of winning financial sup- 
port for the expansion plan was eased 
by the fact that he enjoyed favorable 


board relations. favorable banking re- 
lations and favorable stockholder rela- 
tions. HAL’s 1.100 stockholders never 
seemed to have lost faith in their strug- 
gling company, despite six dividend- 
less vears. 

Backed by this kind of support. 
Lewis went to major stockholders and 
explained the expansion program to 
them. He asked these stockholders if 
they would vote in favor of an issue 
of convertible debentures to finance 
the program and, if so, whether they 
would buy a portion of the offering. 
He came away with not only a favor- 
able reaction to the debentures, but 
with actual commitments to buy. 

With these commitments in hand. 
Lewis then went to his bankers and 
won their agreement to provide inter- 
im financing if it should be required 
for the immediate purchase of a plane. 

Once the bankers had agreed to co- 
operate, a search was begun to find a 
suitable plane that was for sale in the 
aircraft-hungry world market. Lewis 
and other executives traveled to many 
parts of the world in search of a 
bargain. 

Finally, a bargain was negotiated. 
Slick Airwavs. Inc. agreed to sell a 
four-engine Douglas DC-6A_ cargo- 
passenger aircraft for the surprisingly 
low price of $1,020,000. 

The plane was just right for HAL’s 
purposes. The interior could be modi- 
fied to provide complete flexibility in 
seating arrangement—ranging from a 
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66-seat overseas first class configura- 
tion to an 88- to 98-seat overseas tour- 
ist or inter-island configuration. The 
seats could be made readily remov- 
able, so that the plane could be used 
as an all-cargo aircraft. 

To take advantage of the bargain 
and gain immediate possession of the 
plane, Lewis went to his bankers and 
obtained $1 million in short term 
funds. Supplementing this with a small 
amount withdrawn from working cap- 
ital, the plane was purchased in Jan- 
uary 1958. 

Preliminary flight training for pilots 
and other personnel who would han- 
dle the new plane was undertaken im- 
mediately. Then the plane’ was 
grounded for its extensive modifica- 
tions. An additional $500,000 was bor- 
rowed from the banks to finance the 
modifications and to replenish work- 
ing capital. 

Now everything hinged on the suc- 
cess of the debenture offering. HAL 
had borrowed up to its teeth. If the 
offering failed, one or more of the 
company’s other planes would have to 
be sold to retire the short term loans. 

The debentures were to be offered 
without the services of an underwriter, 
in order to side-step high underwriting 
costs (since HAL’s past record made 
the offering uninviting from an under- 
writers point of view). 

It was decided that the issue would 
consist of $1,250,000 in 6% converti- 
bles subordinated debentures. Follow- 
ing preparation of a detailed prospec- 
tus and other preliminary steps, the of- 
fering was released on April 14, 1958. 
Lewis and his associates held their 
breath. 

It wasn’t long, however, before the 
success of the financing was clear. In 
less than a month, Lewis was able to 
announce that $1 million in debentures 
had been sold (80% to stockholders 
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The New York Telephone Company 
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analyze telephone traffic volume for 
management. And the accounting de- 
partment must have them to bill 
subscribers. 

No dilemma, now. Running the 
tickets through a Recordak Micro- 
filmer (which takes up to 400 pictures 
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ing delays. And, equally important, 
the Bureau can now make its audit 
studies more efficiently from the 
microfilms projected in Recordak 
Film Readers. No more peak periods 
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SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


Name 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 3lst year 
e*eee e*eee MAIL COUPON TODAY eeeees#seee#eeee#ee#ee#e#e#@# 
RECORDAK CORPORATION 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. C-10 
[|] Send free copy of ‘‘Short Cuts that Save Millions.”’ 
{_] Have local Recordak Systems Man phone for appointment. 


Position 





Company 








Type of Business 





Street 





City 


State 
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and employees )—more than enough lo 
support the expansion program. 

Technically, the success of this ma- 
jor financing represented HAL’s suc- 
cess in cracking the barrier of its limit- 
ed market. The actual break-through 
came only shortly thereafter. The new- 
ly purchased plane, having emerged 
from its modification program redes- 
ignated as a DC-6C, was put to work 
under HAL’s first overseas air service 
contract, carrving military personnel 
between California, Honolulu and 
Manila. President Lewis and his man- 
agement group were busily and con- 
fidently at work planning, promoting 
and selling their full range of Pacific- 
wide air transportation services. 

In the meantime, during early 1958, 
HAL’s inter-island business had_ suf- 
fered a double blight: 1) the recession 
in the U. S. had reduced Hawaii's usu- 
al volume of tourist business, and 2) 
a six-month strike in one of. Hawaii's 
chief industries—sugar—had_ crippled 
the local economy. With the. strike 
over, however, and the recession fad- 
ing, inter-island traffic again began 
edging up. 

Said President Lewis: “Our com- 
pany is in shape to reach out for a 
very rewarding future. Our job now is 
to develop both phases of our business 
—inter-island and overseas air service 
—to their full potential. Our continued 
growth and development will mean 
substantial job opportunities for all 
our employees.” 


PROFILE OF A NEW KIND 
OF MANAGER 

The power that has kept Hawaiian 
Airlines in the air—and raised the ceil- 
ing for its future growth—has been the 
injection of a new kind of management 
that had not existed before. 

This case history makes one point 
clear. Big problems can either make or 
break a company. When professional 
management is applied, bigger prob- 
lems usually result in better solutions. 





The full-color picture of Mr. Lewis 
on our cover was produced by a new 
low-cost 3-color engraving process de- 
veloped by the Sta-Hi Color Service, 
Fullerton, Calif. 
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t free, with matchless 


simplicity of operation 
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omnptometer 
Ommander 


FEATURES... 


The amazing re-usable 
ERASE-O-MATIC belt with 


the lifetime guarantee. 

Error Free—Magnetically erases unwanted words 
as you redictate. You hand your secretary perfect 
dictation every time. 

Cost Free — Erase-O-Matic belt can be re-used thou- 
sands of times. No recurring costs for expensive discs, 
belts or cylinders. 

Belt is Mailable—no special protection required. 
Simplicity of Operation —Al!l the controls you need to 
dictate, listen, reverse, erase are in the palm of your 
hand... with Unimatic remote control microphone. 
True Voice Reproduction — Without garble or needle 
scratch. Your secretary can transcribe twice as fast 
and right the first time. 

No other machine combines the COMMANDER'S 
many advanced features. Find out for yourself how 
the New Comptometer COMMANDER enables you to 
breeze through your daily dictation and get a lot more 
done. Mail Coupon Today. 
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New Comptometer Custom- 


atic 
figure .. 


World’s fastest way to 
. now faster than 


f ever. Try it Free on your 


own work. Mail coupon. 





Comptometer Comptograph 


Comptometer Corporation 

1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Ill. 

In Canada: Canadian Comptometer, ltd. 
1375 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ontario 

{] Arrange free office trial for me on: 
~) Send me literature on: 

[| Comptometer Commander 

}] Comptometer Customatic 

[] Comptometer Comptograph ''220M"’ 
Name 


**220M"'— with new multipli- F 

TUE cn ieveinocesksuadpnenscbas eabainanctetas tisntetaasded 
cation key — more features 
than any other 10-key listing ; Address .................scssssessecsemmmerssesessrnseenenes i 
machine. Try it Free. 2 | take mten Zone... State 
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SECURITY NATIONAL BANK SA 
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Name _ 
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MULTIPLE COPIES 


WITHOUT CARBONS 





It’s done with NCR PAPER!...up to eight legible copies 


Your business forms can now be produced 
in multiple copies without the use of carbon 
paper or even carbonization. Yes, thanks to 
the research laboratories of The National 
Cash Register Company, an amazing paper 
has been perfected that makes perfect copies 
of requisitions, invoices, sales slips or any 
of hundreds of business applications where 
clear, clean copies are required. 

Up to five legible copies can be made on 
NCR Paper with a standard typewriter, 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, pvayton 9, Onio 


ball-point pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric type- 
writer. Because it requires no carbon in- 
serts, NCR Paper is a great time-saver and 
smudging of copies and fingers is eliminated. 

It’s so simple to use too. Just put together 
several forms that have been printed on 
NCR Paper—insert them in a business ma- 
chine or typewriter and the copies come out 
clear, clean and easy to read. 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES 
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Your forms can be printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. The cost 
is much lower than you think and you'll 
be pleased by the way NCR Paper pro- 
duces clearer, cleaner copies. Phone your 


“-_ 


supplier today and ask about 
getting your forms printed on 
NCR Paper. 
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Relaxing Massage in the 





President’s 
Chair 







Quality rotary 
motor creates « 
gentle massage 


Finger-tip control 
turns on and selects 
degree of massage 


J ‘S. 
HARTER 65-VP...Ideal gift for the top executive 


Tensions . . decisions . . deadlines got you all tied up in knots? Just lean back in a 
Harter 65 Executive Chair, select the Swedish massage action you prefer and relax. 
Cool, extra-deep, molded foam rubber cushions in seat back and arms transmit 
massage, gently relieving tensions all over. In a few minutes return to your work 
refreshed and alert. The bigger your job, the more you'll appreciate this chair. 


With the massage turned off, you have the aristocrat of all executive posture chairs. 
g : I 

Five precise controls fit the 65 to you. In the lithe new base, in upholsteries, in 

metal finishes, nothing has been spared to make the Harter 65 the finest. 


Write for literature—we’ll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 1006 PRAIRIE, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





POSTURE 
CHAIRS 
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R. A. JONES, Control- 
ler of Hobart Bros. 


HOBART manufactures a 
full line of Arc Welders. 





“Our CWalional System 
saves us ‘16,200 a year... 


returns 85% annually on our investment.” 


“We installed a National System to 
increase the efficiency of our ac- 
counting department,” writes R. A. 
Jones, Controller of Hobart Broth- 
ers. “We’re certainly pleased with 
the results. Our Nationals have 
made important time- and money- 
savings for us. 

“All phases of our accounting 
work have been simplified by our 
Nationals. The flexibility and effi- 
ciency of our National System are 
underscored by the ease with which 
our clerks may switch from one job 


to another. Payroll, labor distribu- 
tion, accounts payable and govern- 
ment reports are a few of the jobs 
which a single operator can handle 
on one machine. 

“Through increased record-keep- 
ing efficiency, our National System 
saves us more than $16,200 a year, 
returns 85% annually on our invest- 
ment.” 


2 eae 


v 
Controller of Hobart Brothers 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
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HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 
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and efficiency. 


NATIONAL simplifies Hobart Bros. Accounting Operation. 


—Hobart Brothers, Troy, Ohio 


Your business, too, can benefit from the 
increased operating economy made pos- 
sible by a National System. Nationals 
pay for themselves quickly through sav- 
ings, then continue to return a regular 
yearly profit. For complete informa- 
tion, call your nearby National repre- 
sentative today. He’s listed in the 


yellow pages of your phone Cfee 
book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
wor PAPER (No Carson ReQuired) 








Increase your office-prod 


commana inate aT — 











Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions magically create efficient, attractive private and semi-private 
offices, a proven technique for increasing employee work output. Techniplan Partitions are space-engineered, modular metal 
units. They can be installed overnight with ordinary tools. No alteration of your lighting, air conditioning or other existing 
facilities is necessary. Free-standing Techniplan Partitions can just as easily and quickly be re-arranged to suit changing require- 
ments. They are never obsolete. There is no simpler, faster or more economical way to increase your office productivity than 
installing Globe-Wernicke Techniplan Partitions. Their tremendous acceptance is endorsed by the thousands of installations in 
every type of business. Why not call the G/W dealer* in your city today? He will be happy to demonstrate the many outstand- 


ing features, a few of which are illustrated below, of Techniplan Partitions — or write for complete information to Dept. F-10. 


Globe-Wernicke 


makes business 


a pleasure 








i Pa ISN. Saati Rakai 


Techniplan metal par- 





Technipian panels and Techniplan partitions 


' available in 8 widths, 
4 heights—up to 84”, 
| interlock to form free- 


titions are available 
with glass (transparent 
or translucent}, metal or 
acoustical panels, 


posts have provisions 
for concealed wiring 
and electrical outlets 


and switches, 


have open base; can 
be converted to closed 
base with snap-in, 
snap-out base panels. 
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THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO, » CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 


* Dealers listed in Yellow Pages under ‘Office Furniture” . 
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Left to right: (top) Dick F. Sable, John R. Affre, V. C. McQuiddy, Jr., (bottom) Thomas R. Fuller, Frederic E. Jorden, M. Claude Schuler 


Six sales managers tell 
What they learned from the recession page 41 


OTHER FEATURES ON PRICING, COST CUTTING, PRODUCT PLANNING, HOUSE ORGANS 
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When the Lustra Corporation of America, makers of “America’s 
Dated Lamps” for industrial and commercial lighting, furnished 
their modern new plant and office building, they chose Royal 
furniture for all their seating needs. Why? Because handsome 
Royal furniture will harmonize with any office decor... is de- 


signed to provide posture-correct, day-long comfort that im- 


* 
- 


omfort, efficiency. 


seating 


/ 
e We 


a P pea rance 


proves worker efficiency. And, Royal seating is carefully made 
of the finest materials, to give years of maintenance-free service. 
Every day, more and more business-like firms have standardized 
the soundest investment in seating. Write for com- 
plete seating catalogs for your office and factory: Royal Metal 
Manufacturing Company, One Park Avenue, New York 16. 


on Royal 


Rope ...the‘preferred furniture of great and growing organizations 
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Typing, calculating, and now—card punching 
in one simple operation ...the new 





typing calculator. 
‘ i]s 





This pre-punched plastic tape is the 
key to the flexible efficiency and 
simplicity of the new IBM 632, In- 
serted in back of the typewriter, the 
tape automatically instructs the ma- 
chine to perform the desired opera- 
tion, reducing clerical error by 
eliminating virtually all manual 
instructions. For a different applica- 
tion, it can be changed in seconds, 




















Available without Punched Card 
Output, the 632 consists of the elec- 
tronic calculating unit, electric type- 
writer, and ten-key companion key- 
board for inserting numerical data. 






















In a low-cost unit that any typist can learn to use in minutes, IBM brings you 
the 632 Electronic Typing Calculator—the high-speed solution to office opera- 
tions, such as billing, that require both typing and calculating. 


The IBM 632 adds, subtracts, multiplies, accumulates totals, computes and adds 
taxes, calculates and subtracts discounts, inserts decimal points, stores informa- 
tion in its magnetic core “memory,” and types out results—all automatically. 


And now, IBM has added a new, optional feature to the 632: Punched Card Out- 
put. As it types and calculates, the IBM 632 will simultaneously prepare punched 
cards for use in further machine processing. This means that, as a by-product 
of an IBM 632 operation, you automatically get punched cards that can be 
used for sales analysis, inventory control, accounts receivable, and many other 
accounting and operating analysis reports. 


Whether your company is large or small, find out now just how the IBM 632 


can help cut costs and build profits. Call your local IBM representative today. " 


ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 






25 YEARS AGO IBM introduced its first electric typewriter... 





this year IBM continues its leadership with its one millionth electric typewriter. 


NOVEMBER 1958 d 






































Acousti-Line* Lod 
Metal Suspension Ceiling 


forl. SOUND CONDITIONING ‘. ‘| 
2. LIGHT CONDITIONING Sig 
3. AIR CONDITIONING 
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The effective, attractive integration of important ceiling 
elements . . . for sound, light, and air conditioning . . . is 
efficiently achieved with the structural Acousti-Line Suspen- 
sion System. Ceiling components of acoustical tile, light 
fixtures and air diffusers are all modular and readily inter- 
changed to meet revisions in room layouts and partition 
placement. 

Before you start your office modernization program, con- 
sult your Acousti-Celotex Distributor (see Yellow Pages). 
He has a wide range of products to show you, with an ever- 
increasing variety of installation systems. You can counton | 
him, a member of the famed Celotex family of acoustical 
specialists, for the finest in technical ability, installation 
skill, and dependable service. aes telen hae. &. 6. ont. eve. 


REGISTERED U. S. PAT. OFF, 


Products to Meet Every Sound Conditioning Problem... Every Building Code 
The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 
In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
——— ee —— — — — — MAIL NOW FOR MORE INFORMATION !—— — — — ee 
The Celotex Corporation, Dept. MM-118 
120 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 


Without cost or obligation, please send me your booklet, “Sound Con- 
ditioning for Office Workers,”’ your brochure on the Acousti-Line Suspen- 
sion System, and the name of my nearest Acousti-Celotex Distributor. 


* 





Title 








Firm 





Address. 











City 


All component parts of this ceiling rest securely on the 
sturdy structural Acousti-Line panels, and are quickly 
and easily removed for servicing or relocation. 
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METHODS 
a 7 Volume 15 Number 2 
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How to move a man to a mew JOCaRbOlhn. 6660.5 ins ce cee Nee ae wens seen ees es 22 

7 When an employee is transferred, he and his wife want more than full pay- 
ted ment of costs. They want help with their special personal problems. 

J Workshop for management—ideas you can use right now ................02..000005. 34 


This roundup of management ideas—culled from experiences in firms around 
the country—will make your job easier, your company more profitable. 
The “margin of profit” formula—How to price for maximum profits .. ................ 37 
Get out of the pricing game of “follow the leader” that your competitors are 
probably playing. This pricing method beams you to maximum profits. 
Six sales managers tell what they learned from the recession ........................ Al 


Na They reveal what new actions they have taken because of the slow-down. 
he In excerpts from taped interviews, they offer ideas you can adapt now. 
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| How one firm strengthens its local science program ................ 00.00.0005. OSes 
[ Here is a blueprint for local school — example of the great poten- 
tial to be found in close cooperation between business and schools. 

How to help your foreman to cut your plant costs ............. 0.00. cece cece eee eee 47 


Lower level managers will clamp the lid on costs if you stimulate their 
powers to do so. This check list shows how they can do it—and where. 


Ka How to plan products and profits for the future ............... 0... cece e ee cee eee 50 
In revealing detail, an executive of A.O. Smith Corp. explains his firm’s 
use of the “business life curve” method of long range profit planning. 
Why waste. anainey om o Tone CUMIN 5 ic oss nas ss es ec es 53 
Many if not most employee publications contribute to nothing but cost; if 
: you want a real return on your house organ investment, read these cases. 
How companies use operations POROOTOR: 56s occ ns oop hvac ook cae keewn oa dees Fae 


O.R. is on the upswing in usefulness as a management tool. Here are facts 
from a survey, showing how companies use O.R.—and how they make it pay. 


How to plan now for the European Common Market .............. 0000000 eee eees 68 
These facts are for anyone presently doing business abroad or considering 
a step to foreign markets. Excerpted from AMA’s new management report. 


Case history of a building at work 74 
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This new noeaeerr of a growing company serves as a management tool 
that will contribute to company growth and profits. Here’s how. 
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“220M” by Smptometér 


New Multiplication Key—it prints the answer, and both of the factors, on 
two easy-to-read lines. 


New High Speed—220 cycles per minute. Over 30% faster than most other 


new features 10-key listing machines. 


make figures fly. 


New More Flexible Keyboard—accepts figures faster. 


New Dual Purpose Lever— increases capacity to 11-digit listing, 13 totaling 
ee —for addition and subtraction. 


New Color—smart “Autumn Tan”—blends with modern office decor. 


ee a nd SO S| mM ple New Variable Space Control—adjusts for single or double spacing. | 


Plus these wanted features: Exclusive Automatic Visi-Balance Window— 
Single Cycle, Single Purpose, Control! Keys—Adjustable Keyboard Angle— 
Two Color Printing—Quiet Rotary Action—Streamlined Styling—Concealed 
Paper Roll—and many others. 


Now Lease any Comptometer Business Machine on a nationwide leasing 
plan through Comptometer offices. 


to multiply! 


i OMPOtCOMe 






New Comptometer Customatic— 
World's fastest way to figure... 
now faster than ever. Try it 
FREE on your own work, See 
for yourself, 









ter C Srporatio: [Sat TER 
J T BETTER B 


COMPTOMETER CORPORATION 
1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, Illinois 


0 Arrange free office trial for me on: 
© Send me literature on: | 
© Comptometer Comptograph “220M” 

CO Comptometer Customatic 
( Comptometer Commander } 





Name 





Comptometer Commander—Insdres Firm 
accuracy in dictation. Lifetime 
Magnetic belt saves far more Address. 


than machine costs. See for 
yourself, City. ZoneState. 
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TERY DAY the “‘paper work”? mounts. Never 

before in the history of business has the 

handling of detail been so important — taken 
so much of management’s time. 


But there’s a way to cut through this maze 


and to find more time for the really productive 
N O \ N } work. It’s a simplified plan by Shaw-Walker — 
eee “‘time-engineered’”’ to organize every one of your 


papers for instant finding, no matter how big 
or involved your record keeping. 


more time for Finding is up to four times faster. Operating 
costs for help are reduced. But most important, 
there’s less to hamper and delay decisions; 

management has more time to manage. 


management For today’s cost- and time-conscious manage- 


ment Shaw-Walker time-engineering research 
has now produced — Error-Proof filing sys- 
tems; Automatic Expanding file drawers; Work 
Organized “‘clutter-proof” desks; Step-Saving 
fireproof equipment; Time-Saving payroll 
plans; and Numerous Other Devices that facil- 
itate recording, filing and finding of records. 


You can see them at one of our 17 branches 
or 470 dealers. Alternately, write for Shaw- 
Walker Office Guide which describes and prices 
all 4000 items. Request on business letterhead. 
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HAW- ALKE Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Equipment 
Muskegon 6, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 
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Alone —together—or in conjunction with other 
business machines, Addressograph, Multigraph 
and Vari-Typer methods can make significant 
savings in the operation of your business. 


Serving Small Business - 
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Addressograph 


The Addressograph principle provides busi- 
nesses of all sizes with a fast, simple and 
economical method of storing repetitive data 
on self-writing master records, and mechani- 
cally writing that information accurately on 
the numerous forms required to activate and 
control everyday business transactions. A 
wide variety of machines, ranging in size 
from small, portable, hand-operated units to 
push-button automatic models, is available to 
serve the writing needs of business. 


Multigraph 


Multigraph methods offer the versatility neces- 
sary to meet every basic duplicating require- 


ment of business—forms . . . communications 
... promotional material...and systems s 
paperwork. 


Multilith duplicating masters possess an in- 
herent ability to accept and reproduce both 
constant and variable information, thus 
making it possible to produce complete busi- 
ness records from blank paper. With only 
one original writing, any information can be 
reproduced...repeatedly...wholly or in part. 
Required additions, deletions or substitutions 
can be made at any point in the procedure. 


Vari-lyper: 


Vari-Typer, the machine with a thousand faces, 
looks like a typewriter but writes master copy 
that looks like printing. This simple, easy-to- 
operate office machine composes all types of 
necessary paperwork from forms to cata- 
logues, headlines and text. Vari-Typer 
speeds the production of printing and dupli- 
cating ... eliminates costly typesetting and 
lettering . . . reduces operating costs. 











Call your nearby Addressograph, Multigraph or Vari-Typer representative for a com- 
plete report of the time and money savings available to you at low cost. Or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


Big Business « Every Business 


ssograph, Multigraph and Vari-Typer are registered trade-marks of the A-M Corporation © 1968 A-M Corporation 


| Addressagraph-Multigraph 


PRODUCTION MACHINES FOR BUSINESS RECORDS ' 
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Is your business 
moving at 


3 miles an hour? 


A man walks about 3 miles an hour. 
But his voice travels via telephone at the speed of light. 


How many people in your place would save time and 
money by contacting each other at 186,000 miles per 
second? 


Top firms in all industries have speeded up operations 
and pocketed sizable savings with P-A-X—the “inside” 
business telephone system. 


P-A-X is privately owned — entirely independent of 
public (outside) phone service. It sharply cuts the cost 
of rented equipment. It’s 100% automatic—requires no 
operator. It gives you “split-second” handling of inside 
calls—keeps the regular switchboard free for important 
incoming and outgoing calls. 





Saves man-hours—saves manpower 


P-A-X interconnects all departments with dial telephone 
service — ends employees’ needless effort and wasted 
time in contacting each other. It prevents tie-ups, speeds 
the relay of information and instructions. 





Get full information on this proved way to step up eff- 
ciency and trim costs. Send coupon for case history 
studies that give facts and figures on P-A-X installations 
in business similar to yours. Do it now. 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation 








~ 
! 

| Northlake, Illinois I 

| (0 Send me information on P-A-X | 

() Have your representative call | 

BUSINESS TELEPHONE | Name ee ee 
SYSTEMS | 

| ee | eee caine itil " 

Type of Business . _ | 

| Address jccnditinntnaiaiaias alias | 

1 = 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC & 
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Interstates strategically located terminals 
connect seaway and Mid-America 
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Interstate Motor Freight System connects the St. Lawrence 
Seaway with all major U. S. highways and cities by main- 
taining terminals in nearly all major port cities. Interstate 
System also serves a large number of secondary port cities. 

Established contacts, comprehensive facilities and the 
experience of routing shipments by land and sea are rea- 
sons why you should specify Interstate System for both 
inbound and outbound foreign and domestic freight. 

Interstate Motor Freight System has 52 terminals in 18 
states east of the Mississippi River. We also offer excep- 
tional coast-to-coast service to or from points named in 
Rocky Mountain Tariffs. Our midwest carrier is Prucka 
Transportation, Inc.; our West Coast carrier is Garrett 
Freightlines, Inc. 


Call in an Interstate System transportation representa- MOTOR FREIGHT 


tive today. He’ll show you how a wise choice of transporta- 


tion, either by land or water, can save you time and money. SYS i - M 


He’s listed in the Yellow Pages. 





52 Terminals In 18 States e Coast-to-Coast Service 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


MORE THAN A TRUCK LINQB..- A TRANSPORTATION SYSTEM 
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These booklets—promotional and otherwise— 


contain ideas of possible profit to you. Each 


item listed will be sent to you without cost. 


SE READER SERVICE CARD OR WRITE DIRECT 


ails and investment problems are 
andled by the Putnam Fund in be- 
alf of the participating company. 

Initial installation of the complete 
lan costs just $450. Annual fee there- 
fter is $250 plus an additional as- 
essment of $2.25 each for the first 
00 employees. This fee scales down 
n graduations to only 60 cents addi- 
ional for each employee after the 
,300 mark. 

Response to the plan has been sig- 
iificant. Some firms that presently 
ave profit sharing say they plan to 
witch to the packaged program be- 
ause it costs less and also frees them 
rom the burden of administration. 


For the complete story on this new 
wrofit-pension plan, circle number 302 
m the Reader Service Card. 


A 
frading out-of-state 

A new booklet by the Corporation 
frust Co. gives a simple explanation 
f what constitutes adequate and re- 
iable statutory representation for a 
orporation operating away from 
1ome. 

Titled “Agent for Process,” it pre- 
ents interesting case histories of ac- 
ual court cases of company out-of- 
tate involvements. 

For this free booklet, write The 
Jorporation Trust Co., 120 Broad- 
vay, New York 5. 


v 
for every time recording need 


Precision electric systems to serve 
ny time recording need in plants and 
ices are fully illustrated and detailed 
n a 36-page catalog by Stromberg 
Time. Corp. 

Individual components or entire 
ystems are available for three basic 
methods of operation that provide 
wutomatic supervision of accuracy of 
ill clocks and time recording equip- 
nent. They are the Electronic System 
equiring no special wiring, the Syn- 
*hronous Wired System and the Auto- 
et Impulse System. 

Individual bulletins cover master 
‘locks, employee attendance record- 
xs, time stamps for correspondence 


and paperwork flow, job cost record- 
ers, wall clocks, program signals, 
elapsed time indicators, time card 
racks and other accessories. 

For this free complete time record- 
ing catalog, circle number 303 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Ww 
Accounting with pegboards 


Eight new catalog sections on 
Multi-Rite pegboard and strip ac- 
counting have been prepared by C. E. 
Sheppard Co. Among accounting and 
recordkeeping procedures covered are 
sections on payroll, accounts receiv- 
able, peg-strip data processing and 
time payment systems. 

For free copies, write to the C. E. 
Sheppard Co., 44-44P 21st St., Long 
Island City 1, N.Y. 


Ww 
For more efficient filing 


A new 16-page catalog by Diebold, 
Inc. shows how to achieve better 
record storage at lower cost. Steel files 
to accommodate every record storage 
situation are detailed and illustrated. 

“Before” and “after” photographs 
demonstrate proper record storage. A 
special section explains how Diebold 
record storage planning service helps 
firms make the most efficient use of 


‘present space. 


For this free catalog, circle number 
286 on the Reader Service Card. 


WwW 


Appraising group insurance 


Does your employee insurance pro- 
gram offer up-to-date protection? Are 
executives adequately covered? These 
and other questions are answered in 
a 24-page manual, “ Does Your Com- 
panys Group Protection Give You 
Your Money’s Worth?” just published 
by Continental Assurance Co. Charts, 
tables and case histories support the 
evaluation data presented. 

For this free manual, write Con- 
tinental Assurance Co., 310 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 4. 
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possible type of thinking went Truly an imaginative and original contribu- 
sign of the exciting new Cramer _ tion to the art of office seating, combining 
ched Collection of Office Chairs. daring design with enduring performance. 


Why not let us send you our free illustrated brochure? 


| ze | Camer- POSTURE CHAIR CO. 





625 Adams St., Kansas City 5, Kans. 
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End 10-minute waits for 
‘I-minute’ copies... 


put a Bantam Copier 
in every department ! 





Almost everyone in business today 
knows the savings possible with an 
office copier—how it ends hours of typ- 
ing, speeds communications, and allows 
short cuts for boss and secretary. 
Now, with the introduction of 
Kodak’s new $99.50 Verifax Bantam 
Copier, still greater savings are assured. 

As systems men see it, putting a 
Verifax Bantam Copier in every de- 
partment ends those “‘ten-minute”’ trips 
to a distant copier . . . saves up to 24¢ 
every time copres are made. 

Small investment—big return 
Your savings in a month or two—on 
secretarial travel time alone—pay for 
each Verifax Bantam. And think of the 
convenience! No one need take more 


KODAK VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 
Outperforms copiers costing up to 4 times as much! 





jobs in stride . . . meets the needs of 





than a few steps to get quick copies of 
letters, orders, reports—any of the 
myriad items handled daily by all 
departments. 


A capable “‘any-job”’ copier 
Despite its low cost, the Verifax Bantam 
Copier is a versatile, dependable per- 
former that takes all sorts of copying 


offices and departments with widely 
varying copying requirements. 

Call in your local Verifax Dealer 
for free demonstration of Verifax Ban- 
tam Copier, and to estimate the savings 
possible in your organization with de- 
centralized Verifax Copying. (Check 
‘“Yellow Pages” under duplicating or 
photocopying machines.) 




















Makes 5 dry, readable copies in Verifax copies are always accurate 


1 minute for 214¢ each. Verifax copies and complete—have the look and feel of 
can be made on one or both sides of a good letterhead. And they’ll last fully 
bond-type paper, card stock or printed as Jong as any typed records, won't 
office forms for use in systems. darken or deteriorate. 


Write with anything—you can 
copy ball-point, crayon—what have 
vou—as easily as typed data. Even 
those purplish duplicator copies and 
rubber stamps are a snap to copy. 
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/ HSE 
= TMM 


PERE, 


| Verifax Bantam 


: Copiers 99 each 





At Public Service Electric and Gas Company (Newark, New Jersey) 
46 Verifax Copiers speed Home Office paper work 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Business Photo Methods Division 

343 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send folder describing Verifax Bantam 
Copier in detail. Also names of nearby dealers. 


[erifax 





197-11 


Name_ 


Position__ 





DOES MORE... 


; : COsTs Less... 
Even makes an offset master in 1 MISSES NOTHING 





Company 












I 
minute for less than 20¢ with low- es 
vie ity 
cost adapter. Translucent masters a ey eee ee 
for whiteprint machines can also be suggested price and subject State 


: 
q 


whisked out in 1 minute. to change without notice. 
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Mona Lisa by Leonardo da Vinci, per- 
haps the world’s most famous portrait, 
has generated more controversy than 
any other in history. Truly an enduring 
masterpiece in the field of art. 





...of Fine Business Papers 


The ALL NEW 


Atlantic Duplicato 


EASTERN Now Genuinely watermarked for better printing impressions 


G Manifest NEW PULPS - NEW SHADE - NEW PACKAGING 
(Atlantic 1» By The ALL NEW Atlantic Duplicator is now a Genuinely Water- 

marked paper with the Substance Weight, is a smoother sheet with 
a higher affinity for faithful impressions. A leader in every way for 
use in spirit duplicating machines. Lint free, precision trimmed and 
moisture controlled, it feeds easier, runs better, produces clearer, 


sharper copies. Outstanding in quality and craftsmanship, Atlantic 
Duplicator is another masterpiece in fine business papers. 





EXCELLENCE IN FINE PAPERS 


Atlantic Duplicator is a modern business paper, made from fine pulps, in the finest 
and most modern mill in the industry. Electronically controlled Atlantic Duplicator 
assures you uniform quality for printing press and business machine reproductions. 


EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 
Standard Packaging Corporation 


. Bangor, Maine + Mills at Brewer and Lincoln, Maine 
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NOW! 
A NEW DIMENSION 
IN PHOTOCOPY... 


UANTITY 


Here it is—the process that adds a new 
dimension to the copying machine— 
quantity! Years of research have finally 
culminated in this exclusive Cormac 
development. 





REVOLUTIONARY 
POLYCOPY~ 
PROCESS 
PRODUCES 


You can make five, twenty, an infinite 
number of copies—from just one master. 
Each copy is as clear, crisp and distinct as the 
original. You can file the master, make 
copies years from now—and get perfect 
results every time. Copying with the 
PolyCopy process is simplicity itself. You 
use only one sheet. Peel-apart is eliminated. 
Cost of copies is cut in half. Copying 

time is slashed all the way. 

Now you can have 

Cormac copy quality—the finest... 

Cormac quantity—the most! 


UNLIMITED COPIES 


If you have held off buying a photocopy 
machine because of production limitations, 
hesitate no longer. If you have a photocopy 
machine but not a Cormac, you can 

adapt the PolyCopy process to it. And— 

if you own a non-photocopy machine, 

trade it in for a Cormac with the PolyCopy 
process. Get photo-sharp black and white 
copies which skip nothing, are permanent— 
with the new dimension of unlimited quantity! 


FROM ONE 
MASTER... 
AT HALF 
THE COST! 


PolyCopies are made by the 

PolyCopier, an accessory to existing 
equipment. Only $79.50. 

Get the full story on the amazing PolyCopy 
process. Send in this coupon for complete 
information and a FREE demonstration. 


MAIL COUPON, TODAY! 





CORMAC PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION DEPT. 38 | 
80 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. | 


a | would like to see a demonstration of the revolu- 


PolyCopy is a SINGLE SHEET Copying Process! tionary PolyCopy process. No obligation, of course. 


COR MAC 
PHOTOCOPY CORPORATION 


80 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. ORegon 5-9310 


(_] Send me Free brochure "The PolyCopy Story”. 


Title__ 

Company 

Address 

City_ Zone State 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Name | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Just One Copy A Day Makes Any Cormac Pay 
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7 reasons for confidence when your contract carpet is 


1. Best quality. Lees Carpets are made from the finest 
carpet wool. Durable nylon can be added to give increased 
wear in high traffic areas. 


2. Best prices. Lees dealers will give you the most value 
per dollar in contract carpet, anywhere at any time. 


3. Broadest line. Lees brings you the widest selection of 
colors, patterns and textures in the business! Special 
designs made to order to suit your particular needs. 


LOOK AT THE NAMES THAT LOOK TO LEES FOR CONTRACT CARPET: Sherry Netherlands Hotel ¢ The Dinkler 
Hotels * The Coca-Cola Company © S.S. United States * Lord & Taylor, N.Y.C. © John B. Stetson Company 


To solve your carpet problem contact Lees Commercial Division, Bridgeport, Pa., or offices in principal cities. 


Here’s why 
you'll be 
happier 
with “those 
heavenly 
carpets 


by 


COI 


4. Superior service. Lees service is second to none— 
thanks to Lees carefully selected local dealers. 


5. Long experience. Lees offers you the know-how of more 
than 100 years’ experience in the carpet yarn business. 


6. Finest modern mills and methods. Lees carpets are 
made on the newest, most efficient looms in use today. 


7. Top designers. Lees heavenly carpets are famous for 
style—the smartest colors and patterns in the industry. 
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Offices that never show their age 
have movable HAUSERMAN wall systems 


This office will still look youthful ... and continue to be useful . . . years 
from now. It’s created from the new Movable HAUSERMAN “HP” Wall System. 

The trim, simplicity of ““HP”’ design is the key to its striking, modern look. 
And the cost of this new wall system is amazingly low. It opens a wide range 
of possibilities for use in executive offices as well as in production areas. 
Where appearance is important, “HP” offers a broad selection of decorator 
colors in permanent, washable finishes. And where flexible space division is 
the primary consideration, ‘‘HP’’ can be removed, rearranged and reused. 

Ask your local HAUSERMAN representative for additional information on 
“HP” Walls and other movable wall systems in the HAUSERMAN complete 
line. He is listed in the Yellow Pages under PARTITIONS. 





oe ee ee ee 


THE E. F. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 























| | 

an Lele. y | 7337 GRANT AVENUE, CLEVELAND 5, OHIO | MOVAB LE 
Aye | Hovssrman of Canada Ud 

altar -, Don Mills, Ontario 
70 wwue | Please send free literature to: HAUL Ss Ee ee MARI 

N I 

Litry space | | INTERIOR 
| Company - alia Title | 

division ted | suee | er WALLS 

| City —, a | 
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Industrial Advertising Research In- anyone interested in the science of M 
stitute. This study is now copyrighted business management. { A 
by the Institute—a fact which should LOUIS WOZAR th 
have been noted in the published PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER er 
article. THE TAIT MANUFACTURING CO. qt 
I understand a condensation of the DAYTON t han 
e ° 4 
report is available through IARI head- - | re 
quarters, Princeton, N. J. The title of a The book Reader Wozar refers to aad th 
the report is “How to establish the a compilation of profiles of business re 
budget for advertising industrial prod- managers that originally appeared in 
ucts.” I will appreciate your making — MeETHODs (see page e 
this information public in your next 92). ; 
a EDITOR tie 
issue, ° 
ti 
EUGENE B. MAPEL sir: I have very much enjoyed read- co 
i ette rs VICE PRESIDENT ing the article, “How to overhaul a ta 
BARRINGTON ASSOCIATES, INC. sputtering business” [MM, October be 
NEW YORK 58]. m 
President Arthur D. Lewis is a good 
Management Drama man, and his success with Hawaiian ql 
SAME secearch available ae q ii ok’ Airlines is refreshing. What he has 
TI ‘cle “Thi k Baia vase Wings cog a = oo 7 = done, others can do. I am sure your in 
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However, I would like to emphasize Makers.” Even though we may have sc 
this point: much of the article reflects read the individual accounts previ- © How MM is used iss 


opinions that Barrington Associates, 
Inc. crystalized during a study for the 








ously, such a collection of documented 
case histories should prove of value to 


EDITOR'S NOTE: Last month we asked 
readers to let us know a few facts 
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: | 
Left: Goods travel swiftly, safely to any part of Free World | 
in cargo planes carrying North American “‘sky-lifts.” 


Right: North American “‘sea-lifts’’ go around the world by 
ship, then move from port to destination in flat-bed trucks. 








NORTH AMERICAN 
HAS AGENTS IN MORE JU. S. 
AND CANADIAN CITIES... 
IN MORE COUNTRIES OF 
THE FREE WORLD... THAN 
ANY OTHER VAN LINE. 
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about how they use MANAGEMENT 
METHops, and what they think of it. 
A short questionnaire was bound into 
the front of the issue. We asked read- 
ers to mark their answers to a few 
questions, write in their general com- 
ments, and return the form to us. The 
response was heartening, and so were 
the comments. Here is a sampling of 
what readers said: 


“We have been able to adapt many 
ideas presented in MM to our opera- 
tions. I like the way in which the en- 
tire scope of management functions is 
covered concisely, yet in sufficient de- 
tail to be of practical use. The Octo- 
ber cover is terrific—a great improve- 
ment in format.” 


“It’s worth my time to read. Fre- 
quently find really useful ideas.” 


“Your magazine has shown steady 
improvement. We always find one or 
more challenges in each issue.” 


“I would like to see more articles 
directed to the middle management 
group—those who are growing into top 
executive jobs. I do like MM’s wide 
scope. We clip material from every 
issue.” 


“There is always one outstanding 





article that makes the magazine 
worthwhile. Then the others are just 
a bonus.” 


“The case history approach to de- 
cision-making is most interesting and 
helpful.” 

“The publication is excellent! I have 
received many interesting and thought 
provoking ideas from its contents. 
‘Workshop for Management’ is my 
favorite feature.” 


“Articles are to the point and easy 
to read. They form basis for more ex- 
tensive investigation. Its value is an 
intelligent approach to a variety of 
problems.” 

“Would like a little more attention 
to smaller businesses, such things as 
office mechanization, etc.” 


“Believe your magazine can only be 
described in superlatives. Articles and 
advertising are invaluable.” 

“I particularly like your monthly de- 
partments and short features.” 

“Often find complete answers to 
certain problems or the basis of an 
experiment to correct an unfavorable 
situation. An occasional idea is found 
that can be of benefit with some 
change in application.” 


“Well written and pertinent. We 
like the new format.” 


“Constructive and well arranged.” 
“Excellent.” 


“Excellent publication. Find the 
contents interesting and instructive.” 


“Normally would be able to check 
several articles as helpful. This issue 
just didn’t happen to hit my areas of 
interest.” 

“New look is excellent.” 


“I especially liked the October is- 
sue. I think most articles were inter- 
esting and worth reading.” 

“Find features excellent and help- 
ful.” 


Editor’s note 


m™ Back in May we erred by offering 
without charge two publications by 
the Research Institute of America. In 
August we compounded this error by 
saying the publications sell at $1 each. 
Now, in November, we make, we 
hope, the final correction. 

The Research Institute offers no in- 
dividual publications, either free or for 
sale. Its literature is provided only as 
an integral part of its membership 
services. EDITOR 
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- Use North American’s *‘Wife-Approved’’ Moving and 


Storage for your Transferred Personnel. 


» Exhibit Displays and Traveling Shows Moved Safely, 


on Schedule, Without Expensive, Bulky Crating. 


- High-Value Products Shipped Door to Door, Uncrated 


— No Disassembly or Reassembly. 


- Relocation of Plants, Offices and Stores — Complete 


Service, Moving Desks, Files, Furniture, etc. 


- World-Wide Moving Service via Land, Sea, Air. 











GIANT ROAD ATLAS! 


Call your local 

North American agent 
for your FREE 
personal copy. 


“* America on the Go" — Hear Alex Dreier’ s 
Salutes to Industry — Every Sunday Evening, 
6:05 P.M. (New York Time) NBC— Monitor 


--RELOCATED OFFICES AND LABORATORIES 
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Your local North American Van Lines Agent and 
Warehouseman is listed under ‘‘MOVERS" in the 
Yellow Pages 

... call him on any moving or storage problem—local, long 
distance, overseas. Or send coupon below. North American 
Van Lines, Inc., World Headquarters, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
North American Van Lines Canada, Ltd., Pickering, Ont. 





. c 
WhO Wink M Ovum 


North American Van Lines, Inc. 











World Headquarters, Dept. MM-118, Ft. Wayne 1, Ind. 

| Send me information on North American Specialized Industria. 
i Services as checked below. This does not obligate us in any way 
| [_] Have agent call [_] Exhibit Displays §[—] New Products 
| [_] Transferred Personnel [_] High-Value Products 
; NAME TITLE 

COMPANY NE ai Sara a 
[ ADDRESS salieapasaa sincalaia sacalg 
city tis Saeco ZONE STATE 
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your company 1s Judged 
by the office you keep! 
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Cole’s Modular Steel Desks... 
} With good office space at a 
premium, expanding firms are using 

Cole Steel to gain greater per square foot 

efficiency out of existing quarters. 

Cole Modulars are designed with 

interchangeable tops, panels and pedestals 


.in a wide range of sizes and colors 


to meet changing office needs. 


Create a ‘new look” for your office—with Cole. 











COLE 


Send for our latest catalog 


\g (of0) Hs -STEEL °) Cole Steel Equipment Co., Ince- 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. - Canada: 329 Dufferin St., Toronto, Ont. 
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Executive office chairs from Boling Chair Company, Siler City, North Carolina. Desk from the Coronado 
Series by Myrtle Desk Company, High Point, North Carolina. 


YOU WORK IN STYLE AND COMFORT WITH 
U.S. NAUGAHYDE® and U.S. KOYLON® FOAM 


FINEST IN VINYL UPHOLSTERY FINEST IN CUSHIONING 


Outstanding good looks and comfort deluxe can make your office a more pleas- 
ant and more efficient place to work—if you specify U.S. Naugahyde uphol- 
stery and U.S. Koylon Foam cushioning. Naugahyde is the ideal office 
upholstery...luxurious, colorful, durable, and just about the easiest thing in 
the world to keep fresh and clean! And for refreshing, relaxing ease, nothing 
beats Koylon Foam Cushioning. For example, it doubles the comfort of the 
sliding-seat armchair and executive swivel chair shown above. When next you 
buy office furniture, make it your business to look into Elastic* Naugahyde and 
the new Breathable* Naugaweave...both these famous upholstery fabrics are 
available in a wide range of patterns, textures and colors. * Patent applied for 


Coated Fabrics Dept., Mishawaka, Indiana 
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Fiow to move a man to a new 


When an employee is transferred, he and _ his When a man is 


moved to a new company location, 


wife want more from the company than full pay- it’s the little things that count, as 


far as he is concerned. 


ment of the costs involved in moving. They also His company may spend thou- 


sands of dollars to make the pro- 


want consideration of special personal problems. cess of moving effortless for him and 


WHAT THEY SAID 


RECENTLY TRANSFERRED 
EMPLOYEES SAID: 


1. Does your company have definite policies on cost 
of moving? 
yes 89% 


ve 11% 

cod . 

2. How much time elapsed between notification of 
your recent transfer and the actual move? 

less than two weeks 


159% 


less than four weeks 
31% 


less than eight weeks 
27% 


more than eight weeks 
27% 


3. Are you generally satisfied with your firm’s 
handling of your transfer? 


yes 
RRM Sc RRR: 7 
no 
9 
ae 7 
4. Are you generally satisfied with the service you 
received from the moving van line? 


yes 


WIVES OF THESE TRANSFEREES SAID: 


1. Do you feel the company allowed sufficient time 
for your family to move? 


93% 


7% 


2. Did the company make an effort to acquaint 
you, personally, with the new community? 


yes 
10% 


‘eas 
no 
pe ee aa: SAR 8+ 90% 


3. Are you generally satisfied with the firm's 
handling of your family transfer? 


95% 
5% 
4. How would you rate the moving service you 


received when your family was transferred? 


excellent 
27% 


42% 
20% 


11% 
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location 


his family. But if certain minor con- 
siderations are overlooked—consid- 
erations that may cost little or noth- 
ing—your man may start his new job 
with a grudge. He may catch this 
bitter attitude from his wife, who is 
the one most directly involved in 
the turmoil of moving. Many com- 
panies have found that it is wise to 
give special attention to the wife's 
interests—before, during and after 
the move. 

For example, there is evidence 
that one good way to keep a wife's 
attitude from deteriorating during 
the moving process is to make an 
effort to acquaint her personally 
with the new community, either be- 
fore or directly after she arrives 
there. 

Says the wife of a recently trans- 
ferred bureau manager of a news 
service: “It would have been inval- 
uable to me to receive information 
about our new community—facts 
about churches, schools, stores, 
weather conditions, civic organiza- 
tions and so on.” 


Strengthened allegiance 


The uprooting of a transfer is a 
disquieting experience at best for 
most company employees and their 
families. If a man feels that his com- 
pany is not giving enough attention 
to his various moving problems, the 
consequences can be severe. On the 
other hand, if he feels the company 
has done a little more for him than 
the policy manual calls for, his alle- 
giance to the firm can be greatly 
strengthened. 

The possible severe consequences 
of a mishandled employee transfer 
are evident in a few of the answers 
compiled in a new MANAGEMENT 
MEtHops survey. The survey was 
conducted among a sampling of 
recently transferred company per- 
sonnel and their wives. It covered 
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Electric System 


Monongahela Power Company 
The Potomac Edison Company 
West Penn Power Company 


How to get the 
MONEY fora 
NEW PLANT 


(Ready to occupy or Built to order) 


...1n a friendly community 
combining “Room to Grow” with 
quick access to resources, 

major markets, and suppliers. 


Money has been set aside by communities in West Penn Electric’s 
service area to help forward-looking industries build new plants— 
or adapt existing plants to their specific needs. This money is avail- 
able at low cost as (1) most of the community industrial organiza- 
tions are non-profit and (2) value of the plant payroll to the 
community is taken into consideration. 


If you will outline your financial requirements in some detail, our 
staff of plant location specialists will go to work immediately to 
provide specific data on transportation services, taxes and zoning, 
labor supply, and the community characteristics of the localities best 
suited to your needs. There is no charge for this service. 


Call our Area Development Dept. — HAnover 2-9183, or mail the 
coupon today. 
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50 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK4,N.Y. 







munities in your service area. 
Name and Title 
Firm... 


Address. . 


3 EBS bore . Zone State 


(Circle number 171 for more information) 


Without obligation, please send me informa- 
tion about available buildings and sites, and 
the assistance offered by you and the com- 
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“MANAGEM ENT» 


Lou Purdey 


How to cut costs 
if you buy overseas 


- Rate differentials in certain areas of 
the U. S. can save you real money. 
For example, from a large section of 

' the U. S. you can enjoy lower inland 

' rates from and to Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, than to other North Atlantic 
Ports. Many alert companies have lo- 

' cated plants and warehouses here for 
just this reason. 

Now .. . a new industrial park has 
been added to this profitable situation. 
It offers, in addition to Newport’s su- 
perb port facilities, a location that 
needs no development on your part. 
Utilities are on site. Highways, rail- 
roads, air and ocean shipping, are 
close at hand. And you'll find a favor- 
able “business climate”. 

If you’ve been Jooking for a way to 
cut your distribution costs, write me 
—_— —_— and personally for de- 


Tau Lika 


Lovis C. Purdey 





— Peninsula Industrial Committee 


is | 237 - 28th Street, Newport News, Va. 





(Cirele denied 152 for more ‘information) 
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executives, engineers, salesmen and 
others in a variety of different in- 
dustries. Here are the words of one 
respondent: “I was transferred 
without any consideration . . . No 
consideration was given regarding 
housing. While it is true that they 
did pay my expenses, at least most 
of it, it took over two months to get 
the check. As a result of this kind 
of treatment, I have just turned in 
my resignation effective November 
1, 1958.” 

Under today’s conditions, most 
employees expect and get, as a mat- 
ter of course, all of their major mov- 
ing and resettling costs paid for 
them. 

For example, in MM’s survey of 
transferees, 90% said their compa- 
nies paid all their packing costs, and 
96% said their companies paid all 
their moving costs. Insurance of be- 
longings during transit for 93% of the 
transferred men was covered by 
their companies. Practically 100% 
reported that their companies cov- 
ered the full cost of transportation 
for themselves and their families. 


New Policy Trends 


The trend now is for companies 
to accept a number of other “fringe” 
costs that make the moving process 
less of a burden for the employee. 
For example, 67% of MM’s sampling 
of recent transferees said their com- 
panies covered the costs of an ad- 
vance trip to the new location for 
their wives and themselves, so they 
could both look over new housing 
prospects together. Cost of tempo- 
rary accommodations at the new 
locations was covered by the com- 
pany for 78% of the survey re- 
spondents. 

A significant 24% of the transfer- 
ees said that all their extra costs of 
moving—from closing fees on their 
old house to re-installation of their 
new telephone—were covered by 
the company, so that, in theory, the 
process of being transferred from 
one location to another is cost-free 
for the employee. 


Out cf pocket 


Most men when they are trans- 
ferred, however, take for granted 
that the move will cost them some 
out-of-pocket expenses. 

MM’s survey questionnaire in- 
cluded this question: Altogether, 
how much would you estimate the 
transfer cost you in out-of-pocket 


expenses? Here’s how the answers 
broke down: 


Nothing 23% 
$100 or less 11% 
$250 or less 32% 
$500 or less 14% 
$1,000 or less 18% 
over $1,000 2% 


Some of those in the highest out- 
of-pocket expense brackets pointed 
out that some of the money then 
spent went for new furniture, or the 
like, which cannot really be consid- 
ered a cost of moving. 

The survey indicates that most 
multi-location companies have for- 
mal and written policies specifying 
what costs the company will and 
will not cover when an employee is 
transferred. Lack of such a policy 
can be harmful since it often means 
that an employee is left in the dark. 
For example, one respondent to the 
survey said: “I was not told of what 
expenses the company would bear 
in moving. I had difficulty in finding 
out if the company would pay my 
wife’s expenses. I didn’t know until 
the day I left if the company would 
pay the cost of breaking a rental 
lease.” 

A significant number of the sur- 
vey respondents—46%—said _ that 
they made their moves less than a 
month after being notified of their 
transfer—and 15% said they moved 
less than two weeks after notifica- 
tion. In most cases, however, par- 
ticularly when the employee was 
transferred suddenly, the family 
followed some weeks afterward. 

But even in the cases of men who 
were rushed to their new jobs at 
another company location, there 
was little resentment of the sudden- 
ness with which the transfer took 
place. Ninety-seven percent said 
that, under the circumstances, they 
felt they were given reasonable no- 
tice. Fifty-six per cent said that the 
transfer separated them from their 
families for more than two or three 
weeks but that during this time the 
company paid for a_ reasonable 
number of visits home. 

Few of the respondents  evi- 
denced real dissatisfaction with the 
way their transfers were handled. 
In fact, 93% said they were general- 
ly happy about the treatment they 
received from their companies, and 
86% said they were satisfied with the 
van line service. 

Most of the respondents did re- 
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HOWARD isa 


salesman, too 


:...... he made thousands of calls today! 


e" Howard 
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Or as many as you wish — because there is 
almost no end to the amount and variety of 
direct mail that travels on papers made by 
the four divisions of Howard Paper Mills, 
Inc.* 

Maxwell Offset, Maxopaque and Howard 
Pastel Vellum are especially popular among 
advertisers, advertising agents, and printers. 


Bonds * 


Process Master Papers + 


Ledgers + Mimeograph + Duplicator + 
Letterpress and Offset Papers + 


All are papers offering a great variety of 
weights, grades, and finishes — all are spe- 
cifically created for direct mail usage. 

So when your direct mail “goes calling”’ 
dress it properly on a Howard-made paper. 
“Howard” is an easy name — and a good 
name — to remember. Contact your local 
distributor today. 


HOWARD 
PAPER MILLS, 


INC. 
Dayton, Ohio 





lit MANONS auSiNESS PAPERS 
HOWARD PAPER MILLS. INC. 


White Print 


Envelopes 


* FOUR DIVISIONS: HOWARD PAPER DIVISION, Urbana, Ohio-AETNA PAPER DIVISION, Dayton, 


Ohio—- MAXWELL PAPER DIVISION, Franklin, 


Ohio ~-DAYTON ENVELOPE DIVISION, Dayton, Ohio 
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DELTA 
Air Freight 


costs less 
than you think! 











Holds down inventories! Holds 
down costs of crating, insurance, 
capital tie-up. Protects against de- 
terioration and market declines! 
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Call Delta Air Lines, 
or write General Offices: 
Atlanta Airport, Atlanta, Ga. 
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DOOR-TO- DOOR 


MOST COMPLETE ALL-CARGO SERVICE TO AND THRU THE SOUTH 
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Dept. M118 @ 1101 Skokie Highway, Northbrook, Ill. 
Please send me a copy of the New GBC "Plastic Binding 
Guide". | understand there is no obligation. 
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port, however, that they received 
no help from their companies in 
finding either temporary or perma- 
nent housing in their new locations. 
Only 14% said the company helped 
them find temporary housing, and 
21% said they received help with 
permanent housing. The survey 
questionnaire, however, was not de- 
signed to determine whether trans- 
ferees want house hunting help 
from their companies. 


Wives’ reaction 


The survey questionnaire includ- 
ed a section to be filled out by the 
wife. In most cases, the wives’ an- 
swers reflected the opinions ex- 
pressed by the husbands (or vice 
versa). For example, 95% of the 
wives said they were satisfied with 
the over-all manner in which their 
husbands’ companies handled the 
transfer, and 69% rated the service 
they received from the moving van 
company as either excellent or good. 

The wives, however, reported 
more individual “gripes” than did 
their husbands. 

The wives’ section of the survey 
questionnaire contained this ques- 
tion: What is the one biggest sug- 
gestion you would make to your 
husband’s company regarding im- 
provement of transfer policies? 

Here are some of the answers: 

“More time to plan move; trans- 
fer only during school vacation pe- 
riod.” 

“Allow more time between notice 
of transfer and actual move. (Our 
baby was born day after notice of 
transfer; we moved when he was 
5% weeks old.)” 

“At least $100 should be allowed 
to cover the “incidental” necessities 
in the new apartment (curtain rods, 
curtains, bathroom curtains, etc. ) 

“Pay all closing costs and broker's 
commission with some help if 
forced to sell at a loss.” 

“Arrangements should have been 
made to send us to new area to find 
suitable housing at company ex- 
pense.” 

There is one factor that seems to 
have little bearing on employees’ 
satisfaction in moving. That is 
whether the transferee picks the 
moving firm or the company picks 
it for him. In the MM survey, about 
half of the respondents picked the 
van line themselves; for the others, 
the company made the selection. 
This latter group was asked if they 
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The consistent top quality of IBM Punched Cards is the result of a quality contro) and research 
program without parallel in the industry. ¢ Daily testing, unceasing research, plus the know-how 
gained during more than forty years of card production experience—these are the ingredients of 
precision. These are the safeguards built into IBM Cards and IBM Machines alike to guarantee a 
close working partnership of precision, of dependability, of performance. e When you insist on IBM 
Supplies, you benefit in every way from precision-engineered products—specifically designed to 


insure the smooth operation of your IBM installation. 

















partners in precision 


SUPPLIES © DATA PROCESSING ® ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS © TIME EQUIPMENT 
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MAKES OFFSET 
DUPLICATING 
as SIMPLE as 


& 
DAV-A-MATIC 
SPEEDS UP 
OFFICE 
DUPLICATING 


DAV-A-MATIC’S exclu- 
sive Master-Minder makes office 
offset duplicating a simple opera- 
tion. Inexpensive paper masters 
are attached in six seconds... and 
you're ready to produce perma- 
nent legible copies of letters, 
forms, price lists, etc. 

DAV-A-MATIC is the sim- 
plest offset duplicator ever made. 
It’s simpler for general duplicat- 
ing. It’s simpler for systems dupli- 
cating and it’s simpler for short 
run (and in the long run too!) 
With the DAV-A-MATIC, office 
duplicating is a clean operation. 
No more ink stained hands or 
clothing. Operators love it! 

Prove it to yourself. Ask 
your local Davidson distributor 
for a personal, no-obligation 
demonstration, or write for the 
new brochure to Davidson Cor- 
poration, 29 Ryerson Street, 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


@DAV-A-MATIC 
KV 
DUPLICATOR 


A Subsidiary of Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 
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would have preferred to make the 
selection themselves. Only a third of 
them said yes; the remaining major- 
ity indicated they were just as hap- 
py to have this selection made by 
the company. 


A REVIEW OF 
CURRENT SURVEYS 





~~ 


Cost cutting ranked as 
biggest supervisor task 


Cost control and the job of in- 
creasing productivity are the two 
major problems supervisors expect 
to face during the next 12 months, 
according to a survey by the Na- 
tional Management Association. 

Keeping costs down is the hard- 
est job now faced by 30% of those 
queried, and 55% anticipate this fac- 
tor will loom largest among their 
problems during the coming year. 
Sixty per cent were downright pes- 
simistic about the chances for in- 
creasing the output of production 
workers during this same period. 

Although the supervisor is still a 
major influence for increased pro- 
ductivity, 64% of the respondents 
said output was equally influenced 
by factors beyond the supervisor's 
control. 

Significantly, only nine per cent 
of those surveyed regarded labor 
relations as a serious problem now, 
but 23% expected to find it one 
within the next year. 

Other growing problems forecast 
in survey reponses were human 
relations, a worry to 24%; keeping 
up the interest of workers, 21%; and 
the effects of increased mechaniza- 
tion and automation, 15%. 

Of further significance is the fact 
that although the number of work- 
ers supervised by the respondents 
varied from less than nine for 30% 
of them to more than 50 for 17%, 
nearly half of them (47%) said they 
could supervise larger numbers of 
workers without much difficulty. 
Span of control, the survey indi- 
cated, was not entirely a question 
of numbers. Effective supervision 
depends to a greater extent on 
quality of supervisory assistance, 
variety of operations performed, 
frequency of production changes, 
personnel conditions, worker skills, 
and managerial skills of the super- 
visors themselves. 











T00 BUSY T0 
STUDY STOCKS? 


Rely entirely on your broker? 
Buy only mutual funds? 


Of course you can do fairly 
well in this way, but why 
not use some of that exec- 
utive ability of yours to 
make more money by 
picking your own stocks 
. with objective assist-- 
ance from us. 
Look at our performance 
in 1958. The stocks sold 
from our Supervised 
List in the first nine 
months of this year 
showed an average cap- 
ital gain of 41.1% after 
an average holding pe- 
riod of 29.6 months — 
dividends not included! 
We recommend the 
stocks, tell you when to 
buy, when to sell. 


And this Supervised List 
is just one of the seven 
separate services combined 
in THE SPEAR MARKET 
LETTER. We’ve been pub- 
lishing this service for 
years and have thousands 
of satisfied subscribers. 


Be one yourself, by send- 
ing only $5 for a five-week 
trial subscription to THE 
SPEAR MARKET LETTER. 
In addition to the five is- 
sues, you'll also get, at no 
extra cost, a special re- 
port: “Latest Buy-Hold- 
Switch Ratings on 527 
Stocks.”’ 

Too busy to make more 
money? Or are you going 
to put your executive 
ability to work making 
direct profits for you and 
your family? 


SPEAR & STAFF, INC. 


BABSON PARK 57, MASSACHUSETTS 


Start my trial subscription right 
away, and send me your free report: 
“Latest Buy-Hold-Switch - Ratings 
on 527 Stocks.”’ 


(|_| $5 enclosed | | Please bill me 


Name 
Street 


City ¥ E Zone State 
5-177 
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The Photostat® 
Masterlith Offset 
Duplicator, Model 1115. 


How the Masterlith saves time 


and money for 





On the job. . . the Photostat® Masterlith Offset Du- 


plicator offers quality reproduction, remarkable ver- 
satility, unmatched ease of operation. 





The self-contained printing department at IMT makes 
its own plates . . . on a Photostat® Masterlite Com- 
bination Arc-Light Vacuum Frame. 


A new 12-page brochure de- 


scribes Masterlith’s special 


features. Write for your copy. 
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About a year ago the IowA MUTUAL 
TORNADO INSURANCE ASSOCIATION of 
Des Moines decided to set up its own 
offset duplicating department. 

As its name implies, IMT was estab- 
lished by a group of County Mutual 
Fire and Lightning Associations to 
share the risk of catastrophic wind- 
storm in Iowa. Looking forward to its 
75th anniversary in 1959, this thriving 
association now also offers comprehen- 
sive personal liability coverage for both 
town and farm property. 

IMT uses a growing volume of 
printed materials: about 100 specific 
forms, plus sales promotion materials, 
letters and cards, on a variety of stock 
weights with sizes ranging from 3 x 3 
to 84% x 14 inches. 


After thorough investigation 
IMT chose the Photostat® Masterlith 
Offset Duplicator as the nucleus of the 
department, which began producing in 
March. During the first six months the 
department produced more than 300 
printing jobs— ranging in quantity 
from 50 to 100,000 pieces. 


important savings 


Accurate cost records show that dollar 
savings range from 25 to 50%. And, 
though they can’t be measured statis- 


Before you buy any offset duplicator, see the Photostat Masterlith 





tically, savings in time are even more 
important — for they mean better serv- 
ice and good will. 


A selt-sufficient operation 


The new department has practically 
complete facilities: paper cutter, jog- 
ger and padding press; equipment for 
making negatives; Photostat storage 
cabinets, and a Photostat Masterlite 
Combination Arc-Light Vacuum Frame 
for platemaking. 


Masterlith makes it easy 


The operator, who had no previous ex- 

perience in offset printing, was trained 

(without charge) by a Photostat Cor- 

pose representative. She quickly 
came highly proficient. 


And, finally... 


Mr. James A. Vickery, Public Rela- 
tions Supervisor of Iowa Mutual Tor- 
nado, says, “We are very well pleased 
with our Masterlith Offset Duplicator 
and really cannot say enough for it.” 
If this typical case history suggests 
a way to faster, more economical han- 
dling of paper work in your company, 
the Photostat Corporation representa- 
tive in your community will be pleased 
to help. He’s a specialist in small offset 
equipment, qualified to set up a com- 
plete operation to meet your needs. 


rrovostar Ba 





PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1970-MM, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


PHOTOSTAT is tHe rRADE MARK OF PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 
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bistnasenceacr rene Mae a 
mane pranreroenes BRK Tm! 


ON THE ST. JOHNS RIVER 


FLORIDA 


This friendly small city is 
opening its arms to industry. 





@ Plenty of desirable factory sites — at 


bargain prices — including railroad sid- 
ing property. 


@ Plenty of industrial water. 


@ Plenty of local labor — capable and 
willing. 


@ Plenty of homesites at low budget 
prices. 


Plus 


@ Barge water transportation to Jackson- 
ville. 


@ Local and State Government coopera- 
tion. 


@ Joys of small town living — fishing, 
boating, golf, with plenty of sunshine. 


@ 40 miles to Daytona Beach — 30 miles to 
New Smyrna Beach. 


VY Check Sanford for a bright future. 


Be our guest for a day or 
two and see for yourself. 


CHAMBER OF Couey 


DEPT. 4, SANFORD, FLORIDA 
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DO YOU KNOW THE LAW ON 
The fine print 
clau ses IN CONTRACTS? 


The question—.Are contract clauses in inconspicuous 
fine print binding and enforceable? 


The answer— No, unless they are brought specifically 
to the attention of the other contracting party. 


Case one—<At the bottom of the first page of a letter 
containing a proposal for the installation of a heating 
and drying apparatus were the words in small print, 
“All prices are subject to change without notice and 
all contracts and orders are subject to the approval 
of the executive office at Hyde Park, Mass.” 

After the order had been signed and alterations 
made for this installation, the contractor refused to 
do the work, basing his refusal on this fine print stip- 
ulation that the contract had not been approved by 
the executive office. 

In its refusal to sustain this defense, the court said 
of stipulations of this character: “In view of the man- 
ner in which this provision is printed upon the sta- 
tionery of the manufacturer, it cannot be held as a 
matter of law that it was incorporated in, and a part 
of, the proposal. 

“The language of the proposal is clear and explicit 
and this provision which is printed in small type 
cannot be allowed to change, alter or modify it unless 
it was part of the proposal. 

“When an offer, proposal or contract is expressed 
in clear and explicit terms, matter in small type at 
the top or bottom of the office stationery of the order 
where it is not easily seen, which is not in the body 
of the instrument or referred to therein, is not neces- 
sarily to be considered as a part of such offer, pro- 
posa! or contract.” 


Sturtevant Co. v. Fireproof Film Co., 216 N. Y. 199. 


Case two—In New York State a few years ago an 
automatic phonograph was delivered to a small candy 
store. The owner was asked to sign what the driver 
told him was “just a receipt.” The paper was signed 





Note—This feature is offered as a general guide only. Consult your 
attorney on specific legal problems. 
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Another leading company meets the big Profit Challenge 
of 1958 with Edison Voicewriter dictation. 

















(More mileage per gal: 


Gulf Oil’s Philadelphia Sales Division boosts correspondence 
output and saves money with Edison Voicewriter 


“Getting more mileage from all our fa- 
cilities is second nature with us,” states 
Mr. W. D. Nelson, General Manager 
of the Gulf Oil Corporation’s Philadel- 
phia Sales Division. *“‘That is why we 
chose the adaptability and cost-saving 
advantages of Edison Voicewriter dic- 
tation when we replaced outmoded 
equipment. We are delighted with the 
economical way Edison Voicewriter 
has increased stenographic output... 
saved time for personnel who dictate.” 


A Voicewriter tryout is easy! 
There’s no need to start off with a large 
system. With the Edison Voicewriter 
VPC-1, doubling as a dictating instru- 
ment and secretarial transcriber, any 
executive can quickly clean up corre- 
spondence at his desk, at home, or on 


Edison Voicewriter * a product of Thomas A. Edison Industries 


Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. ——— In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 
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the road have time for other 
important tasks . . . for only $17.81 a 
month on the Edison lease plan. 


Secretaries like the Voicewriter, 
too! Your voice comes through accu- 
rately, without interruptions, on the 
Voicewriter Diamond Disc. With the 
ability to get correspondence out of the 
way faster, with less effort, your secre- 
tary will find that she has more time 


for the interesting responsibilities of 


a real “Girl Friday.” 


You can rely on Edison! There’s 
a Voicewriter system to meet the corre- 
spondence requirements of any office, 
large or small. And every Voicewriter 
user enjoys the benefits of Edison’s 
more than 70 years’ experience in the 
office correspondence field. 
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There’s an EDISON product for every 
dictating and recording need .. . the 
individual Voicewriter for desk use, network 
dictating systems using dial or Televoice 
phones, and the pocket-size Midgetape that’s 
battery-operated for recording on-the-go! For 
a free demonstration, or literature, write 
Dept. US919 at the address below. 





McGRAW 


EDISON 

















NOW...in duplicating... 
THE BEST COSTS THE LEAST 


NEW Model 76A 


Wark i 


CONQUEROR 





PUSH-BUTTON ELECTRIC SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 


wit Improved Features 





AT LOWEST PRICES EVER 


1493 Authorized Dealers across the U. S. A. and 
Canada offer these amazing new Conqueror Dupli- 
cators .. . now better than ever with these important 
operating improvements, the result of Heyer’s 55 
years of duplicator know-how: 







Improved 


Copy 
Counter 


... direct drive—greater 
accuracy, top visibility, 
easy to re-set. 


Advanced design elimi- 
nates side rubbers and 
tricky adjustments. 


Feed 
Tension 
Control 


assures non-skip feeding— 
thin papers to post cards. 


grip paper at outer edges, 
give positive performance. 


Many other outstanding features such as Copy 
Positioner Control, Nylon Gears, Visible Fluid Sup- 
ply, Fluid Control (no pumps), and Automatic 
Start-Stop on electric Conquerors offer a combina- 
tion that’s unmatched. Don’t confuse them with 
photocopy machines—Conqueror Duplicators print 
110 clear, sharp copies per minute ...in 1 to 5 colors 
at once... of anything typed, drawn or written on a 
spirit master .. . at a fraction of a cent per copy! 


Model 70 —Hand Operated with all 


.* 

features except electric drive........ $214 so 

Model 76A-Electric, Automatic ° 
Start-Stop (illustrated)............ $299 Su 


Model 76B-Automatic Electric with 11” 


* 
and 14” cylinder stop selector..... $324 Bo 


* Plus F.E.T. Prices slightly higher in Canada 


The HEYER Corporation, 1832 S. Kostner Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 
Without obligation, please: 

O Send Free Brochure on Heyer Mark It Conqueror Duplicators 
O Arrange Free Demonstration 
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by the shop owner and returned to the driver. No 
copy was left with the signer. 

On this paper above the signature was, “Received 
the above instrument in good order subject to the 
terms on the reverse side of this form,” and in small 
type, “Received duplicate original of this order.” 

On the reverse side was set out an agreement in 
very small type providing for the removal of the 
machine under certain circumstances and a stipula- 
tion for liquidated damages. Action brought by the 
seller based on these fine print stipulations was dis- 
missed by the court and enforcement of the provisions 
denied. 

“The owner of this shop should not be held bound 
by the provisions on the back of a paper, the face 
of which obviously looked like a receipt but the back 
thereof contained terms of a contract in such small 
print as to be unreadable to the average person with- 
out the use of either a microscope or a magnifying 
glass. 

“It is as if the offeror in his sleep said words ex- 
pressive of an offer which was accepted. Though 
neither the will to create a legal obligation nor ac- 
curate understanding of an offer and acceptance is 
essential to the creation of a contract, intent to do 
the act which amounts to an offer or acceptance is 
essential.” 

This was supplemented by the court with a quota- 
tion from an old English case involving circumstances 
of this sort, that such a method was intended “to call 
attention to everything that was attractive and conceal 
what was calculated to repel customers.” 

Capitol Automatic Music Co. v. Jones, 114 N.Y.S. 
2d 185. 


Case three—Contained in the order for a machine for 
the manufacture of concrete blocks was the provision: 
“There are no understandings, agreements, represen- 
tations or warranties, express or implied, not specified 
herein respecting this order. The warranties, provisions, 
terms and conditions on the reverse side hereof are 
expressly made a part of this agreement.” 

On the back of the order were stipulations limiting 
the seller’s obligations solely to making good at its 
factory any defective parts. Of these contract provi- 
sions, set up by the manufacturer against the seller’s 
claim that the machine was worthless, the court said: 

“Though the present disclaimer of warranty is clear 
in its terms, we cannot overlook the fact that it is 
to be found in a long and formidable document pre- 
pared by the seller and that it was doubtless unnoticed 
or its import uncomprehended by the buyer. 

“Anyone brought up to believe that for every wrong 
there is a remedy will pause before saying that the 
seller will escape all liability by merely putting in the 
order blank a statement to the effect that there is no 
assurance that the buyer will get a machine that will 
work. . 

“We have paused for a moment and have readily 
concluded that the avoidance of liability under such 
a circumstance is not permitted by law. Otherwise one 
would have no recourse when he got an automobile 
without a motor or wheeler.” 


Myers v. Land, 235 W.S. 2d 988. 
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in your office furniture? 


sEE YOUR AQE DEALER 


If you’re looking for office furniture that really 
expresses your individuality, then take a few 
moments to call or visit your ASE Dealer. See how 
beautiful new ASE fabrics and exciting ASE colors can 
be tastefully blended to make your office as 
distinctive as your signature. Let your ASE Dealer 
soe help you make your selection... his advice can make 


SS = > a world of difference in the final results. 








BETTER BUILT FOR BETTER BUSINESS 















ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC. aurora, titinors 


DESKS ¢« CHAIRS ¢ L-UNITS *© CREDENZAS e¢ TABLES © BOOKCASES @¢ FILES ¢ BLUEPRINT FILES © CABINETS © LOCKERS 
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Tear out and route to: 






Workshop for Management 


PRACTICAL IDEAS YOU CAN USE RIGHT NOW! 





PROFIT MAKERS 


PERSONALIZE COMPETITION 
FOR YOUR EMPLOYEES 


™ THE IDEA OF COMPETITION from 
other companies must be person- 
alized if workers are to understand 
and help overcome it, says Plant 
Manager W. L. Naumann of Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 

He advises that you tell the 
welder, the toolmaker, the filing 
clerk, the engineer, the foreman, 
even the janitor that each person- 
ally “has a counterpart somewhere 
in another plant who is his real 
competitor. Each one of us must do 
our job better than our individual 
competitor if our collective effort 
is to be successful in the market 
place.” 


URGE CUSTOMERS TO EARN 
FREIGHT ALLOWANCES 


™ MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., 
Pittsburgh, reminds purchasers that 
they can save money by placing 
larger orders. A cartoon reminder 
is attached to any invoice for “un- 
derweight” orders on which the 
buyer must pay the freight. 

A tearful locomotive pulling a 
freight train heads this message: 
“We're unhappy because this order 
was not heavy enough to earn for 
you customary freight allowances. 
Freight allowances are based on 
minimum shipments of 200 pounds. 
Won't you please take this into con- 
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sideration when you place your 
next order.” 

McKinney reports an increase in 
weight on many new orders, with 
resultant reduction in the number 








of small ones. This represents an 
appreciable economy in handling 
costs, since it usually takes just as 
long to process an order below the 
freight allowance margin as it does 
a larger shipment. 


KEEP WORKERS AWARE OF 
PROFITS PER MINUTE 


™@ IF YOU HAVE a profit sharing or 
incentive plan, let employees know 
how idling on the job can eat away 
their own earnings. 

One large chain with profit shar- 
ing keeps workers aware of what 
lost work minutes may cost them 
personally in extra pay. Frequent 
reminders on bulletin boards, in the 
house organ and in pay envelopes 
hammer away at the profit angle. 
This is one typical message: 

“For every payroll penny you 
waste in starting work late or stall- 
ing on the job, your store must sell 
an extra dollar's worth of merchan- 
dise to break even. Divide your 


hourly salary by 60; then figure 
what it costs the company in profits 
(and your portion of profit sharing ) 
every time you are late to work, 
putter on the job, or take more than 
your lunch hour or coffee break 
time. And for every penny lost, we 
must add another dollar’s sale just 
to keep up!” 


TIME SAVERS 


SHORT CUT CORRESPONDENCE 


™@ WHY NOT REPLY to routine in- 
coming letters by just jotting in the 
margin those facts that are re- 
quired. This system works for C. K. 
McAllister, Jr. of the Twelfth Naval 
District Headquarters, San Fran- 
cisco. It’s a saver of both executive 
and clerical time, and it eliminates 
creation and retention of a surpris- 
ing amount of unnecessary records. 
For the recipient, it provides the 
whole story on a single piece of pa- 
per. He doesn’t have to remember 
what he asked or dig into files for 
the original letter. 

If you must have a copy of the 
original with the informal reply, 
the quick copy process machine in 
most offices today provides the an- 
swer. If you have qualms about the 
effect of such a practice, do this: 

Prepare small labels to paste on 
replies with a message reading: 
“We hope you will understand our 
answering your letter in this man- 
ner. By doing so, we can give you 
more prompt and efficient service.” 

Another hint: Phrase your own 
letters in such a way that the re- 
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cipient can answer with a yes, no or 
a very few words. Then, include a 
sentence encouraging him to an- 
swer on the face of your letter. He 
will appreciate the time and effort 
you have saved him and youre 
likely to be surprised at the 
promptness of his reply. 


SPEED COMMUNICATIONS 
WITH INTERNAL PHONES 


® as HIGH AS 50% of total load on 
business telephone systems may 
represent internal calls, according 
to DuKane Corp. Installing a 
closed-circuit phone system can 
free your switchboard of this bur- 
den. Such private telephones keep 
vour outside lines free for important 
incoming and outgoing calls. At the 
same time, internal communica- 
tions are speeded up. 

A push button connection can 
also hook up any inside telephone 
to loudspeakers for plant paging. 


INCREASE TYPING OUTPUT 
BY BETTER FORM DESIGN 


™ HERES A POSSIBLE way to get 
more work out of typists—without 
asking them to work harder or fast- 
er. A five-minute check on the effi- 
ciency of typed business forms can 
improve typing output 15% to 25%, 
according to D. G. Hoffman, sales 
services manager, UARCO Inc. He 
recommends this simple do-it-your- 
self test for any business form: 

Take a completed form. Count 
one unit for each typewriter stroke 
and horizontal space; two for shift- 
ing from capitals to lower case or 
vice versa; three for operating the 
vertical space lever; five for each 
tabular stop and carriage return; 
and 12 for each hand positioning 
of the typewriter carriage. 

Now check your count. If the 
units total more than twice the 
number of typewriter keystrokes, 
the form probably should be rede- 
signed. A high count indicates that 
typists use too much time adjusting 
the carriage to insert data in the 
proper place. 

Without this check, time-con- 
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sumers in a form might not be evi- 
dent to the executive who ordinarily 
gauges office efficiency by the 
speed and diligence of the typists. 


COST CUTTERS 


WEIGH COST VS. GOODWILL 
ON CHRISTMAS CARDS 


® ALTHOUGH THE MAJoRITY of firms 
believe the goodwill engendered 
by Christmas cards outweighs the 
cost involved, others have discard- 
ed the practice as one that has lost 
its meaning and value. 

For instance, The First National 
City Bank of New York will not 
mail Christmas greetings this year. 
Chairman H. C. Sheperd says the 
custom has lost its personal charac- 
ter and become a matter of rou- 





tine. Prudential Insurance Co. also 
said it will forego sending cards 
this Christmas. Last year some 100 
banks in Europe discontinued the 
practice. 

With increased postal rates in ef- 
fect, many companies are now re- 
viewing and pruning their Christ- 
mas mailing lists. 


COMPUTE ECONOMICS 
OF OFFICE MACHINES 


™ FIRMS THAT FOREGO use of busi- 
ness machines because of cost may, 
in reality, be throwing money away. 
If a machine saves even a few min- 
utes a day, it can often be more 
than justified economically. 

Victor Adding Machine Co. of- 
fers this example: 

Suppose an average adding ma- 
chine saves only 48 seconds an hour 
over pencil-and-paper figuring, or 
about 6% minutes a day. If so, it 
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pays for itself in time and payroll 
savings and thus, in effect, costs 
nothing. Each second saved over 
the 48 is profit on the machine in- 
vestment. If the time saved is only 
13 minutes a day, profit on invest- 
ment is 100%, 

These are the hourly costs, fig- 
ured conservatively by Victor, of a 
typical adding machine station on 
a 40-hour weck basis, 52 weeks a 
year: 


Salary 

($60 a week ) $1.50 88.7% 
per hour 
Space 


(80 sq. ft. @ $4) 16 9.5% 


Furniture ($200 
over 10 yrs.) 01 6% 


Adding machine 
($200 over 





5 yrs. ) 02 1.2% 
Total cost of 
station $1.69 100.0% 


Even ignoring the trade-in value 
at the end of five years, a machine 
that speeds work and insures ac- 
curacy represents only 1.2% of the 
cost of the station, or two cents an 
hour. 


SALES BUILDERS 


SPUR SALESMEN WITH 
SALES MARATHON 


™ MAYTAG SALESMEN literally blan- 
keted their territories day and night 
with profit-building results when 
urged on by a 72-hour sales mara- 
thon. In that three-day period they 
racked up some appliance ‘sale 
every four seconds—$17 million 
worth of equipment. 

Chief impetus in this brief, suc- 
cessful sales drive—Maytag top of- 
ficials manned phones night and 
day during the intensive “Opera- 
tion 72.” Fieldmen phoned in col- 
lect any order totalling 10 or more 
appliances. At headquarters, 15 
phones were installed to handle the 
steady stream of sales resulting 
from this concentrated marathon. 

Says President Fred Maytag, 
“There’s nothing wrong with our 
economy that solid selling can’t 
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cure. Results of our aggressive sales 
tactics prove this is not a recession 
—people are just tired of not being 


sold.” 


EXPLORE OFFBEAT USES 
FOR YOUR PRODUCTS 


= FACED witH the loss of a big 
chunk of its market to foreign im- 
port competition, America’s only 
violin factory, John J. Calborn Co., 
came up with the idea of making 
instruments designed to be seen 
and not heard. 

An imaginative adaptation of its 
regular product, called the “Flower- 
ing Fiddle,” serves as a graceful 
wall or table planter. 

This offbeat use for its normal 
line involved no special tools, jigs, 
woods or revised production set- 
ups. The new planting variety is 
identical with the playing version— 
only a concealed waterproof can- 





nister has been added to the Flow- 
ering Fiddle. 


Substantial sales, the company ~ 


reports, have resulted from promo- 
tion of this unusual use. 

Another firm was forced to face 
up to a market that had virtually 
disappeared. Kutol Products, Inc., 
Cincinnati, made a wallpaper clean- 
er, a dough-like material requiring 
laborious rubbing to remove dirt. 
From 1949 to 1954, sales had dwin- 
dled from $500,000 to $180,000. 
Then the president hit on the idea 
of promoting the product as a 
child’s modeling material and 
named it Play-Doh. Today the pro- 
duct looks about the same—except 
it’s non-toxic and brightly colored 
and packaged. But sales in 1957 
reached $1,840,000 and are still 
climbing. 

There are other less spectacular 
but equally successful cases. Mak- 
ers of Scotch cellophane tape, pipe 
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Your 
Biggest 





What has been your most important management de- 
cision? Is there one (or more) that stands out in your 
mind? Would the story be of practical benefit to other 
administrative executives? If so, we'd like to know 
about it. Possibly it could serve as the basis for a brief 
item or a case history article. Address: The Editor, 


Decision 2 Management Methods Magazine, 22 W. Putnam Ave., 


Greenwich, Conn. 








cleaners and aluminum foil have 
steadily explored and promoted out- 
of-the-ordinary uses for their prod- 
ucts. 


OFFER NEIGHBORS COFFEE 
TO CREATE GOODWILL 


= A PUBLIC COFFEE BREAK proved 
to be a goodwill builder for the 
United States National Bank of 
Denver. 

After turning the mall outside its 
office building into a summer gar- 
den, the bank sent invitations to 
customers, workers in nearby build- 
ings and the general public. The 
message read: “Give U.S. a break. 
Be our guests for iced tea and cof- 
fee between 10 a.m. and 4 p.m., 
Mondays through Fridays.” 

During the first two weeks of the 
one-month open house, the bank’s 
guests consumed 270 gallons of cof- 
fee, 211 gallons of iced tea and 
10,368 cookies. 


USE SHOWMANSHIP 
IN SALES TACTICS 


m A MANUFACTURER Of mimeograph 
machines wanted to play up the 
operating ease and cleanliness of its 
equipment. The unique solution: 
all salesmen were instructed to don 
white gloves during demonstrations. 
This simple trick was worth 1,000 
words in dramatizing the lack of 
grease and grime often associated 
with mimeographing. As a result of 
this showman touch, sales were dou- 
bled, the firm reports. 

A hearing aid manufacturer used 
an ordinary piece of string to sign 
up jewelry stores to devote space to 


promoting its product. Over 500 re- 
tail outlets were sold on the idea 
after they received this message 
with string attached: “Stretch this 
string from any two places in your 
store and realize that this is the 
little space you need to open a 
hearing aid department without 
extra overhead of any kind.” 
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TRY WORKER TRANSFER 
INSTEAD OF DISMISSAL 


™ PERSONNEL POLICY at Central 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, not only gives 
employees a second chance, but has 
cut down on unwarranted turnover 
as well. Instead of a pink slip, 
workers who might do better under 
a different supervisor are given a 
transfer. 

Under this system, a supervisor 
cannot fire a worker. He can, how- 
ever, initiate a written request for 
removal of an employee from his 
department. The employee is then 
re-assigned. 

Such transfer before dismissal is 
fairer to the employee who may 
have been the victim of a person- 
ality conflict not entirely his fault. 
The plan also forces the supervisor 
to objectively evaluate the “prob- 
lem” employee, since the evalua- 
tion must be in writing. This ap- 
praisal causes him to assess his own 
reaction more fully. He is less 
likely to pass along his biases or 
prejudices in writing than if he 
merely reported them verbally. 

If an employee eventually does 
quit or get discharged, he is given 
au exit interview. A. A. Graves, 
vice president and director of per- 
sonnel, reports that 25% of quits 
have been salvaged in this way. 
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The “margin of profit” formula 


How to price for 


maximum profits 


Want to take the gamble out of pricing? Then get out of the 


game of “follow the leader” that your competitors are probably 


playing. Here’s a pricing method that will beam your operations 


to optimum production, optimum sales—and maximum profit. Key to 


the formula: exclude fixed costs. 


by Jules E. Anderson 


Anderson ¢& Gassenheimer, New York 


££ If your profits are 
slipping, the odds are that pricing 
is the crux of your problem. 

A recent survey by the National 
Industrial Conference Board re- 
veals that only four out of 155 lead- 
ing manufacturers follow clear-cut, 
written procedures in setting prices. 
And many companies that adhere 
to a formalized pricing pattern use 
faulty formulas that do not present 
a true cost picture. Unless prices are 
based on true costs, pricing often 
becomes a businessman’s version of 
the numbers game. If he’s lucky, he 
makes adequate profits. Frequent- 
ly, though, he’s unlucky. For with- 
out a knowledge of true costs, every 
management decision is a_ wild 
gamble. 

As a case in point let’s consider 
the International Hand Drill Co., a 
hypothetical firm but typical of 
many that are in business. Founded 
just before World War II, the com- 
pany had always produced to ca- 
pacity. And it sold every drill it 
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made. The selling price was deter- 
mined as follows: 


Costs per month: 


WIRPAONE 5 on 64 6 das pawns ess $ 9,000 
OS Se Oe TCT Tee ae 1,000 

Selling and marketing (figured at 
8% of materials and labor) .. 800 

Overhead (rent, depreciation, 
salaried employees, etc.) .... 3,000 
Total costs .... $13,800 

Expected profit (figured at 20% 
OF GOON) Sci csnatakvna ayes 2,760 
Estimated income .... $16,560 


Division of the estimated income 
by the 1,000 units produced each 
month came to $16.56 a unit, the 
factory price of an International 
hand drill. 

As long as profits stayed at a con- 
sistently high level, International 
was well satisfied with its formula. 
But when profits began to dip seri- 
ously, the firm’s president called in a 
pricing specialist. 

The pricing specialist pointed out 
that the measure of a pricing meth- 
od is its ability to determine the 


optimum selling price—the price 
that will realize the greatest amount 
of total dollars over and above those 
required to replace the goods sold 
during an operating period. Then he 
explained that, under the Interna- 
tional Hand Drill Co.’s formula of 
pricing, this goal was unattainable. 

First of all, the pricing specialist 
said, International’s formula in- 
cluded overhead as a cost in deter- 
mining price. 

To the president’s objections that 
overhead has to be paid for some- 
where along the line, the specialist 
agreed. Overhead is a cost incurred 
in running a business. It isn’t, how- 
ever, a cost in producing a product. 

“Put it like this,” said the con- 
sultant. “Suppose International de- 
cided tomorrow to stop producing 
hand drills. Remember, the com- 
pany is still in business. The sal- 
aried employees still come to work 
every day. The building still depre- 
ciates. The cost of running a busi- 
ness continues. But, by manage- 
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ment decision, production of hand 
drills stops. Now, what will you 
charge overhead to?” 

The president decided it would 
have to be paid for out of profits. 

“Exactly. Overhead comes out of 
profits. In setting up a pricing form- 
ula, the total margin of profit, which 
is the unit margin of profit times 
volume, has to be enough to cover 
your overhead. But, you determine 
your margin of profit before you de- 
duct overhead. The only costs that 
can be considered in determining 
price are the costs of producing the 
product.” 


Margin of profit concept 

The pricing specialist recom- 
mended that International base its 
pricing formula on the margin of 
profit concept, which he described 
as follows. MP (the Margin of 
Profit) applies the principle of di- 
rect costing to pricing, taking into 
account the interrelationships of 
cost, volume and profit. It specifi- 
cally distinguishes between variable 
costs and fixed costs. In determin- 
ing the true cost of a product—and 
the cost on which price must be 
based—only variable costs are con- 
sidered. Margin of profit is the dif- 
ference between the net realization 
(selling price less direct sales vari- 
ables—discounts, commissions, pro- 
vision for bad debt, etc.) and the 
total variable costs ( material, direct 
labor and similar costs) applicable 
to the products sold. 

The breakeven point, which is a 
much used and little understood 
business term, occurs when the total 
margin of profit equals the total 
fixed costs. If the MP exceeds fixed 
costs, the business operates at a 
profit. If the MP is less than fixed 
costs, it operates at a loss. Single 
products or a product line in multi- 
product or multi-division compa- 
nies do not have individual break- 
even points. However, their sale is 
either a profit contribution or an 
out-of-pocket loss. 


Pricing formula 


The president, under the guid- 
ance of the pricing specialist, set up 
a new pricing formula, as shown in 
Figure 1. 

In estimating the potential sales 
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Proposed unit sell- 
ing prices 


Direct variable selling costs— 


Sales commis- 
sion 3.5% 
Cash discount 2.0 
Provision for 
bad debts & 
Total 6.0% 1.08 
Freight-delivery 50 


Direct variable re- 
placement cost (la- 

bor, materials, oth- 

er variables) 7.00 


$18.00 


$16.00 $15.00 $14.00 


-96 -90 84 
.50 .50 .50 


7.00 7.00 7.00 





Total direct varia- 
able costs $ 8.58 
Margin of profit 
per unit $ 9.42 
Estimated sales 
volume 


Total Margin of 


400 units 600 units 800 units 900 units 





$ 8.46 $ 8.40 $ 8.34 


$ 7.54 $ 6.60 $ 5.66 

















profit dollars $3,768 $4,524 $5,280 $5,094 

Fixed costs at 

100% capacity $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 $3,000 

Operating profits $ 768 $1,524 $2,280 $2,094 
Figure 1 


volume at each suggested price, the 
president draws on past history and 
current marketing facts, including 
the firm’s competitive position and 
competitive pricing. 

Now the president has the pric- 
ing arithmetic on which to base his 
decision as to production and price. 
Assuming that 100% capacity is 1,- 
000 units and that the overhead is 
$3,000 when the plant operates at 
capacity, what calculations does the 
president make to arrive at his price 
decision? 

First, he looks at the possibilities 
offered by the plant’s idle capacity. 
Assuming that 1,000 units can be 
produced at a fixed cost of $3,000, 
there is an idle capacity of 200 units 
when the product sells at $15. This 
idle capacity represents a margin of 


profit of $6.60 a unit, a total of 
$1,320. The president must decide 
if this margin of profit can be real- 
ized in whole or in part by produc- 
ing the additional 200 units and 1) 
offering them at a special price, 2) 
using the potential added profit as 
the basis of special inducements 
to the sales force, 3) using it for ad- 
ditional advertising or sales promo- 
tion expenditures. 

Then the president examines 
fixed costs to see if they can be re- 
duced. Although 800 units sold at 
$15 a unit yield the greatest oper- 
ating profit—$2,280—the plant has 
unused capacity. If fixed costs can 
be reduced by renting or selling 
idle production areas or in some 
other way that is not disadvanta- 
geous to the over-all profit picture, 
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the possibility should be considered. 

Finally, it may be to the firm’s ad- 
vantage to produce only 600 units, 
with a resultant reduction of fixed 
costs, to be sold at $16 a unit. The 
president uses this pricing arithme- 
tic to help him arrive at a deci- 
sion: 

800 units sold at $15 each — 
$5,280 margin of profit dollars. 
600 units sold at $16 each — 
$4,524 margin of profit dollars. 

The sale of 800 units at a lower 
price yields $756 additional MP 
dollars. However, if fixed costs can 
be reduced by more than $756 when 
production is limited to 600 units, 
greater profits would result. So the 
president works out how fixed costs 
can be reduced by $1,000. If this 
can be done, 600 units sold at $16 
each will have a profit advantage of 
$244 over 800 units sold at $15 each. 

To be on absolutely safe ground 
the president must now determine 
how many units must be sold at $16 
each to make an operating profit of 
$2,280, equal to the amount earned 
when 800 units are sold at $15 each. 
The operating profit is the margin 
of profit minus overhead. So the 
marketing director uses this pricing 
arithmetic: 
Operating profit required ........ $2,280 
Fixed costs (600 units) ........... 


Total margin of profit ........ 


The total margin of profit divid- 
ed by the margin of profit per unit 
($7.54) equals 567.6 units. This is 
the number that must be sold at 
$16 to equal the operating profit 
made when the selling price is $15. 

Now the president knows that, if 
sales drop only 29% or less, even 
though the price is raised, his mar- 
gin of profit will remain favorable. 
If sales volume drops more than 
29%, he'll be better off to sell 800 
units at $15. 


Horizontal and vertical costs 


From the foregoing, it is appar- 
ent that to determine the optimum 
selling price of a product, the presi- 
dent must know how to use fixed 
and variable costs before he can 
apply these simple but accurate 
arithmetical pricing formulas. 

Many businesses today not only 
do not know how to use fixed and 
variable costs, but actually use cost 
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figures that are inaccurate by as 
much as 20 to 30%. The problem is 
not that their adding machines are 
faulty, or even that their sources of 
information are necessarily errone- 
ous. The problem is simply that too 
many business executives use fig- 
ures which conceal rather than re- 
veal the true costs of production 
and of maintaining a business. 
Basic to this misunderstanding is 
a failure to realize that there are 
two kinds of expense dollars, and 
that they behave differently and 
must be treated differently. There 
are horizontal expense dollars, or 
fixed costs, and vertical expense 
dollars, or variable costs—but only 
vertical dollars should be included 
in determining prices. Here's why: 
Horizontal dollars are expended 
with the passage of time, regardless 
of production output. Horizontal 
dollars pay for such fixed costs as 
salaries, depreciation, rent, mainte- 
nance, insurance, taxes. 
Horizontal or fixed costs are con- 
tracted by management decision in 
terms of dollars per period of time. 
They can be increased by manage- 
ment decision, or they can be de- 
creased. Property can be bought or 
sold, rented or leased out. Salaried 
employees can be hired, compensa- 
tion increased. Fixed costs do not 
vary with production or sales vol- 
ume, and they are not a part of the 
product in terms of material or di- 
rect production labor. 
On the other hand, vertical dol- 
lars are those that increase or de- 


Figure 2 


crease in direct ratio to the number 
of units produced. They are not 
controlled by management decision. 
They are independent of passage of 
time, and are dependent on sales 
volume. The value of vertical dol- 
lars represented by the manufac- 
tured product remains as an asset 
until the product is sold or 
scrapped. 

Examples of variable costs which 
are paid for by vertical dollars are 
raw materials including freight-in 
expenses, direct production labor, 
packaging and freight-out of fin- 
ished products, royalties and all 
other direct expenses that would 
not exist without production. 

As shown earlier in the margin of 
profit concept pricing formula, 
overhead is a cost incurred in run- 
ning a business, but it is not a cost 
incurred in producing a product. 
For this reason, horizontal dollars 
expended on overhead should not 
be included in making pricing deci- 
sions. Prices must be based on ver- 
tical dollars only. To mix these two 
kinds of expense dollars is mislead- 
ing, and is frequently disastrous. 


Replacement costs 


Once a company recognizes that 
only vertical dollars should be in- 
cluded in working up costs for pric- 
ing purposes, the next step is to un- 
derstand that vertical replacement 
dollars—or the vertical costs of re- 
placing the product being priced— 
are the ones on which to base a pric- 
ing decision. Knowledge of what it 





January Sales 
February Sales 


Total Two-Month Sales 


Cost of Product—January 
February 


Total Cost of Product 


Margin of Profit 
Fixed Costs—Two Months 


Operating Profits 











Company A Company B 

$ 9,000 None 
12,000 $12,000 

$21,000 $12,000 

$ 7,000 $ 7,000 
10,000 None 

$17,000 $ 7,000 

$ 4,000 $ 5,000 
2,000 2,000 

$ 2,000 $ 3,000 
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will cost a company to produce the 
product at today’s—or better still, 
tomorrow’s—replacement cost pro- 
vides the most effective insurance of 
profitable operations in times of 
fluctuating costs. This is especially 
true in industries where there are 
frequent cost fluctuations, as in 
those using many raw materials. 
The following case history shows 
what happens when one company 
bases its prices on standard costs 
(that is, what the product cost them 
to produce ), and its competitor uses 
replacement costs as a pricing base. 

Company A and Company B 
each sell a processed food. On Jan- 
uary 1 each had an inventory of 
1,000 units, produced at a cost of $7 
a unit. Fixed expenses for each are 
$1,000 a month. 

In January Company A sells its 
inventory at $9 a unit. Meanwhile 
the replacement cost has risen to 
$10 a unit. 

Company B, recognizing that re- 
placement costs are rising higher 
than the current selling price, can- 
not compete at $9 a unit without 
violating its replacement cost pric- 
ing policy. Consequently it makes 
no sales. 

At the end of the second month, 
both companies sell their invento- 
ries at $12 a unit. Comparative 
statements for the two-month pe- 
riod are shown in Figure 2. 

Replacement cost is frequently a 
prediction of what costs will be, 
rather than an actuality. Conse- 
quently the judgment of the deci- 
sion-making executive must deter- 
mine whether replacement costs 
will rise, drop or remain the same. 


MP as measuring device 


Management must continually 
engage in making decisions that af- 
fect the profitability of the enter- 
prise. The margin of profit concept 
is an accurate measuring device to 
determine potential profit effects of 
those decisions and their relation- 
ship to the breakeven point. 

With every management decision 
on production and prices, the deci- 
sion-making executive must ask 
himself: What does this do to the 
breakeven point? What price will 
give us the greaest margin of profit? 
What sales volume will return the 
greatest operating profit? Will this 
be sufficient to cover contemplated 
expenditures, buy new machinery, 
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contract for new buildings needed? 

If the decision-making executive 
believes that added expenditures 
will result in substantially increased 
sales volume, with a comparable in- 
crease in total margin of profit, his 
decision will probably be yes. How- 
ever, if he believes that the re- 
quired sales goal is out of reach, his 
decision is likely to be negative. 

For example, consider this situa- 
tion. The marketing director of a 
farm equipment company is consid- 
ering adding two men to the com- 
pany’s sales force and increasing ad- 
vertising expenditures. These new 
costs would amount to $7,000 a 
month. The increase in unit sales 
per month might be as high as 50% 
or as low as 10%. The company now 
sells 5,000 units a month at a mar- 
gin of profit per unit of $11.06, or a 
total margin of profit of $55,300. 

Knowing these facts, the market- 
ing director can calculate that the 
proposed expenditure will produce 
an additional margin of profit in the 
amount of $5,530 to $27,650 ($11.06 
x 500 to 2500 units ). 

An increased sales volume of 
12.66% (633 units x $11.06) will re- 
cover the additional expenditure of 
$7,000 a month. Knowing this, the 
marketing director's decision be- 
comes a calculated risk, rather than 
a gamble. If the chances to reach 
the sales goal are good, he goes 
ahead with his plan to increase his 
sales force and his advertising. If 
the chances are bad, he sits tight 
and waits for a more favorable time. 


Results of mis-pricing 


Mis-pricing, because true costs 
are not known or because pricing 
arithmetic is not properly used, fre- 
quently results in the loss of profits. 
A subsidiary of a multi-divisional 
company had never shown a profit 
in all the years of its existence. The 
subsidiary continued manufacturing 
only because its product was in an 
experimental field for which the 
parent company had high hopes for 
future profits. 

The situation became a crisis, 
however, when the subsidiary’s 
most important customer decided to 
manufacture the product rather 
than buy it from other sources. 

Study by a pricing expert re- 
vealed that the subsidiary had in- 
cluded horizontal costs (overhead, 
salaries) in its price. This added 


20% to the cost of every unit and 
priced it out of competition. At the 
consultant’s recommendation, the 
subsidiary set up a sound pricing 
policy, basing price solely on re- 
placement costs. The price was low- 
ered from $10 to $8 a unit, and its 
once-lost customer decided to re- 
sume buying components rather 
than manufacture them. 


Pricing flexibility 

Knowledge of true costs and the 
use of the margin of profit concept 
gives management a pricing flexi- 
bility that results in maximum prof- 
its. For this reason, facts should 
always be made known to the sales 
manager, and frequently pertinent 
cost information should be made 
available to sales personnel in the 
field. 

For instance, in the profit plan of 
a food product manufacturer, one 
large customer represented 18% of 
the margin of profit forecast for the 
quarter. The offering price of the 
product was $1.20 a pound for a 
50,000 pound lot. Replacement cost 
was $1 a pound; delivery, one cent 
a pound; and brokerage fee, 3% 
of the selling price. If sold at this 
price the margin of profit would be 
$7,700. 

The customer, however, balked 
at the $1.20 a pound price. He of- 
fered to pay $1.18, which would 
yield a margin of profit of $6,730. 
If no sale were made, no profit 
would result. 

The sales manager, knowing true 
costs and the margin of profit con- 
cept, offered the customer 100,000 
pounds at $1.16 a pound. Because 
of the size of the commission, he 
was able to persuade the broker to 
take 2% instead of his usual 3 
%. The sale was concluded and the 
firm made a margin of profit of 
$12,678, after paying the broker's 
fee of $2,320. 


Other factors 


In obtaining facts about true costs 
and in setting the price that will 
bring the greatest margin of profit, 
the marketing executive should 
consult with other members of the 
management team before he makes 
his decision. For instance, what is 
the advertising situation? How 
much should be spent? How much 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Six sales managers tell 


What they learned 


from the recession 


Six representative sales managers reveal what new actions they 


have taken because of the business slow-down. In these excerpts 


from tape recorded interviews, youll find sales building ideas 


you can adapt and use right now. 


ummm “When under stress and 
strain, by necessity you come up with a 
lot of good methods to sell your prod- 
ucts. That’s why many companies now 
have better sales departments. It is the 
direct result of this year’s business slow- 
down.” 

These words were spoken recently by 
Thomas R. Fuller, general sales manager 
of Thomas Industries, Inc. with head- 
quarters in Louisville, Ky. 

Sales Manager Fuller is one of six sales 
executives recently interviewed at length 
by MANAGEMENT METHops. Purpose of 
the interviews was to find out what les- 
sons sales executives have learned from 
the 1958 business recession, what specific 
sales actions the slow-down has caused 
companies to take and what the sales 
manager considers to be his biggest prob- 
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lems, both in a period of stress and in 
more normal times. 

The interviews were tape recorded on 
the campus of Rutgers University, in New 
Brunswick, N. J., during the sixth annual 
session of the Graduate School of Sales 
Management and Marketing. The school 
is sponsored by the National Sales Ex- 
ecutives, a national organization of 30,000 
members. 

MM's six interview subjects were se- 
lected from among some 250 marketing 
people who attended the three-week 
school. They were picked because their 
own sales management problems are akin 
to sales problems being faced by most 
industries. 

Here, in actual excerpts from the inter- 
view transcripts, are candid answers to 
MM’s questions. 


M. C. SCHULER 


J. R. AFFRE 


F. E. JORDEN 


Vv. C. MeQUIDDY, J 


D. F. SABLE 


T. R. FULLER 
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“‘Promotions in the field give us a ‘one-two’ punch for ‘59.” 





M. Claude Schuler 
Sales Manager 
Bostitch, Inc. 

East Greenwich, R. I. 


RECESSION LESSON: “Our headquarters sales staff was 
rebuilt with men of extensive field experience . . . territories 


were realigned.” 


Q. Mr. Schuler, do you feel the re- 
cession forced sales executives such 
as yourself to find new answers to 
common sales problems? 


A. Yes, and it forced top manage- 
ment to find new answers to over-all 
company problems. Hard sell starts 
at the top. It is a top management 
problem, and not simply a question 
of whipping salesmen into working 
harder. 


Q. Did your company take any spe- 
cific sales actions because of the 
business slow-down? 


A. Yes. Some of them resulted not 
only from the business climate but 
from the fact that our company re- 
cently experienced a change in sales 
management. 


Q. What specifically was done 
sales-wise? 


A. Our headquarters sales staff was 
rebuilt with men of extensive field 
experience—from the general sales 
manager on down. Two key staff 
posts were created: a product devel- 
opment and improvement manager, 
and a promotion and training man- 
ager. 


Q. What about in the field? What 
changes were made there? 


A. For the first time we gave branch 
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offices their own operating budgets 
covering everything “controllable.” 
No personal earnings reductions 
were budgeted. We've been work- 
ing with the branches to help them 
use their budgets to increase sales 
and decrease costs. 


Q. How were these budgets estab- 
lished? 


A. They were established on the 
basis of what has been accom- 
plished in our best branches and 
what we felt should be accom- 
plished in each territory. The mana- 
ger of each branch, of course, 
helped establish his budget goals. 


Q. Any other changes at the branch 
level? 


A. Yes, a significant one. In the past, 
our branches had a manager and 
assistant manager. We promoted 
the assistant managers, made them 
branch sales managers. We gave 
them increased responsibility and 
increases in salary even though our 
profits are down. This will give us 
a “one-two punch” for ’59. The 
branch managers will concentrate 
on keeping costs down in their ter- 
ritories with good, clean, sharp over- 
all operations, and the newly pro- 
moted branch sales managers will 
concentrate on the job of pushing 


sales up. ‘The objective, of course, is 
to free us from the distribution cost- 
profits squeeze. 


Q. What specific methods are you 
using to decrease costs at the branch 
level? 

A. We are trying one interesting 
experiment. We are consolidating 
the paperwork of three branches— 
New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more. We feel this will decrease op- 
erating expenses by at least 3%. All 
billing, accounts receivable, credit 
work, and so on will be handled in 
New York and nearly all shipments 
will be made from New York. Only 
the actual sales and service func- 
tions will continue in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore. 


Q. Have you consolidated any other 
branches? 


A. No, but we have realigned terri- 
tories in order to get better cover- 
age. We decreased our sales force 
slightly, but ended up with a better, 
stronger organization. After the re- 
alignment, even with sales down 
slightly, average earnings of sales- 
men went up by $50 per month. This 
means higher morale, harder work- 
ing salesmen, better coverage. 


Q. Are you spending more or less 
on total sales effort now? 


A. We are spending more on total 
sales effort. We are cutting shipping 
and distribution costs through more 
productive methods. At the same 
time we have increased our over- 
all investment in sales effort to 
strengthen our profit position now 
and to prepare ourselves for the 
boom that has been predicted and 
that we are sure is coming. 
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“Cut back in other areas, but invest more in selling.” 





John R. Affre 

Sales Manager, Industrial Division 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

Quincy, IIl. 


RECESSION LESSON: “We added manpower to our sales 
force because when business is falling off, that’s when a 
company really needs sales help.” 


Q. Mr. Affre, what sales actions did 
your company take as a result of the 
1958 business recession? 


A. We made a survey of our general 
sales strength covering manpower, 
sales costs, budgets, markets, and 
So On. 


Q. As a result of this study, were 
you able to effectively prune the 
size of your sales force? 


A. We did not decrease our sales 
force, we added manpower. Actu- 
ally, we did some pruning but we 
strengthened the sales organization 
through stronger replacements. 


Q. What was your reason for in- 
creasing the size of the sales organi- 
zation in a period of general busi- 
ness shrinkage? 

A. Tworeasons. We had added new 
products and we wanted to eftec- 
tively introduce them—use them in 
our efforts to maintain our level of 
business. With these new products, 
some of our salesmen were over- 
loaded. That was one reason why 
we beefed up our sales force. The 
second reason was that when busi- 
ness is falling off, that is the time 
when a company needs more help 
from its sales department. You have 
to do more selling and sell harder. 
The practice of taking off good 
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salesmen in bad times, in our 
opinion, represents weakness. 
Q. Are you saying that in a period 
of business hardship, a company 
should invest more in selling? 


A. Cut back in other areas, but in- 
vest more in selling. 


Q. Did you find that a recession 
period is a particularly good time to 
recruit good salesmen? 

A. We got better men than we 
might have gotten at a time when 
business was booming. Under nor- 
mal conditions, most really good 
men are not plentiful; there are 
more non-producers among the ap- 
plicants. I would say that a period 
of business slow-down is definitely 
a good time to recruit the kind of 
men who will make good salesmen 
for your company. 

Q. You said your survey of sales 
strength included a study of 
markets. 


A. Yes, the recession stimulated us 
to search out new markets for our 
various products. In addition, we 
aggressively searched for construc- 
tion projects, such as dams and so 
forth, that represented potential 
contract business for us. We sent 
men into key areas to go after that 
new business. 


Q. Was this a matter of shifting 
men from soft business areas into 
new areas that represented new po- 
tential? 


A. No, we added manpower to go 
after this new potential. We didn't 
take manpower away from other 
areas. For instance, take the auto- 
motive field where a lot of our busi- 
ness softened up. Our men stayed 
there and continued to call on their 
customers in order to be in position 
to land orders at the time of the 
business pick-up. 


Q. Were any other organizational 
changes made? 


A. Yes, we added sales specialists 
of various kinds—men with special- 
ized knowledge in the various in- 
dustries we serve. In our tooling 
business, for example, we now have 
specialists who can go out in the 
field and seek specialized jobs, work 
with the prospective customer in 
tackling his problems, survey the 
job, get the engineering done, and, 
of course, help in the attempt to get 
the business. 

In addition, we added more spe- 
cialists in the field of service. We 
have service specialists who aid our 
customers on our own products, 
both during the warranty period and 
afterwards. 


Q. Are these service specialists un- 
der the authority of the sales depart- 
ment? 


A. Yes, and they are very valuable 
as members of the sales organiza- 
tion. They report back to us valu- 
able information about our prod- 
ucts, about customer attitude toward 
our products, and about our cus- 
tomer sales potential. They get in- 
formation that a lot of times our 
salesmen can't get. 


Q. What other sales actions resulted 
from your survey of sales strength? 


A. We improved our inventory posi- 
tion, not only by balancing out our 
inventory, but also by more accu- 
rately determining what products 
should be available and where. We 
found we could more accurately an 

ticipate sales, so that when business 
of a certain kind developed in a par- 
ticular place, we were able to quote 
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“Don’t become hysterical. . 


fast deliveries and thus frequently 
get the jump on our competition. In 
some cases on certain lines this has 
meant increasing our inventory but 
doing so under a policy of closer 
inventory control. 


Q. You said that a recessionary 
period calls for harder work on the 
part of the sales organization. How 
do you go about motivating sales- 
men to work harder? 


A. One method is close control of 
your manpower by district man- 
agers. We try to keep our people 
pepped up by having both district 
and division sales managers go out 
in the field and work with them—so 
that they don’t have a feeling of be- 
ing remote from the company. A 
salesman’s morale has a lot to do 
with his sales effectiveness. We have 
found that one way to keep a sales- 
man’s spirit high is to keep him in- 
formed, so that he always knows ex- 
actly where he stands and exactly 
what is going on in the company. 
When a salesman is “down” you 
can’t let him stay there long. As 
quickly as possible, you have to get 
him out of his rut so that he can 
apply his positive ability as a sales- 
man. 

Q. In a time of recession, Mr. Affre, 


what do you feel is a sales execu- 
tive’s biggest job? 


A. Aside from the obvious key job 
of maintaining profit, I think it is 
vital in a time of stress for a sales 
executive to be able to accurately 
determine the pulse of the market. 
Salesmen are human just like every- 
one else. When they hear rumors of 








get the true market pulse.” 


price cutting and other such steps 
that some companies may or may 
not be taking, their tendency is to 
flash this information back to man- 
agement, perhaps giving their source 
of information more validity than it 


Chicago 


deserves. The sales manager's job is 
to make sure he has the real pulse 
of the market — rather than to be- 
come hysterical and perhaps make 
faulty decisions that will unfavor- 
ably affect company profits. 


Frederic E. Jorden 
Manager of Sales 
Chicago Steel Service Co. 


RECESSION LESSON: “To overcome the danger of 
having our business tied up in a few accounts, we motivate 


salesmen to develop the smaller accounts.” 


©. Mr. Jorden, what lessons have 
you learned from the 1958 business 
recession? 


A. The slow-down caused us to real- 
ize the danger of having a great per- 
centage of business tied up in rela- 
tively few accounts. If one or more 
of your large accounts suffers, the 
effect on your own business can be 
severe. 


Q. What have you done to attack 
this problem? 


A. We devised a special kind of sales 
contest—a method that is probably 
new for a company of our size in 
the steel warehousing business. This 
method is working for us because 
every man on our sales force feels 
that he is just about the best sales- 
man in the room. Our contest takes 
advantage of this attitude by steer- 
ing the salesmen in the direction of 
a specific and needed goal. The goal 
in this case is to develop business 


from our smaller accounts and pros- 
pects, in order to spread our busi- 
ness over a larger number and vari- 
ety of customers. 


Q. Specifically, how does the con- 
test work? 


A. We had each salesman select 25 
accounts from his territory that he 
thought he could develop over an 


eight month pull. The contest is be- © 


ing scored on a point basis. At the 
end of the year we'll determine who 
has done the best job in developing 
his 25 special accounts. Points are 
awarded not solely on the basis of 
business sold to these accounts, but 
on the profitability level of the busi- 
ness sold. Although we have only 
24 men in the sales force, we have 
established what we consider to be 
some rather elaborate sales contest 
prizes—designed to motivate the 
best performance from our men on 


(Continued on page 90) 
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BLUEPRINT FOR SCHOOL SUPPORT: 


Fiow one firm strengthens its 


local science program 


mmm §=8As = California’s 
Hughes Aircraft Co. sees it, indus- 
try can perform a major service to 
secondary education by establish- 
ing the value of pilot programs for 
which individual school districts 
lack resources. 

Industry may or may not con- 
tinue the programs it tests but, in 
either case, evaluation of the trial 
run enables schools or other com- 
munity agencies to decide whether 
the program is worth adoption by 
them and, if so, to budget for it. 

This “let’s try it out” philosophy 
has, for the past three years, steered 
Hughes into a variety of projects 
designed to supplement high school 
science and mathematics education. 
Among the projects Hughes has 
initiated, are the following: 

At a Los Angeles high school 
summer session in 1956, Hughes 
physicists gave a series of demon- 
stration lectures, carefully corre- 
lated with the course of study, and 
thus created the prototype of a now 
booming classroom enrichment pro- 
gram. 

Other local industries have since 
joined the program. In 1957-58, 
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Here’s another example of the great potential to be 
found in close cooperation between business and schools. 


Hughes and other firms supplied 
the schools with 77 speakers who 
gave 340 demonstration lectures to 
high school classes in physics, 
chemistry and math. 

Also in 1956, Hughes hired 10 
high school science and math teach- 
ers during summer vacation. The 
purpose was to familiarize them 


with industry’s needs. Says D. S. 
Barlow, director of engineering for 
Hughes Products Group: “How 
can a teacher know what to teach 
unless he knows how the product of 
his teaching is going to be used?” 

Hughes—and the schools—got an 
unexpected bonus from this ex- 
periment. The teachers wrote a 


Two teachers employed by Hughes Aircraft during the summer of 1957 discuss 
operation of a giant digital computer with company engineer. 
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Four students on a summer study scholarship worked on a civil defense problem 
with a company engineer. Each student received $400 “wages” and an equal 
amount towards a college education. 


textbook on computers which has 
since been in wide demand by oth- 
er teachers as an_ instructional 
guide. 

Hughes has continued to hire 
teachers during the summer, having 
expanded the program to include 
college teachers and some bright 
students. About 108 were on the 
payroll this summer. Job placement 
is determined for its carryover val- 
ue to the classroom and to other 
teachers (many of whom will share 
the employed teachers’ experiences 
vicariously through  school-spon- 
sored workshops this fall). 

Says L. C. Van Atta, head of 
Hughes’ office of technical informa- 
tion and education: “We make no 
effort to ‘get our money’s worth’ 
from these employees, but we have 
found that even in the first summer 
of employment we get an apprecia- 
ble return. By the second summer 
they pay their own way.” 

Adds David Randolph, Los An- 
geles City Schools’ coordinator for 
the industry-education program: “It 
has been found that the teachers re- 
turn to the classroom with a new 
perspective, require more rigorous 
work from their students and apply 
their new knowledge with an en- 
thusiasm and confidence that in- 
spires their classes.” 

In 1957, 12 bright high school 
students—each on the threshold of 
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his senior year—received “summer 
study scholarships” at Hughes, 
which paid them $40 a week for 10 
weeks plus a $400 lump sum grant 
for college. The students were chos- 
en on recommendation of their high 
schools. 

They were put to work as a team 
to design a civil defense gaming 
model for the Los Angeles area, a 
high school project first tried by Dr. 
Ellis A. Johnson of the Operations 
Research Office in Washington, 
D. C. 

“They proved to us that a group 
of gifted students, furnished with 
proper background and _ properly 
guided, can do an adult piece of re- 
search,” says J. M. Glass, head of 
Hughes’ engineering standards of- 
fice. 

But they also proved that selec- 
tion procedures had been a shade 
casual for a team project. The stu- 
dents turned out to be unevenly 
matched as to qualities of leader- 
ship and “followership” and also as 
to emotional maturity. Additional- 
ly, Hughes executives discovered 
that to supply the proper back- 
ground and guidance took a colos- 
sal amount of time. 

It is now their opinion that: for- 
mal instruction is a function of the 
school, not an industrial laboratory, 
and that youngsters might make 
greater progress working as _ indi- 


viduals in such a laboratory. These 
opinions have shaped the programs 
Hughes is now supporting. 

This year, Hughes supplied $3,- 
000 in support of a program initi- 
ated by the newly-formed Com- 
mittee for Advanced Science Train- 
ing, a group directed by seven fac- 
ulty members of Los Angeles-area 
universities and headed by the Uni- 
versity of Southern California’s Dr. 
Harry Sobel. 

As in the previous year, high 
schools recommended top students. 
After personal interviews, CAST 
chose 15, awarding 12 of them $250 
summer scholarships and accepting 
three others without stipend. 

(“This was a mistake,” Dr. Sobel 
says. “Even though those three did 
not need the money, they inter- 
preted their different status as in- 
ferior, and one quit.”) 

These students were assigned di- 
rectly to assist senior research work- 
ers in various hospital, university 
and industrial laboratories. One was 
responsible for “a little piece” of a 
continuing project on cardiac hy- 
pertrophy. Another studied the ef- 
fect of hormones on metabolism. A 
third specialized in marine zoology. 

Of the two who went to Hughes’ 
chemistry labs, one learned to oper- 
ate an electron microscope and the 
other worked on the synthesis of 
materials to be used in the control 
of microwaves. Happily reports 
Senior Chemist Dr. R. A. Spurr: 
“Fears that they'd be a nuisance 
were unfounded. In fact, they ac- 
tually helped.” 

A symposium, open to the pub- 
lic, was scheduled for mid-Septem- 
ber, at which time each of the 
CAST scholars read papers on their 
summer research projects. 

Remembering its 1957 opinion 
that formal instruction is a function 
of the schools and that, to quote 
Van Atta, “our role is to back them 
up rather than take over their jobs.” 
Hughes has joined with several oth- 
er organizations for still another ex- 
periment in secondary education. 

This time the locale is The 
Thacher School (a private school 
for boys) in Ojai, Calif. The pilot 

(Continued on page 98) 
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Ka COST LEAKS gq} COST REDUCTION 


COST CLUES 


How to help your foremen 
to cut your plant costs 


Lower level managers and foremen can and will clamp the lid on excessive costs if 


you stimulate their powers to do so. The two key requirements are to 1) help them 


understand how their own actions influence costs throughout the company, and 2) 


ive SOI xplicit guidance in their search tor cost cutting i rovements. 
give them some explicit guidance in tl arch f yst cutting improvement 


You can get all kinds of help from 
foremen and other employees if you give them a little 
help first. 

Cost cutting is a perfect example. Give people down 
the line some guidance in steering their own cost cut- 
ting efforts into the right areas, and you get results 
that make anything management can do by itself look 
insignificant by comparison. 

That’s how Borg-Warner Corp. attacked costs. The 
result was a potent surge of cost cutting results, not 
just a froth of ineffectual cost cutting excitement. 

Here’s what happened: 

As with most companies, cost cutting became urgent 
for Borg-Warner early this year because the recession 
was cutting into business. B-W top brass at the Chicago 
headquarters surveyed the situation and searched for 
a solution. 

Cost reduction committees had been functioning in 
many Borg-Warner plants for years. When the reces- 
sion struck, managers of many other plants formed 
similar committees. 

But President R. S. Ingersoll and other top men 
weren't convinced the company was getting full power 
from these committees. Apparently the interest and 
desire to cut costs were there, but results were spotty. 

How could cost cutting be improved? Obviously, 
some help from the top was needed. A priority project 
was assigned to the personnel service department at 
headquarters. The assignment was to hammer together 
a manual and check list of proven cost reduction 
ideas, 

A search for suitable material was begun and it was 
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found that there was no dearth of good cost cutting 
ideas available. Thus a series of simple but thought 
provoking suggestions and check list items was pieced 
together without too much strain. When this simple 
“manual” was finished, it was duplicated and copies 
were shot out to the plants. With the manual went the 
suggestion that it be used by first line supervisors and 
other personnel as an “imagination stimulant” in the 
search for hidden waste and other cost reduction op- 
portunities. 

Said a supplement to the manual: “Look for small 
ways to save money. Don’t try to plan a whole new 
department layout or go after a big installation of 
equipment. Look to save money on existing jobs, with 
your present manpower, material and equipment.” 

Then, in admonishing foremen to draw on the idea 
power of their workers, the manual offered this re- 
minder: “Remember when you were a workman and 
you had to ‘put up’ with a job that was awkward and 
caused you needless trouble and worry? You figured 
a ‘better way’ to do the job, but the foreman was hard 
to approach and still harder to talk to so you did noth- 
ing about it.” The implied mandate: listen to the small 
ideas that employees are trying to express. 

On the following two pages are offered in con- 
densed and slightly revised form some of the cost 
cutting guides that B-W’s management provided for 
use throughout its multi-plant operations. These pages 
are perforated so you can easily tear them out for use 
in your own company. You are free to reproduce these 
cost cutting ideas if you want to distribute them to your 
management and operating personnel. 
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COST LEAKS like these drain a company’s strength. You can 


help plug them by finding better ways to get things done. 


POOR INSPECTION. It’s a cost leak 


when labor is expended on ma- 
terials or parts that don’t meet speci- 
fications. If a defective part is per- 
mitted to continue through the 
manufacturing process, it’s a waste 
of time, manpower—and money. In 
addition, it can be a waste of ex- 
pensive and hard-to-get tools and 
dies which may be damaged or 
even destroyed if the part is not dis- 
covered to be defective. 


POOR RECORDS. Inaccurate or in- 


adequate records are a cost leak. 
Records of rejected purchases, for 
example, should give adequate facts 
on the cost of inspection, handling, 
accounting, packing, shipping and 
communicating with the vendor. 
When purchased materials are 
charged back to the vendor, the 
records must be accurate. Other- 
wise, the company may lose money. 


TOO GENEROUS PIECE RATES. It’s a 


cost leak when allowances are made 
so that employees can make their 
wage guarantee—or when too gen- 
erous piece rates are established. 
The problem is unlikely to occur if 
piece rates are studied at different 
times by different rate setters. 





savings. 


METHODS 
Can you... 
eliminate unnecessary opera- 
tions? 
group or combine jobs? 
simplify present procedures? 
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SHORT RUNS. It’s a cost leak when 


machines and operators are kept 
idle because of short production 
runs that are poorly planned. Set- 
ups are expensive. Usually opera- 
tors are paid base rate while setups 
are made. They are not producing 
but costs are increasing. 


INDIRECT LABOR. It’s a cost leak 


when non-productive labor is out of 
balance with productive labor. This 
is a major factor to consider when 
you study costs. 


WAITING TIME. It’s a cost leak 
when replacement tools are not at 
the job, causing delays while they 
are being obtained . . . when in- 
efficient methods are used for rout- 
ing materials, supplies, parts and 
pieces in process. 


NEGLECTED FIXTURES. It’s a cost 
leak when pipes and fixtures leak 
water, steam, air, gas, oil or other 
resources. 


POOR HOUSEKEEPING. It’s a cost 


leak when poor housekeeping in- 
creases safety hazards or reduces 
worker efficiency and morale. 


devise new methods? 
simplify your own job? 


PROCEDURES 
Can you... 
conserve supplies? 


TURNOVER. It’s a cost leak when 
employee turnover is excessive. The 
cost of replacing employees who 
quit is extremely high in terms of 
time and money spent for recruiting, 
interviews, medical examinations, 
indoctrination, training, and the 
large amount of clerical work that 
must be done to handle necessary 
records and forms. High turnover 
can also affect the rate of unem- 
ployment compensation. In some 
states, the rate is governed by the 
experience record. A high turnover 
means a high unemployment com- 
pensation rate; low turnover means 
a lower rate. 


TIME NOT WORKED. It’s a cost leak 


when workers are permitted to take 
excessive time for rest or clean-up 
... when employees leave their jobs 
before quitting time in order to get 
to the head of the line to punch out 

. . when employees are permitted 
to visit on the job, thus distracting 
other workers, slowing down pro- 
ductivity, and creating hazards that 
can cause injuries. Time is an ex- 
pensive commodity that can be 
measured. It is a commodity that 
can also be controlled and con- 
served for productive use. Wasted 
time is wasted money. 


GOST REDUCTION «neo in» 


number of small improvements. In sum total, such small improvements make big 


reduce or simplify filing? 
eliminate duplicate work? 
combine or simplify forms? 
cut phone, postage or shipping 
costs? 

[} reduce chances for errors? 
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MERCHANDISING 


Can you... 
suggest new promotional 
ideas? 
improve service to customers? 
develop sales aids or ideas? 
suggest new uses for products? 


MACHINERY OR EQUIPMENT 


Can you... 
simplify or re-locate machines 
or equipment? 
reduce machine set-ups? 


improve machine output? 
reduce maintenance costs? 
combine two or more opera- 
tions? 

improve performance or 
quality? 

improve appearance or cut 
costs? 

save production time? 


WORK CONDITIONS 


Can you... 
improve safety measures? 


eliminate accident hazards? 
improve health conditions? 


MATERIALS 


Can you... 
reduce waste, spoilage and 
scrap? 
find use for scrap? 
eliminate rehandling? 
eliminate waiting time? 
speed delivery? 
substitute one for another? 
simplify handling? 


COST GLU ES can be uncovered if you search for answers to the 


questions below. Take your time and apply your imagination to each of the items. 


MATERIAL COSTS 

Can better, less expensive or less 
scarce material be substituted? 
Have defects, re-work and scrap 
been reduced to a minimum? 

Can you use the scrap from this job 
for another product? 


Are the material specifications com- 
pletely clear and definite? 


MACHINE COSTS 

Is each machine operating at maxi- 
mum capacity now? 

Is each machine in good operating 
condition? 

Are machines inspected and serv- 
iced regularly? 

Is the machine now being used best 
for this operation? 

Should a special set-up man or the 
operator make set-ups? 

If there is “idle time” of machines 
and operators, can productive use 
be made of this time? 


HOUSEKEEPING COSTS 

Are working and storage areas clean 
and orderly? 

Is “junk” occupying space that 
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could be used for more operators, 
machines, benches and operations? 
Have you rid your area of all neces- 
sary things and arranged necessary 
things in proper places? 
Remember that good shop house- 
keeping will reduce delays, waste 
and accidents, improve morale, 
make for better teamwork—thereby 
reducing costs. 


EQUIPMENT AND TOOL COSTS 
Are proper equipment and _ tools 
available? 

Have they been supplied to opera- 
tors? 

What about gauges, jigs and fix- 
tures? 

Are equipment and tools properly 
prepositioned to permit effective 
work? 


LAYOUT COSTS 

Are the sequences of each operation 
in correct order so that back-track- 
ing is eliminated? 

Are the number of handlings and 
distances traveled at a minimum? 
Is all available space being used? 
Are aisles large enough? 


SAFETY COSTS 


Is the present method the safest as 
well as the easiest? 

Does the operator understand all 
safety rules and precautions—and 
practice them? 

Has proper safety equipment been 
provided and is it used? 
Remember! Accidents cause waste 
of manpower, machines and ma- 
terials. Accidents lowering morale, 
hindering teamwork, cause suffer- 
ing and hardship. 


WORKPLACE COSTS 

Is everything that is necessary in 
the proper work area? 

Could gravity-feed hoppers or 
drop-delivery chutes be used? 

Are both hands doing useful work? 


Has all unnecessary hand-holding 
been eliminated? 


PRODUCT DESIGN COSTS 

Could costs be reduced without 
sacrificing quality by a change in 
design or specification? 

Are drawings completely clear and 
definite? = 
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With the ideas you'll find in this article, you can sharpen your own skill 


Corp. explains his company’s experience with a 


THE “‘BUSINESS LIFE CURVE’ METHOD: 


Fiow to plan 


products & profits 


for the future 


by F. S. Cornell, 


Executive Vice President 
A. O. Smith Corporation, Milwaukee 


mee At A. 0. Smith 
Corp., a simple “business life curve” 
helps us trace the forces that will 
influence our business five, 10 and 
20 years from now. 

We have found that this curve re- 
flects the natural business life cycle. 
We use it to plan finances, produc- 
tion facilities, and organization 
changes, among other things. 

But much of our planning is done 
by plotting our products on the life 
curve. 

Figure 1 shows the various phases 
of a product’s natural life cycle. At 
the left, the product’s life begins 
with the engineering and develop- 
ment phases. As the curve rises, the 
introductory marketing and con- 
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sumer acceptance period develops. 
Then a rapid acceleration of sales 
develops, followed by a tapering 
off, although sales are still rising. 
Finally, there is a leveling off or 
even a drop in the curve. 

In short, Figure 1 shows various 
stages of a product from conception 
to obsolescence or stability in terms 
of market or our share of the mar- 
ket. 

The growth and development of 
a well-managed business follows the 
same characteristic curve as the 
product life cycle. Properly adapt- 
ed, this curve can help guide overall 
company planning. 

Even though this curve may be 
hard to draw for every product, 


process, and condition, we use it as 
one of the first steps in planning. 
It locates products and processes on 
a time scale, an obsolescence scale 
and a saturation scale. Competition, 
of course, at all times influences the 
placement of a product on the 
scale. 

Figure 2 shows some of A. O. 
Smith Corp.’s products’ positioned 
on the same kind of chart, where 
we think they are today. 

Product A has about reached a 
plateau, but a new development is 
in the making which may move it 
back into a growth situation. Sales 
of Product B have all but leveled 
off, but again, new designs are be- 
ing created which may improve its 
position on the curve. Product C is 
now declining slowly because of 
market saturation and it threatens 
to ultimately fade out of the picture. 

Product D is highly successful. 
Products E and F, introduced with- 
in the last nine years, have proven 
acceptance and are profitable. They 
will offset the loss of Product C at 
a later time. Product G has about 
the same life expectancy as Product 
D. Product H was nearing maturity 
when new developments rejuvenat- 
ed it for another long run. Products 
[ and J have gone through the de- 
velopmental stage, have some ac- 
ceptance and are about to turn the 
corner into an area of greater vol- 
ume. 

Because of new developments, 
some of the older products have 
been moved back down the curve 
several times for a new start. 

Four of the chief advantages of 
our “life cycle” planning methods 
are as follows: 


@ It is possible to make some 
measurement of where our products 
stand in relation to the life cycle. 


™@ It is possible to determine what 
the planning cycle should be in 
terms of months and years. 


@ Position in terms of volume, ca- 
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at probing the future. In revealing detail, an executive of A. O. Smith 


simple but effective method of long range planning. 


Product life cycle 


pacity, investment and so on, can be 
reviewed realistically. 


s It is possible to foresee gaps in 
the product lines. 


Naturally, the state of our prod- 
uct life cycle and the company’s 
long term objectives are closely re- 
lated. 

Historically, our company has 
been closely allied to the automo- 
tive and petroleum industries. La- 
ter product developments, begin- 
ning in 1938, have taken the com- 
pany into general industrial, agri- 
cultural and consumer markets. As 
a result of these developments, the 
company now is organized on the 
basis of four major divisions: auto- 
motive, industrial, petroleum and 
Permaglas. The latter includes do- 
mestic and commercial water heat- 
ers, heating and air conditioning 
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Partial list of products on a life curve 


STABILITY 


OBSOLESCENCE 


and sealing storage equipment for 
agriculture and industry. 

Our present corporate planning 
must consider management's desire 
to maintain a proper relationship 
between these four divisions. We 
view the divisions as somewhat like 
the four legs of a table, and if the 
proper relationship is not main- 
tained between them, we feel the 
overall structure will not be on a 
sound basis. 

Perhaps our corporate planning 
could consist of nothing more than 
a summary of the market studies 
and five-year plans made by our 
four divisions. If so, our overall 
plans would be a composite of divi- 
sional thinking. The hitch is, how- 
ever, that at the corporate level it is 
necessary to take a longer look into 
the future than at the divisional 
level. Furthermore, top manage- 





ment’s objectives may not necessar- 
ily be the same as the divisional 
composite. That’s why we feel that 
emphasis on planning at the very 
top is vital. 

Company-wide planning at A. O. 
Smith is done through a committee 
of top managers from both operat- 
ing and staff divisions. Planning 
committee meetings are held at reg- 
ular intervals away from our busi- 
ness offices. We lay aside current 
operating problems so we can 
change our perspective and chart a 
long range course. Some of the sub- 
jects discussed at these planning 
sessions are: company organization, 
staff and divisional relationships, 
new products, research guidance, 
pricing policies, management con- 
trols and public relations. 

In setting our plans for the future, 
we keep some primary questions 
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enumerate a few of them: 





= What forces will affect our com- 
pany growth in the future? 

=m What are the companys 
strengths and weaknesses? 

= What organizational resources 
do we have now? 

=m What are our true potentials, in 


Planning vs. fast=-buckmanship 
How to make a long range company plan was concisely told last 
month by Harold A. McCrensky, executive vice president of 
Bruce Payne & Associates, Inc., in a talk before the Providence 
Chapter of the Society for the Advancement of Management. In 
a nutshell, here’s what he said: 


Corporate fast- 
buckmanship is taking over again 
as the business recovery moves into 
high gear. 

Make a buck wherever you can, 
says one questionable — business 
theory, and never mind whether or 
not it fits in with any long range 
plans you may have for your firm. 

The 1958 recession proved this 
theory false. Among the companies 
hardest hit were the ones with no 
long range plans, or ones that per- 
mitted themselves to neglect or 
drift away from their plans. 

Many executives say, “My whole 

job is planning,” but they are kid- 
ding themselves unless their long 
range planning meets these require- 
ments: 
m= It must encompass the whole 
company—not just a division or a 
function. Sales forecasting is not 
long range planning. 
m= It must be on paper. A long 
range plan is of little value unless 
it has been refined to the point 
where it can be reduced to words 
on paper. 
w It must be a living thing—a way 
of doing business, a guide and not 
a cold, dead report in the presi- 
dent’s bottom drawer. 

There are five basic steps in long 
range planning—nothing — earth- 
shaking, but simple steps that make 
planning work. Here they are: 

1. Define and state corporate 
goals. Yours is an unusual company 


over-all policy and management, 
financial position, sales and market- 
ing, organization and staffing, physi- 
cal plant and equipment, manu- 
facturing effectiveness, research 
and development, quality control, 
personnel administration, adver- 
tising and public relations, and oth- 
ers. Often it is good to get an asess- 
ment from a qualified outsider. 


3. Bolster weak areas; tighten 
management control. Once weak- 
nesses are recognized, it is rela- 
tively easy to take steps of improve- 
ment. The planning function natur- 
ally requires current information in 
many forms—sales statistics, manu- 
facturing data, economic projec- 
tions. Since this same information 
is needed for day-to-day activities, 
strengthening the existing control 
system is preferable to establishing 
separate controls for the planning 
function alone. 


4. Write the plan and get it ac- 
cepted. It is well worth while to 
devote several weeks to this step. 
This insures against omissions and 
assures mutual understanding. This 
is the time to iron out details and 
smooth out personal differences or 
interpretations. 

5. Put your long range planning 
to work. To keep the plan up to 
date, progress should be checked 
regularly and revisions or alternate 
plans made when necessary. This is 
where the hardest work must be 





view of competition and technologi- 
cal progress? 

= What about new markets? 

= Is research being guided to sup- 
port the corporate concepts of long 
range development? 

We don't just make plans, and 
then let it go at that. Behind our top 
management planning committee 
there is a group of staff and operat- 
ing heads who work at finding ways 
to implement our long range plans. 
A full-time coordinator promotes 
the planning effort at both the cor- 
porate and divisional levels. 

The question logically arises— 
What is long-range planning? Every 
company plans ahead in terms of 
its needs. How far ahead depends 
upon the characteristics peculiar to 
the company. 

As a multi-division, decentralized 
corporation, A. O. Smith finds that 
15 to 20 years ahead is not too long 
a planning look. 

Several years ago, we assembled 
a 15-year forecast on the United 
States, its people and needs in 1970 
as they relate to the company. This 
brought into clear focus the need 
for long range planning. As a result, 
our planning process was formal- 
ized and integrated into a five-year 
plan. This five-year plan was really 
an intermediate program based 
upon the composite of divisional 
forecast. Two-, three- and five-year 
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If your employee publication is a meaningless monthly ritual that con- 


tributes to nothing but costs, you can take refuge in the fact that few 


others are better. But if you want to get a return on the money you spend, 


consider the cases cited here. They prove that an employee publi- 


cation can be tailored to do a powerful job of employee motivation. 


mes 86) |S. business 
will waste much of the $100 million 
to be spent on employee magazines 
and newspapers next year. 

Authorities in communications, 
including those on the union side 
of the fence, agree that much of 
the money is going down the drain 
because most employee publica- 
tions simply miss the boat. 

“The inescapable fact,” says Wil- 
liam Scholz, manager of employee 
and plant community relations 
publications for General Electric 
Co., “is that in the majority of cases, 
the time, money and effort being 
expended on employee communi- 
cations are sizable debit items with- 
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by David Summers, President, 


David Summers & Associates, Pittsburgh 


out a single balancing entry on the 
black side of the ledger. 

“You need only glance at a typi- 
cal company publication, with the 
columns of personals and studious 
avoidance of facts about the busi- 
ness, let alone controversial issues, 
to have grave misgivings as to the 
value of the medium as it is pres- 
ently being used.” 

Management attitude toward em- 
ployee publications is a paradox. 
What well-run company would 
make an investment in personnel 
or equipment without expecting a 
fair return? Yet how many compa- 
nies spend thousands of dollars ev- 
ery year for employee publications 


and casually excuse the house or- 
gan from obedience to the eco- 
nomic facts of life? 

Who's to blame? Many commu- 
nications experts place the blame 
squarely on management’s shoul- 
ders. In too many instances, they 
claim, management actually won't 
let employee publications do a 
good job. As one put it: 

“Many employers give the im- 
pression of insincerity in telling 
their stories, use ineffective meth- 
ods, inform employees too late, or 
never get around to informing 
them at all.” 

The only sure way an employee 
publication can begin to justify its 
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Employees can get recipes, children’s feature and birth announcements (above) from sources better equipped than the 
company publication to provide such things. Studies show that what employees want most from their house organs are 
real news and facts about the company—information that pertains directly to their jobs and wellbeing (see right). 


Don’t be afraid of controversial subjects. Employees want facts 


existence, says another critic, is by 
giving employees the straight facts 
about the company but, unfortu- 
nately, management seems afraid 
to face the vital issues forthrightly. 
All too often, management prefers 
to play it safe by feeding employ- 
ees pap in the form of chit-chat, 
sports and cookie recipes. 

A union officer offers this criti- 
cism of company magazines: 

“When we look through the pa- 
pers and magazines published for 
employees by the corporations of 
this country, we find that they omit 
mention of any of those concerns 
which the workers consider so vital. 
They are filled with stories of wed- 
dings and births, pictures of fish 
caught on vacation... . 

“I wonder how the editors of the 
papers or the owners of the plants 
can expect their employees to have 
confidence in anything a paper says 
when the paper ignores the basic 
problems in which the worker is 
concerned.” 

If management would take the 
trouble to explain its position on 
important matters it would be a lot 
better off, says another union of- 
ficer. He adds: 

“If they'd come out in their house 
organ and explain why they're go- 
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ing to do this or that, who's going 
to be affected by a layoff and how 
long it will last, then the employees 
would be able to make their plans. 
More often than not, they'd be 
willing to cooperate.” 

Management, however, seems to 
fear that the truth would do more 
harm than good. Words like “lay- 
offs,” “strikes” and “grievances” are 
anathema. Stay away from any- 
thing smacking of controversy, edi- 
tors are told. Employees won't read 
anything controversial, anyway. If 
they do, they won't believe it, or 
worse, they'll resent it. 

Surveys indicate the opposite— 
that employees are eager to learn 
as much as possible about matters 
that affect their company and their 
jobs. The Association of National 
Advertisers, Inc. polled 300 em- 
ployees at six major companies; 
97% said they believe what they 
read in the company magazine and 
four out of five read their magazine 
regularly. 

What do employees read in these 
publications? What do they want 
to know? 

“There is actually little conflict 
between what employees want to 
know and what management wants 
to tell them,” says the employee 


relations research chief for a large 
U.S. corporation. “An employee 
generally wants to know how his 
work is being received and its rela- 
tion to the progress of the company. 
He wants to know about his se- 
curity—company plans for the fu- 
ture and how they affect him in- 
dividually; job stability; labor polli- 
cies—and his opportunities. 

A survey made by the National 
Association of Manufacturers 
among 100 companies showed that 
contrary to the claims of those who 
believe in only entertaining em- 
ployees, workers want specific in- 
formation about: 

1. Their company’s background, 
organization, products. 

2. Company policies, especially 
new policies affecting them and 
their fellow workers. 

3. Company plans such as 
changes in location or methods 
and how jobs will be affected. 

4, Their jobs and how they will 
be affected by strikes, - material 
shortages, defense needs. 

5. How their jobs fit into the 
scheme of things and chances for 
advancement. 

6. Outlook for business and pros- 
pects for steady work. 

7. Their company’s income, 
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as they affect security, layoffs, grievances, company plans. 


profits and losses and plans for fu- 
ture growth. 

8. Reasons for layoffs and how 
they will be affected by them. 

The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers’ survey also clearly indi- 
cated that the interest of employees 
lies not in chit-chat about weddings 
and births, but in news about the 


company. Ninety per cent of the - 


300 employees who were polled 
said they read at least some of the 
articles on specialized department 
news. This far overshadowed chit- 
chat (55%), sports (55%) and even 
cartoons (69%), usually the fea- 
ture which has one of the highest 
readerships in consumer publica- 
tions. 

One of the companies was pleas- 
antly surprised to find that 83% of 
the employees who were polled 
“read most” of a regular feature in 
which they are informed not only 
what contracts the company bids 
for but which it wins—and loses. 

Despite clear-cut evidence like 
this, many companies still think 
the primary purpose of their em- 
ployee publications is to entertain 
and not to inform. A survey of 100 
companies, for example, showed 
that 74% of the publications devote 
space to worthless gossip about em- 
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ployees while only 36% cover news 
that interprets company economics 
and profits. 

But if entertainment is the ob- 
jective of employee publications, 
says one frustrated editor, they 
have no reason for existence. Mag- 
azines, newspapers, radio, televi- 
sion and the movies all do a much 
better job. 

“Even if the purpose of an em- 
ployee publication were merely to 
entertain,” says another house or- 
gan editor, “all you have to do is 
leaf through one to find that they 
are about as entertaining as a stock- 
holders meeting after a bad year.” 

Or, as another editor explained 
it, “the question is not whether a 
publication communicates. It ob- 
viously does. The question is: Does 
it communicate anything worth 
hearing?” 

Most editors are aware of the po- 
tential power of their publications 
and try to do a conscientious job, 
but they are too often frustrated by 
overly-cautious managements. The 
most repeated excuse for using only 
innocuous material is that manage- 
ment “doesn’t want to give the 
union ammunition” about sales and 
profits. “Let’s leave that out,” is the 
stock reply to the editor’s sugges- 
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tion. “We've got negotiations com- 
ing up soon.” 

Critics agree, however, that this 
argument doesn’t hold water. It’s a 
rare union that isn't armed with 
every necessary statistic about a 
company’s finances before it sits 
down to the bargaining table. And 
it doesn’t get those statistics from 
employee magazines. 

What management doesn’t seem 
to realize, says a former house or- 
gan editor, is that it actually is 
hurting itself by not giving em- 
ployees the facts. This is substanti- 
ated by a survey among workers in 
a variety of industries throughout 
the nation. These workers were 
asked what return stockholders re- 
ceived on their investment. They 
were not given a multiple choice; 
instead, they were asked to name a 
figure. 

One-third placed the return at 
10% or more and one out of every 
five thought it was 25% or more. 
Employees who think that are not 
likely to hesitate to vote in the af- 
firmative when a strike ballot is 
taken. 

The anomaly of the situation is 
that management evidently 
knows its entertainment sheets 
aren't doing a job. When business 
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NCR PAPER DOES IT!...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Business forms users everywhere are dis- 
covering that NCR Paper speeds up 
their work. Without using carbon paper 
or even any carbonization, this amazing 
paper makes perfect copies of invoices, 
premium notices, stock requisitions— 
any one of hundreds of applications 
where clean, clear copies are needed. 
Non-smearing NCR Paper, perfected 
by the research laboratories of The Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, elimi- 
nates smudging of copies or fingers and 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


is easy to handle because it requires no 
carbon inserts. Up to five legible copies 
can be made with a standard typewriter, 
ballpoint pen or pencil and eight or more 
with a business machine or electric 
typewriter. 

NCR Paper is simple to use. Just put 
together several forms and insert them 
in a business machine or typewriter. 
Finished copies are always neat and 
clean, easy to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 84 COUNTRIES 


(Circle number 148 for more information) 


en 


Have your forms printed on NCR Paper 
by your present forms supplier. You'll be 
amazed how easily it solves the problem 
of producing multiple copies. You'll get 
better, cleaner copies in less time! 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, _ q 





NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS — | 
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gets bad, these employee publica- 
tions are among the first items to 


be pruned from the budget. During 


the 1920-21 depression, for exam- 
ple, 30% of the nation’s house or- 
gans were suspended. In the early 
30's, half of them fell by the way- 
side. 

Yet a hard-hitting employee pub- 
lication can earn its keep not only 
in the intangibles, such as molding 
favorable employee attitudes, but 
in dollars and cents terms: There 
are a number of good illustrations 
of this: 

One company found that power 
consumption was too high at one of 
its plants. The employee publica- 
tion spearheaded a drive at the 
1,300-man_ installation to reduce 
power consumption. Stories and 
pictures hit hard and to the point. 
They told employees the cost of 
power per man and estimated the 
savings that were possible if each 
man did his share to help. They in- 
formed workers of the specific 
ways in which they could help con- 
serve heat, water, electricity and 
brine. 

Result: management estimated 
that savings the first year amounted 
to $100,000. 

An eastern railroad found that 
customers sometimes underestimat- 
ed the weight of their shipments, 
thus costing the railroad revenue. 
The firm’s publication appealed 
to employees to double check 
weights. As a result, the railroad 
collected on an additional 770,000 
pounds of freight in one year. One 
employee alone discovered errors 
that meant an extra $2,000 reve- 
nue to the railroad. 

Another company house organ 
conducted a drive to induce work- 
ers to wear safety glasses. Careful 
records were kept on accidents 
which might have resulted in the 
loss of eyesight if the employee had 
not worn safety glasses. In one 
year, almost $60,000 was saved in 
compensation costs on accidents 
that “might have happened.” 

Still another firm was appalled 
to find that its insurance costs were 
skyrocketing because of a high auto 
accident rate among its salesmen. 
Other channels of communications 
were used to no avail. Then the 
employee publication hammered 
away at a safety theme in a 
planned series of articles. Result: 
the auto fleet accident rate plunged 
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Tacreased postage rates—4¢ for first class, 7¢ for airmail— 
emphasize the importance of using only a precision 
mailing scale in your office. Ordinary scales are too risky... 
could be costly! 


Overpaid letters now waste even more postage (4¢ an ounce 
instead of 3¢). And underpaid letters arriving “‘Postage Due” 
are not only costly to your customers but also penalize you 
in loss of good will. 

A Pitney-Bowes precision scale can stop such 
postage losses. Every model is dependable, exact 
and accurate. Fast registering, they speed mailing. 
Widely spaced chart markings can be read 
accurately at a glance. 









There are models for every office; and a parcel 
post scale with 70 lb. capacity. Ask the nearest 
Pitney-Bowes office to show you. Or send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 





FREE: Handy desk or wall chart 
of latest Postal Rates, with parcel post 
map and zone finder. 


Model S-510 
all-purpose 


scale. 


PITNEY-BowEs Mailing Scales 


PiTNEY-BoweEs, INc., 1099 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. 
Originator of the postage meter . . . offices in 107 cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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Model 4900 for the small 1 4599 Walnut St., Stamford, Conn. l 
office has convenient | 
postage Send free booklet (J rate chart i 
4 computer. | 
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Each year an untold number 
of expensive man hours are lost 
when executives are trans- 
ferred. 


They find themselves tied 
down with moving details, just 
when they should be stepping 
up to their new responsibilities. 

But now, United Van Lines 
eliminates costly lost time by 
“Pre-Planning” all the details 
for the family that’s moving. 
And only United Agents pro- 
vide the added safeguard of 
Sanitized vans. 

For convenient ‘‘Pre- 
Planned,” Sanitized service, call 
the nearest United Agent. He’s 
listed under “MOVERS” in the 
Yellow Pages. 


@ 


United Van Lines 


@ 


MOVING WITH CARE... EVERYWHERE® 


(Circle number 167 for more information) 
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80% even though the fleet grew 26% 
and mileage increased 50%. 

The success of those house organ 
campaigns further corroborates two 
important points made by advo- 
cates of the straight-facts: 

1, Employees obviously read 
non-entertainment articles. 

2. Employees generally will co- 
operate with management when 
they are given the full story. 

Dr. J. W. Riegel, director of the 
Bureau of Industrial Relations at 
the University of Michigan, also 
found this to be true in a survey he 
conducted among 127 employees of 
eight companies. In his book based 
on the findings of the survey, “Em- 
ployee Interest in Company Suc- 
cess,” Dr. Riegel points out that 
even unskilled (and presumably 
poorly-educated) employees are 
cognizant of the interrelationship 
between their jobs and the success 
of their company. 

“I like to know how the company 
is doing,” an unskilled female as- 
sembler told the interviewer, “be- 
cause if it is doing good, you feel 
that your job is more secure.” 

“When the company is going 
ahead, I’m not worried,” said an 
unskilled punch press operator. 
“When it’s going ahead, so am I.” 

If employees understand and ap- 
prove the actions of management, 
Dr. Riegel concluded, “they do not 
readily accept unfounded rumors 
and misinterpretations about them. 

“A program of explanation will 
not bring about employee accept- 
ance of all of [management's] goals 
or methods, but such a program 
can create a tolerance of, and ac- 
commodation to, management de- 
cisions which are not immediately 
advantageous to employees.” & 





ABOUT 
THE 
AUTHOR 





David Summers has an extensive back- 
ground in the production of employee 
publications, and is presently writing 
a book on the subject. Late in 1957 
he established his own firm—David 
Summers & Associates—a public rela- 
tions company which also offers con- 
sulting services for employee publica- 
tions. 
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In AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING 
the PRE-INPUT STAGE 
is as important as the 


GUN 


is to the 


HUNTER! 


. and we are proud to be 
helping to score a hit for 
automatic data-processing sys- 
tems with electronic pre-input 
equipment. 


® 

1IXi€ 
CORPORATION 
THOMASTON, CONNECTICUT 
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What’s new 
in mechanized 
mail inserting ? 
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Punch-Card Attachment 


3 new developments in Phillipsburg Inserters! 





Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Company, pioneer and world-leader in mechanized 
mail processing equipment, is busy designing and engineering new machines for 
every mailer, large and small. Here are only three exciting new developments in 
Phillipsburg Inserters— more are on the way! 


1. NEW Universal Size Phillipsburg — Now, one machine can handle all insert sizes from 54%” x 
3%” up to 11%” x 8%"! Provides accurate, fast vacuum feed, adjustable speed motors, full double- 
insert detection at every station. Ideal for publishers, department stores, brokerage firms, other mailers! 


2. NEW Open-Feed Station Attachment — Allows fast hand feeding of loose inserts or bulky 
enclosures, such as punch cards, sales slips, capsules, cards, many types of samples... with all 
other advantages of a stuffing machine! 


3. NEW Punch-Card Attachment —Now, punch cards are stuffed by the Knife Edge principle, 
the system used on all punch-card machines for accuracy, regardless of hole positions in card! 


Do you have an inserting problem? 
Ask us to help you solve it. Send Coupon... Bell & Howell Phillipsburg Co., Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Send more information on 





FINER PRODUCTS THROUGH IMAGINATION 
Bell & Howell 
Phillipsburg 


(mailing problem) 
___ Universal Size Phillipsburg __-.Open-Feed Attach- 
ment Punch-Card Attachment 











Name 
PHILLIPSBURG, NEW JERSEY 
Successor to inserting and Mailing Machine Company Firm 
Street 
City Zone State _ 
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DECISION-MAKING TOOL 


How companies use 


operations research 


ms ©). is on the upswing in usefulness as a management 


tool. More than half the firms surveyed by AMA now rely on it as a de- 


cision-making technique. Individual firms report dollar savings up to $2 


million as a direct result of its use. Here are the figures on O.R.’s scope 


and importance in companies questioned. 


Operations research today is rec- 
ognized as a valuable tool in 
management decision-making. Of 
631 companies responding to an 
American Management Association 
survey, 324 or 51.3% are now using 
operations research techniques. Of 
the 307 companies not using it, 144 
indicated that they are considering 
its adoption in the future. 

A breakdown of the industries 
responding to the survey shows that 
chemical and allied companies ac- 
counted for the largest percentage 
of users of O.R., with electrical and 
electronic manufacturing compa- 
nies a close second. The 19 firms in 
the aircraft industry reporting op- 
erations research work, represent- 
ing only 5.5% of the 324 companies, 
report almost one-fourth of the per- 
sonnel. 

Average size of the operations 
research group is 6.5 persons, the 
survey indicated. The aircraft com- 
panies reported the largest groups 
—an average of 19.7 persons—and 
the food industry the smallest, 3.1 
persons. 

The background of those in op- 
erations research seems to be pre- 
dominantly engineering (42.3%), 
the survey showed. However, the 
aircraft industry contributed over 
one-half the engineers but repre- 
sented less than one-third of the 
total personnel. The next largest 
categories were mathematics (15.6 
%) and statistics (11.4%). 
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Some 200 companies reported 
that operations research personnel 
came from within the company. 
The rest of the companies respond- 
ing to this question were equally 
divided on obtaining personnel 
from universities and from other 
companies. Training programs are 
in force in 111 companies; 114 use 
university courses, and 54 use con- 
sultants for training. 

Applications of operations re- 
search are being used most on pro- 
duction problems, the survey re- 
vealed. Seventy-two per cent of the 
respondents to this question men- 
tioned production, 64.4%, sales and 
marketing and 64% inventory prob- 
lems. 

Over 1,000 projects were listed, 
either by titles or by general classes. 
A description of the projects re- 
vealed that the solution of problems 
was not the only objective of setting 
up an operations research group. 
Sixteen companies said they are 
doing it for training purposes. 

Some 288 companies replied to 
the question: what results have 
been achieved by operations re- 
search programs? Of this number, 
167 felt it was too early to tell, 
75 said there had been consider- 
able improvement in operations and 
55 indicated appreciable savings. 
Savings of more than $100,000 were 
reported by seventeen companies, 
more than $1 million by five, and 
over $2 million by two. 
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Reynolds & 
; Reynolds Sales 
Representatives 


NEW ENGLAND 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD: R. J. 
Folkman, J. M. Lashar, D. Savard, 
CL 9-5204. 


MASSACHUSETTS, CAMBRIDGE: N. 


E. Duehring, W. W. Pearse, S. Straghan, 
UN — PALMER: C. Windholz Jr., 


PA 9 
RHODE_ISLAND, PROVIDENCE: L. 
O’Connor Jr., ST 1-3346. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
Mae YORK, ALBANY: O. Miller, 
4 FFALO: H. H. Poulton, 


3 CI 3606; NEW YORK: W. Fox, C. F 


Roeder, L. y= e C. H. Swanson, H. 
W. Wishart, G. E. Dorry Jr., TR 3- 5418; 


> ROCHESTER: E. A. Reynolds, HA 


Fede SYRACUSE: J. Gorton, HO 


PENNSYLVANIA, NARBERTH: P. 
Burke, D. Gross, T. McKay, MO 4-6190; 
PITTSBURGH: W. G. Fischer, D. H. 
Hixenbaugh, MO 1-0467; WEST READ- 
ING: J. L. T. Aiman, FR 6-1132. 


} NORTH CENTRAL 


ILLINOIS, CHICAGO: G. H. Dengler, 
E. J. Endzel, S. C. Morrey, SU 7-6740; 


- PEORIA: B. Crismore, 2-7322 


INDIANA, FT. WAYNE: W. J. Dyk, 
AN 9459; INDIANAPOLIS: R. D. 
Brown, A. Wisner, WA 6-5605; MUN- 
CIE: H. M. Chaddock, AT 23312. 


Ss IOWA, DAVENPORT: B. Hassel, 6-2933. 
» MICHIGAN, ma tag te, P. E. “5 Sa 3 


ios es ROVIOC, ‘Ts Weaver, R 
Williams, BR 3-9616; TGRAND RAPIDS: 
5. Zimmer, GL 1-3162. 
MINNESOTA, ST. PAUL: J. K. Annett, 
M. Bozenich, MI 5-5525. 

RI, KANSAS CITY: J. Orwig, 
G. Kleban, BA 1- 1817; ST. LOUIS: 4. L. 
McLeod, PA 6-1188. 


RSSt NEBRASKA, OMAHA: L. L. Rentschler, 
Bae AT 4016. 


KRON: B. Given, FR 6-8621; 


* OHIO, 
GHC INNATI. E. Moy AV 1- 3068: 


aha SL AnD: ; O’Connor Sr.. 
. B. Lee, UT 16525: COLUMBUS: 
W. Daniel, L. M. Price, HU 8-6534; 
DAYTON: R. G. Butcke, N. F. Gregg, 
L. Hawkes, R. L. Heilig, BA 4-3831; TO- 
LEDO: G. O. Sullivan, GR 4-5365, 


hm. WISCONSIN, MILWAUKEE: H. A. 


Jennrich, C. G. Langheck, BR 3-6320. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
FLORIDA, JACKSONVILLE: A. W. 
Cooke, EV 7-11 

ATLANTA: G. H. Fowler, 
B. Smith, JA 2-3377 


iARYLARD BALTIMORE: Be. A, 
tewart -5766; SILVER SPRING: 
RT ROLI > CHARLOTTE: B. 

R. Wilson, ED 4-942 
N : RIC IMOND: Ww. G. 


WEST VIRGINIA, HUNTINGTON: J. 
H. Holliday, JA 5-8468. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


“sa T. Wisner, JU 9- 3080. 


; VIRGINIA 
Archer, MI 8-5625. 


* ALABAMA, aa: M. 
* Reisinger, FA 3-3769 


KENTUCKY, LOUISVILLE: 3. B. 
Hughes, JU 3-6876 


“% LOUISI NEW ORLEANS: E. M. 
; Brooks 4 a JA $-4513; SHREVEPORT: 


D. Martin, 65- aan 
OKLAHOMA, OKLAHOMA CITY: C. 
Martin, oe TULSA: F. Pontious, 


WE 9-550 

TENNESSEE, MEMPHIS: R. G. 
Thompson, BR 2-2912; NASHVILLE: 
G. W. Sisk, AL 6-8851. 

TEXAS, CORPUS CHRISTI: B. G. 
Helm, TU 3-5261; DALLAS: G. B. 


oe Shafer, H. W. Secker, C. Stewart, FL 


7-4627; HOUSTON: G. B. Haggott, R. F. 
Hendrix, JA 4-2405; LUBBOCK: B. 
Stewart, PO 3-1261; SAN ANTONIO: 
W. D. Gaston, PE 2-5161. 
MOUNTAIN 
COLORADO, DENVER: T. W. Fetter, 
AC 2-5440. 
PACIFIC 

ORNIA, LOS ANGELES: J. A. 
Cook, L. Despie, J. Drummond, J. D. 
Giesbrecht, T. I. McKee, A. W. Skelton, 
NO 3-2251; OAKLAND: B. J. Lund- 
quist, TE 2-7156; SACRAMENTO: D. 
Drake, GI 3-5019;SAN BERNARDINO: 
A. G. Cundiff, TU 9-3191; SAN DIEGO: 
J. R. Greene, CY 5-3508; SAN FRAN- 
CISCO: H. F. DuPre, KL 2-2648; SAN 
JOSE: B. Keagy, CY 3-1138. 


CRO PORTLAND: A. Bouchard, 


WASHINGTON. SEATTLE: W. E. 
ooth, 2-5790. 
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If you’re 
sea’”’ in 
work... 


“out to 
paper 


get on solid ground by consulting one of Reynolds 
& Reynolds expert representatives! They’ve helped 
hundreds of large and small companies simplify 
paper work procedures. Reynolds & Reynolds will 
design business forms to meet your own particular 
requirements . . . and coordinate these special forms 
into an integrated system which will streamline 
your entire office procedure. Reynolds & Reynolds 


The Reynolds & dean Company 
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systems are made up of custom-tailored payroll 
checks, voucher checks, purchase orders, invoices, 
inventory records, production records, letterheads, 
envelopes, customer statements, machine account- 
ing forms, bills of lading, journals and ledgers—to 
mention a few! 

Let a Reynolds & Reynolds representative go 
over your paper work with you... no obliga- 
tion! See list on adjoining page... call today! 
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BUSINESS FORMS AND 
SYSTEMS SINCE 1866 


Also manufacturers of Post-Rite 
Pegboard Accounting Systems 
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A Baltimore Business Forms 


systems 


IDEA 


PROBLEM: High volume of factory orders, each requiring the 
completion of 9 different forms 


SOLUTION: Baltimore Business Forms’ Continuous Handytab 
Forms, plus imagination 


Here’s a case where the creative think- 
ing of Baltimore’s trained forms de- 
signers turned a headache into a simple, 
efficient operation. Factory paperwork 
called for the writing of nine different 
forms to cover each order . . . and 
there were lots of orders. 

The problem was solved with a com- 
bination set of Baltimore’s Handytab 
Continuous Forms, fed into the type- 
writer as a unit. One typing completed 
all nine forms, and up to 500 orders 
could be handled without reloading. 

The completed forms were removed 
as two separately bound sets. From the 
first set, the customer acknowledgement 
copy was removed and immediately 
mailed. The balance of the set, contain- 
ing original and duplicate invoice, 
accounts receivable copy, posting copy, 
and extra copy, was retained in a 
vertical file and completed upon notice 
of shipment. 

The second set was sent as a unit to 
the plant to supply production infor- 
mation. Quantity shipped, and other 


shipping data was inserted by pencil 
or typewriter. The set was separated, 
supplying packing slip, shipping label, 
factory record copy, and district office 
notification of shipment copy. Factory 
record copy was then forwarded to 
billing for completion of invoice. 

If your operation handles a high 
volume of orders, perhaps this system, 
or a modification thereof, is for you. 
A Baltimore Business Forms trained 
forms designer can quickly analyze your 
problem and, selecting from a complete 
line, suggest the most practical forms 
for you. Odds are, he'll find ways to 
save you time and money. 

Give your Baltimore Business Forms 
Representative a call . . . no obligation, 
of course. He’s listed in the Yellow Pages 
under “Business Forms’’ or “Sales 
Books.” If you prefer, write direct, out- 
lining your problem, for free samples 
and recommendations. The address 
is: THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS 
CoMPANY, 3142 Frederick Ave., Balti- 
more 29, Maryland. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS COMPANY — DIVISION OF THE BALTIMORE SALESBOOK COMPANY 
Saving time and reducing costs in business and industry 








CONTINUOUS. 
PORMS NCR FORMS 


{no carbon required) 






HANDYSET ONE-TIME 
CARBON FORMS 






COUNTER REGISTERS 


MULTIPLE 
COPY BOOKS » 
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Thought 
starters 


NEW PRODUCT 





Portable unit speeds 
manual collating 


A low-cost, lightweight collator 
has been developed by A. P. Heinz 
Co. for manually gathering catalogs, 
price lists, forms and other papers. 
It is priced at $37.50. Its new design 
technique facilitates fast, non-tiring 
two-handed operation at greater 
manual speeds than previously pos- 
sible. With this new device, average 





Six thousand sheets per hour can be 
manually collated with new device. 


collating speed is 6,000 sheets per 
hour, the manufacturer states. 

Made of aluminum, the collator 
weighs only seven pounds. It is 
compact, measuring 15 inches high, 
17% wide and 11 deep. The unit ac- 
commodates any size paper up to 
17 by 14 inches. Each of the 12 sta- 
tions holds 500 sheets of 16 pound 
paper. 

For more information on this col- 
lator, circle number 291 on the 
Reader Service Card. 


Portable typewriter has major 
features of standard models 


Futura, as its name implies, is a 
cleanly styled portable typewriter 
announced by Royal McBee Corp. 

Features include full 44-character 
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Bee is cutting automation Gown to 


e% 
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Today’s only machine that 
automatically code-punches 
and tabulates original records 





The new Keysort Tabulating Punch operates on a 
unique principle. It code-punches quantities and 
amounts into the body of your original Keysort 
cards as a by-product of establishing accounting 
controls. This same machine then automatically 
processes these proven records through basic ac- 
counting functions to the preparation of necessary 
management reports. 

The proven speed and flexibility of Keysort for 
classification is now coupled with internal code- 
punching for machine tabulation of original rec- 
ords. This is the Automatic Keysort System ...a 
new concept that allows you to proceed in an orderly 


ROYAL McCBEE 


NEW CONCEPTS 





and profitable manner toward office automation 
along with the growth and expansion of your 
business. 

At a rental of less than $100 a month, this versa- 
tile machine is simple to operate and readily 
adaptable to centralized or decentralized procedures 
in companies of all sizes. In many important areas 
of plant control — job costing; labor distribution; 
inventory; labor, material and production control; 
sales and order analysis. In retail customer billing. 
In service organizations and hospitals — in every 
type of operation requiring fast, accurate data 
processing. 

Call your nearby Royal McBee Data Processing 
Representative to arrange for a demonstration, or 
write Royal McBee Corporation, Data Processing 
Division, Port Chester, N. Y. for illustrated 
brochure S-565. 


- data processing division 


IN PRACTICAL OFFICE AUTOMATION 
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NEW KEYSORT TABULATING PUNCH 
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Wild man executive dictates 
wild man letters! No 
drawer space, no work area, 
clutter piling up, driving 
him C-R-A-Z-Y! Unhappy 
situation getting unprofitably 
worse by the minute! 





Then along came 


the Invincible Man 
with the office plan 


... with a planned Invincible executive suite: * Page Rah 
stunning new Mono-Wing Modernaire desk Invincible Man is never- 
with Aerogrill pedestal, Modernette modular yng } Fw Pol ag 
lateral work area and wall ensemble. Our periodic office planning 
now amiable executive actually gets more sateen 


work done with less effort. 

The Invincible Man offers planning serv- 
ice to solve any office bottle-neck — and the 
world’s finest steel furniture for all executive, 
professional and general office requirements. 










Business-engineered 
for better 
business living 


METAL FURNITURE COMPANY, 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin 

In Canada: A. R. Davey Co., Ltd., 
1162 Caledonia Rd., Toronto 10 ’ 
Dept. C-11, Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


Without cost or obligation please send Invincible 
brochure and o survey form from the Invincible 
Planning Kit. 






Send coupon today 
for colorful Invincible 
brochure and sam- 
ple Survey Form 
from the Invincible 
Man’s planning Kit. 
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standard sloped keyboard with fin- 
ger-curved keys. Magic Column Set 
gives the same automatic keyboard 
tabulation as in standard models. 
The machine also has 10-second 





Unitized construction of new portable 
typewriter firmly hugs desk or table. 


“white glove” ribbon change, Magic 
Margins and Line Meter. 

It is available in four two-tone 
combinations to complement any 
office or den decor. The typewriter 
comes complete with simulated 
cowhide carrying case, luggage tag 
and plastic dust cover. 

This newly designed portable 
would make an attractive and prac- 
tical Christmas gift. 

For further details on the Futura type- 
writer, circle number 294 on the Read- 
er Service Card. 
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Facts, figures, facilities 
of the State of Arkansas 


Months of research went into 
preparation of the new compre- 
hensive Arkansas Encyclopedia. 
This four-volume, 500-page refer- 
ence shelf is an easy-to-use tool in 
evaluating industrial opportunity 
offered by the state. It can be used 
to advantage by executives con- 
cerned with plant location, as well 
as those interested in sales and eco- 
nomic potential of Arkansas. 

The directory of Arkansas indus- 
tries cross-indexes more than 3,000 
manufacturers alphabetically, by 
product and by location. 

The economic atlas gives eco- 
nomic logistics of the state, pro- 
fusely illustrated with detailed 
maps. 

Another volume is a fine pictorial 
presentation of Arkansas places and 
people, and the fourth book reviews 
the industrial history of the state. 

The complete set of four volumes 
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Preston Ball, left, chief of Martin reproduction department, and Parker Daggett, management engi- 
neer, compare with an original drawing the superb quality of a reduced-size copy run off from an 
offset paper master prepared by xerography. Original drawing was first microfilmed, then ‘“‘blown 
back"’ by XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continuous printer onto a paper master for runoff on a duplicator. + 


thanks to automatic xerography... 


Mesa Ft YAM! saves $85,000 yearly 


Ss a 4. TF fl 


A XeroX® Copyflo® 11 continuous 
printer, enlarging disposable micro- 
film onto a continuous roll of offset 
paper masters, is saving Martin of 
Baltimore $85,000 a year in the re- 
production of engineering drawings 
and drawing-change notices. 

The Copyflo continuous printer, 
operating on the electrostatic prin- 
ciples of xerography, is completely 
automatic, enlarging microfilmed en- 
gineering drawings and change no- 
tices onto a continuous roll of inex- 
pensive, offset-paper-master stock. 
This roll, 2,000 feet long by 12 inches 
wide, is then cut apart into individual 
masters for the runoff of multiple 
copies on offset duplicators. 
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Here are some of the advantages 
of the Copyflo 11 continuous printer 
to Martin of Baltimore: 


e Annual savings of $85,000. 


¢ Output of offset paper masters has 
doubled; no increase in personnel. 


¢ Average of 20 minutes saved in en- 
gineering department on each of 
50,000 yearly change notices. 


¢ Improved quality of runoff copies. 


¢ Specification books, training man- 
uals, etc., now printed in half of 
former time, with half the paper 
and half the collating. 


Where the copying of a few or 
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thousands of different documents is 
needed daily, look to automatic 
xerography for the convincing an- 
swer. Copyflo printers enlarge, re- 
duce, or copy same size. They offer 
the speediest, most flexible, most eco- 
nomical method to get copies precise- 
ly like the original—either from the 
document itself or from microfilm. 
For complete information, write 
HA.orp Xerox INc., 58-202X Haloid 
St., Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch offices 
in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 


HALOID 
XEROX 
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is priced at $25. However, qualified 
industrial executives can secure the 
entire encyclopedia without charge 
from the Arkansas Industrial De- 
velopment Commission, State Cap- 
itol, Little Rock, Ark. 


METHODS 


New process produces 
unlimited photocopies 


Cormac Photocopy Corp. has de- 
veloped a new chemical process 
that permits reproduction of any 








at vs oe Mises 


THIS MOVE IS EASY 





quantity ef photocopies from one 
master. 

Unlike many other processes, 
PolyCopy, as it is called, utilizes the 
negative sheet as the master from 
which any number of duplicates 
can be made—at about half the cost. 
Masters can be retained indefinitely 
for future use. 

The maker states PolyCopies re- 
tain the clarity of the original and 
all inks and colors are reproduced 
in black on white. 

The multi-copy device is sold as 
an accessory to existing photocopy 





_ THIS MOVE IS NOT 





Go ahead. Move the equipment. You control 
its operating efficiency. But the man and his 
family present problems. His efficiency in 
new surroundings depends upon community 
acceptance. 


THE HUMAN SIDE OF PLANT LOCATION: 


This is where the Carolinas excel. Genuine 
warmth and friendliness are natural 
resources. Newcomers know they are welcome 
right from the beginning. 


The same attitude is reflected in a newly 
modernized corporate tax structure. 


Certainly in this industrial climate a plant 
and its personnel will take root rapidly and 
grow happily. 





(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY) 





We invite you to use our plant location services in confidence and without obligation. 
Contact D. E. Stewart, Mgr., Area Development Dept., Raleigh, N. C. TEmple 2-4611. 
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equipment and is priced at $79.50. 
lor more details, circle number 293 
on the Reader Service Card. 
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One way to skirt problem 
of business Christmas gifts 


The problem of what to give busi- 
ness associates at Christmas is often 
an acute one for executives. Public 
relations managers, for example, 
face this dilemma: The gift must at 
all costs avoid the appearance of a 
pay-off for past or future favors. 

At the same time, the executive's 
position requires that a gift be 
somewhat out of the ordinary, not 
casual or inexpensive, and in good 
taste. Ideally it should be univer- 
sally appealing to suit both sexes 
and varying personalities. It should 
have a permanence to insure favor- 
able remembrance after the season 
is over. 

Last year, Irving Smith Kogan, 
public relations director of Hicks & 
Griest, Inc., a New York advertis- 
ing agency, used a gift which ful- 
filled all these requirements. He 
sent out giant “Christmas cards.” 
Each was a handsome 16- by 24- 
inch full-color reproduction of Utril- 
lo’s Montmarte church street scene, 
“Eglise Saint Pierre et Sacre Coeur.” 
Suitable for framing, the painting 
used a new process that reproduced 
in relief the painter’s actual brush 
strokes. Thus, it looked almost like 
an original and echoed the tradi- 
tional spirit of Christmas. 


PAYROLL 


New tax guide saves 
payroll computing time 


Calcu-Tax is a device designed to 
simplify payroll tax computation. 
It shows withholding tax and the 
new 28% Social Security deduc- 
tions all on one line for all wage 
graduations up to $250. 

With this easy-to-use computer, 
designed by Calcu-Tax Corp., there 
are no pages to turn, no calculations 
to perform. No special skill is re- 
quired to use it. A plastic sliding 
guide is simply positioned at the 
desired wage bracket and the un- 
derlined figures copied off. The de- 
vice is priced at $6.95. 

For more details on this tax com- 
puter, circle number 297 on the 
Reader Service Card. 
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“Will somebody please find Jensen!” 
(With pagemaster® you’d find him in seconds!) 


How often do you waste enormous amounts 
of time and energy—send your blood pres- 
sure soaring—because you can’t find key 
people when you need them? 

With a PAGEMASTER selective radio pag- 
ing system by Stromberg-Carlson you can 
reach the people you want instantly. You 
can measure the value of PAGEMASTER in 
terms of time, sales—even lives. 

Here’s how it works. Jensen is equipped 
with a transistorized pocket-size radio re- 
ceiver. When you want to contact him, 
you call him by phone. If he’s away from 
his usual location, your switchboard oper- 
ator sets his private code signal on the en- 
coder (a compact unit located next to the 
switchboard) and flips a switch. 

Instantly his receiver—and no other— 
responds with a pleasant, but command- 


s-C 


SS: 


ais 


STROMBERG-CARLSON 


A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 


ing signal. He knows he’s wanted, picks up 
the nearest phone and reports. The page 
automatically repeats 
every 20 seconds. As 
many ‘“‘Jensens’’ can 
be equipped with re- 
ceivers as you want. 

You can havea 
PAGEMASTER system 
engineered to your 
own requirements, 
whether yours is a 
single or multi-building operation. Sys- 
tems are available for lease or purchase. 
As your needs grow, you can add receivers 
without additional installation cost. 

For details, contact the PAGEMASTER 
distributor in your area. Or write to us at 
201 Carlson Road. 
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Pagemaster Sales e Rochester 3, N. Y. «, 


Vay atl 


Electronic and communication products for home, industry and defense 
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DeMambro's, ase Commonwea!th 
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Regal Electronics, 796 Clinton 

bo eg Hill, Pennsylvania 

John A. Morefield Company 

Canton 9, Ohio 

George F. Ebel, 3017 NW Cleveland 

Sanford, North Carolina 

Cmmwith Assoc., Box 1025 

Chattanooga, Tennessee 

The Lanier Co., 19 Patten Pkwy. 

Chicago 339, Illinois 

Boom Electric, 5226 W. Grand 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Shaffer Music Co., 1200 Walnut St. 

Cleveland, Ohio 

J. J. Skinner Co., _ Lakeland 

Columbus 8, Ohi 

Shaffer Music no 849 N. High St. 

Dallas 31, Tex 

Carter Engineering 6762 Greenville 

Dayton 2, Ohi 

Copp Radio Labs, 333 W. Monument 

Denver 3, Colorado 

Empire Radio & oe 1100 Bwy. 

Detroit 7, Mich at 

C. A. Nutting, 6353 E. Jefferson 

Houston 6, Texa 

Audio Center, 1633 Westheimer 
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Shaffer Music Co., 1327 N. Capitol 

Jackson, Mississippi 

The Lanier Co., 130 S. President 

Jacksonville, Florida 

The Lanier Co., 123 W. Beaver 

Kansas City 2, Missouri 

coueeres und & Comm. Co. 
18 W. 63rd St. 


Knoxville, Tennessee 

The Lanier Co., 1800 Grand gg 
Los Angeles 17, Californ 
Guardian Pacific Co., 6th & Grand 
Lubbock, Texas 

Radio Paging Service 

503 G. Plains Life Bidg. 

riety treme Tennessee 

Bluff City Dist. Co., 234 East St. 
Miami, Florida 

The Lanier Co., 300 NW 12th Ave. 
Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin 
United Organ Co., 640 W. Va. St. 
Minneapolis 3, ‘Minnesota 
Stark Radio Supply, 71 S. 12th St. 
Nashville, Tennessee 

The Lanier Co., 212 6th Ave. S. 
New Orleans 20, Louisiana 

E. Emile Rackle, 3855 Airline Hwy. 
New York 11, New York 

Gross Distributors, 216 W. 14th St. 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
2-Way Radio, 921 NW 4th 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
J. H. Sparks, Inc., 1618 N. Broad 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

Hahn Radio, 700 Penn Ave. 

Turtle Creek, Penna. 

Portland 11, Oregon 
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2915 N. E. Alberta 
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Cottrell Electronics Corp. 

408 East Main Street 

Rochester, New York 

Rochester Radio Supp 600 E. Main 
Salt Lake City 2, U 
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P. 0. Box 1 

San Francisco Bay Area, Calif. 
Watson Communication Eapinoecing 
10533 San Pablo Ave., Richmond 
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NW Electronics, E. 7 = Ave. 
Springfield 9, Massachusetts 
Valley Sound Corp., 958 | State Street 
St. Louis 13, Missouri 

Tesco Telephone Electronic Sound 
2612 N. Kings Highway 

Syracuse 3, New York 

W. G. Brown Sound Equip. 

521-527 E. a t. 
Tampa, Flori 

The Lanier Co., 4025 Henderson 
Toledo, Ohio 

Warren Radio Company, 1002 Adams St. 
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Fiow to plan now for the 


EUROPEAN COMMON MARKET 


AMA’s new management report on the European Common Market is for 
anyone presently doing business abroad or considering a step into for- 
eign markets. In this book, 10 qualified contributors explain the impact 
of ECM on American business, reveal facts about the new markets it 
will create, and show how to tap these markets. The following excerpts, 
condensed from various sections, are reproduced by special permission. 


THE BOOK 


THE EUROPEAN COMMON 
MARKET. American Man- 
agement Association, 1515 
Broadway, New York 36. 
256 pp. 1958. $6 (AMA 
members: $4). 
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mum As visualized today, the European 
Common Market represents about 168 million people 
as against 172 million in the United States. With the 
Free Trade Area, if it materializes, the total will ap- 
proximate 240 million. This means a combined gross 
national product of around $200 billion, about half the 
$400 billion of the United States’ gross national prod- 
uct. And per capita income in Europe is in the neigh- 
borhood of $800 as compared to about $2,000 in the 
United States. 

Projecting these figures on the basis of past trends 
and existing forecasts, this is what the picture may 
look like by 1970: a less than 10% rise in the pop- 
ulation over current levels; a 50% rise in the combined 
gross product; and about a 40% improvement in per 
captia income. This means that by 1970 each of 260 
million Europeans will have added an extra $300 of 
purchasing power to his present income of $800, and 
it means that the Common Market will have an addi- 
tional output of about $100 billion over and above the 
present $200 billion. 


Unique opportunity for American investor 


Taking the same very rough projections for those 
other parts of the world that are of potential interest 
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to the American investor, excluding the United States 
and Canada, as well as the Communist bloc, compare 
this European Common Market, including the pro- 
jected Free Trade Area, with the aggregate total of 
accessible Latin American, African, and Asian areas. 
The total output of these areas is currently in the neigh- 
borhood of $200 billion a year; and, like the Common 
Market, they too can look forward to an additional out- 
put of $100 billion by 1970. 

But, while the total economic output of each of these 
groups is fairly evenly divided, they differ greatly in 
respect to population, growth, and per capita income. 
Population growth in the Latin American, African, and 
Asian areas is on the average about three times as fast 
as in Europe, meaning that to the present low income 
level of about $150 per person only an extra $50 may 
be added by 1970. 

This comparison is important. It shows that, outside 
the United States and Canada, nowhere in the Free 
World will we find, in a highly concentrated geo- 
graphic area, 260 million people who, within only 15 
years, will each have about $300 more to spend on 
things other than those needed just to stay alive. 

There are four keys that will open the door to this 
European Common Market for American enterprise, 
that will enable U. S. manufacturers to establish them- 
selves with the French, the Germans, the Italians, the 
Belgians, Dutch, and Luxemburgers who make up the 
new economic community. These are: 


1. Knowing, first of all, the specific problem, repre- 
sented by your company and your company’s products. 
This is, of course, self-evident. 

2. Knowing the techniques of marketing and the 
tools of communication in general. These will be used 
in Europe just as in the United States; they will only 
have to be adapted to serve a specific European market 
and mentality. 

3. Knowing the pertinent treaty provisions and their 
economic consequences in order to adjust your policy 
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Here is the master of the minute...the Advanced 
Monro-Matic Calculator! It automatically trims min- 
utes from every figuring job. Automatically locks 
accuracy into every answer. This is truly the world’s 
most advanced calculating machine. That’s why 
Monro-Matics are being purchased today by busi- 


ness leaders like these: 


eM 2 
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be bought, leased or rented in every variety of e 
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/ 
See the MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., Orange, New Jersey oO x) PNolell cme Veloteltl hal tc) 


A DIVISION OF LITTON INDUSTRIES Sd DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
Offices for sales ond service throughout the world 
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VEEDER-ROOT 


Any number of 

Countrol Systems 

canbebased % 
on the 


VARY- » 









Simple punched-card 
systems, based on 
Vary-Tally Multiple 
Unit Reset Counters, 
give complete and up-to- 
the-minute cost and stock-control information by types, 
colors, sizes, textures, grades, customers, or other classi- 
fications. Also keeps production geared more closely to 
demand. Let us show you how easy it is to develop 
a Vary-Tally system for your particular needs. 


VEEDER-ROOT INC., Hartford 2, Conn. 


“The Name that Counts’’ 
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No more seating fatigue with 
RASTETTER Chairs that Fold 


How important is seating comfort in your conference 
rooms and offices? One executive said, “The mind can 
absorb only as much as the seat can endure.” The seat 
cushions of all Solid Kumfort Chairs that Fold are com- 
fortably upholstered to reduce seating fatigue. And you 
can choose from 21 tastefully designed models in five 
finishes for wood and two metallic finishes for magnesium 
chairs. Seventeen attractive leatherette colors. 

The famous steel Hinge and Brace construction 
makes Rastetter Chairs far stronger 
than conventional chairs of equal 
weight. Rastetter Chairs fold flat with 
one simple motion, yet when open do 
not look like folding chairs. Extra 
chairs store compactly; all are easily 
moved. For seating comfort, choose 


Solid Kumfort Folding Chairs. 

















Write today 
for descriptive 
portfolio 

and prices!  Foips 
FLAT 





Model 48 
Wood and Magnesium Chairs by iain 
LOUIS RASTETTER & SONS CO. 


1344 Wall Street © Fort Wayne, Indiana ® Fine Furniture that Folds 
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making to the consecutive shifts in the Common Market. 
4. Knowing the facts of life in Europe. 


The human problem is certainly one of the most 
difficult in relation to ECM, because there are no sta- 
tistics or data that are sure to apply throughout the 
transition period as the Common Market takes effect. 
On the other hand, there are certain factors—geo- 
graphical and historical elements, traditional back- 
grounds, basic economic trends, and the like—which 
have influenced Europeans in the past and will con- 
tinue to do so in the future. And a few of these must 
be kept in mind continually by the American com- 
pany seeking to enter the Europe of the Six. You must 
see Europe as a gathering of human beings, not just a 
complex, interrelated pattern of treaties, laws, and eco- 
nomic statistics. 


Advice to company management 

Is there any immediately useful advice which can 
be offered? Here are a few basic considerations which 
should hold true in most circumstances, and will gov- 
ern American company policies and attitudes in the 
European Common Market: 


1. Work closely with governments and government 
administrators. They are eager to win the best possible 
place for their people in the Common Market and so 
are preparing all kinds of protective devices. Most 
countries will have a cabinet minister for Europe who 
will be responsible for ECM relations at the govern- 
mental level, maintain contact with the nation’s 
business people, and convey their wishes and com- 
plaints to the supra-national authority. 


2. Pay your respects to countries but think in terms 
of economic areas. European economy will be domi- 
nated by such areas, some of them wealthy, some poor. 
To prevent the attraction of wealth from being over- 
powering, governments have conceived great plans 
and projects for their backward sections: Italy hopes 
to provide energy and bring business to the Mez- 
zogiorno by building roads, dams and housing; and, 
in France's southwest, Toulouse will be the center of a 
prosperous area with cheap energy from natural gas 
resources and special concessions to newcomers. Re- 
gional committees are spreading like wildfire, (in 
France alone there are more than 70), granting free 
space to industry, financing market studies, sometimes 
even building complete plant units for rental. 

This area thinking should influence your company’s 
sales message, marketing approach, and public rela- 
tions as much as national considerations. 


3. Start early. In the marketing chaos that will ac- 
company the gradual enforcement of ECM regula- 
tions, early comers will have a better chance of sur- 
vival if they win acceptance for their products before 
competitors gain preferred positions. There is more 
brand loyalty in Europe than in the United States, 
probably because Europeans are traditionalists. After 
a period of confusion, new brand loyalties can be ex- 
pected to grow; therefore, companies must act fast to 
organize an effective sales force in each country. 

The shuffling of salesmen, sales organizations, whole- 
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WHATEVER YOU DO THERE'S ONE FOR YOU 


Speedy, quiet and so simple to operate! These truly modern adding machines— 
the most complete line of adding machines anywhere—make a Burroughs 
your wisest buying choice, whether it’s a ten key, a full keyboard, or a 
thrifty hand-operated model. 


Accuracy and dependability are yours, too, plus shadow-touch keyboard, 
self-repeating multiplication key, and—in the electric models—instant credit 
balances. Wide choice of tasteful colors; a wide range of capacities in all models. 


For a free demonstration just phone our nearest branch or dealer. Burroughs 


Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
Burroughs—TM 


Burroughs Corporation 


(Circle number 108 for more information) 
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\ FREE LAYOUT 
SERVICE 


...assures better storage 
facilities for less money 























Take advantage of Equipto’s Free Layout 
Service to obtain valuable advice on the 
number and type of storage units to buy {fogs 
..- complete floor plans and elevation §>¢fe- fe 
drawings showing best way to arrange Y 
units within your allotted storage area. 
You will thus be able to make maximum 
use of your floor space, save steps, speed 
customer service, and simplify 
inventory and stock control. 


If you would rather lay out your own 
facilities, send for fact-crammed, fully 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘How to Solve 
Your Storage Problems.”” | 

Both “assists” are further evidence of 
Equipto’s primary concern with pro- 
viding super-efficient storage facilities— 
not in merely selling equipment. 





Division of Aurora Equipment Co. 


615 Prairie Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Steel Shelving - Slotted Angle - Bins - Drawer Units - Lockers - Benches 
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No, Mom, the children are not sleeping — 


you just can’t hear them from this — 





3 BURGESS-MANNING ACOUSTI-BOOTH : 
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Hear well—be heard 
well—in the noisiest 
places with a Bur- 
gess-Manning Acou- 
sti-Booth. 


Write for 
Bulletin A-142-2Y 


BURGESS-MANNING COMPANY 


5970 Northwest Highway, Chicago 31, Ill. 
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salers, and retailers will be tremendous. Imagine the 
plight of the French Citroen representative with Volks- 
wagen competition. At first, and despite specialization 
agreements, companies will confuse their dealers by 
trying to preserve brands where they have the slightest 
chance of success. In all cases, the best dealer will be 
the hardest to get. 


4. Be American, but put on a European face. Amer- 
ican managerial techniques are spreading all over the 
world, and they are just as effective in Europe, with 
minor adjustments, as they have been in the United 
States. The most successful European firms are those 
that have succeeded in applying these techniques and 
the American approach to management. 

But use the language of the country, shake hands 
20 times a day with the foreman if you must and take 
two hours for lunch if it is the custom. People will ap- 
preciate the small effort you make to look the way they 
like you to look, and they will make a big effort to work 
the way you like them to work. This should not pre- 
vent you from trying to make reforms in business hab- 
its (for instance, adoption in Europe of the unbroken 
nine to five workday would be a great step forward), 
but you should always work through local habits. 


5. Look out for gaps in the product line. Alertness 
here will be a “must” as the new market gradually 
builds up. Many products which formerly were made 
by hand because of their very limited market will now 
justify full machine production. You should therefore 
make a complete study of the lines you are interested 
in and keep checking up on their possibilities until the 
time seems ripe for action. 

Take furniture, for example. In Europe, this field 
is plagued by two evils: high production costs and 
too many types with small runs. At least one type, how- 
ever, is made in most countries—the modern light- 
weight furniture—and this could be mass-produced 
very cheaply under the Common Market. 


6. Don’t overlook Africa. France and Belgium still 
control extensive territories here which will be open to 
the six members of the Common Market who have 
agreed to contribute to a limited development fund. 
For these countries, Africa is what the west has been 
to the United States—a land of hope and promise. 
Africa offers a golden opportunity for Americans to 
help create new markets for U. S. and European enter- 
prise. 

Generally speaking, instead of Horace Greeley’s “Go 
west,” one might say to the American investor, “Go 
south”—whether it be the south of Europe or Africa. In 
all these underdeveloped areas, there is a great job to 
be done, and firm ground in which to establish oneself. 


7. Play it square—plan for long investments. To 
quote J. R. Cooney, managing director, Société Ano- 
nyme Burroughs, France: “In the past, many Ameri- 
can companies have considered foreign business as risk 
investment (risk of war, risk of inflation, risk of con- 
fiscation, etc.) . . . and as a result have demanded too 
big a return on their investment at the expense of ex- 
pansion. Today the risk is reversed; that is to say, if 
investments are not made and profits used for expan- 
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sion, the risk is very strong that the Common Market 
will be lost to those who choose to wait and see.” 


8. Make your company and each of your men a 
U. S. ambassador. They will be considered as such in 
any case. International public relations is the first fac- 
tor to bear in mind when recruiting and training em- 
ployees for foreign service. Commercial and techni- 
cal skills are only part of the requirements. 

To quote John W. Hill, “When American manage- 
ment functions in another country and its operations 
affect foreign lives immediately and visibly, it repre- 
sents the whole United States. Hence, the American 
corporation abroad is no longer making just economic 
history but is making American political history.” And 
further, as one American businessman has said: 
“.. . Americans sent abroad must be high quality 
public relations men. They must be able to represent 
both [the company] and the United States in the busi- 
ness and social community in which they are to live. 
. . . Only in this way can we attempt to overcome any 
natural resentment that is built up among the nationals 
of the foreign country concerned when they see an- 
other American brought in to fill one of the better jobs 
to which they themselves might aspire.” 


9. Use local employees. Most Americans are reluc- 
tant to employ foreign personnel for anything but the 
most down-to-earth jobs. Why? Is it the language bar- 
rier? A feeling that the other fellow is not to be trusted? 

How many Americans abroad really try to meet and 
understand the people of the country where they work 
and live? We see them everywhere, bundled together 
in American clubs, bars, and communities, carefully 
avoiding contact with the “natives.” If only they would 
understand that this attitude cannot help to establish 
good public relations! 


Conclusions 


On the whole, as we have pointed out, the European 
is a skeptic, hard to convince. Typical American atti- 
tudes and turns of speech—in particular, the frankness 
on which many Americans pride themselves—may very 
well rub him the wrong way or win nothing but jeers 
and sneers. Therefore, let your thoughts be “translat- 
ed” and your steps be guided by local people, with 
local know-how. 

There is a great opportunity for your company in 
the European Common Market because— 


® You are experienced in coping with large markets 
and mass distribution. 


® Europe will be a complementary market for you. It 
is not so vulnerable to crisis, because it is primarily a 
market for essential products covering basic and not 
artificially created needs. The economy is not so sensi- 
tive as in the U. S. 


= By investing money in the European Common 
Market, you are reducing the need for U. S. foreign 
aid by reducing the dependence of Europe on the 
United States and increasing product sales in the 
United States. 

American business cannot afford to let go unchecked 
both a new productive unit and a market soon to equal 


its own. Therefore, try to outsell ECM before it outsells 
you, @ 
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Universal Atlas Cement Co., subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corp., N. Y¥. C. 


It’s a meeting room 


... then tables are 
quickly stored 
under the projection 
boothand... 


it’s an auditorium! 


Custom built for Uni- 
versal Atlas Cement 
Co., this HOWE Fold- 
ing Table has Formica 
top and drop edge. 


Same room, twice the space 
ooo with new, custom-built 


HOWE FOLDING TABLES 


Multi-purpose use of valuable floor space at Universal 
Atlas Cement Co. “decreases space costs, increases 
space usage, improves general operating efficiency.” 
So finds Alwyn W. Ogden, Office Manager. 

HOWE Folding Tables are an important part of Uni- 
versal Atlas’ Multi-purpose room set-up. Handsome 
HOWE Folding Tables fold and unfold in seconds, can 
be handled by one man. 

FREE! Make more efficient use of valuable floor 
space with HOWE Folding Tables. For free informa- 
tion, write for illustrated folder today. 

Custom Division 


HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC. 
1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 


| HOWE FOLDING FURNITURE, INC., Custom Division | 

















1 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. MM-118 

| 
| Please send me your free, illustrated folder describing i 
i custom-built HOWE Folding Tables. 
| My name Title | 
| Company | 
RSE eRe oe Ae (eee | 
| le Zone __. State | 
me ee ee eee ae ae es ee ee ROLE eA 
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ms Officials of Rey- 
nolds Metals Co. were in unison. 
Their proposed new company head- 
quarters in Richmond, Va. could be 
a lot more than simply a functional 
and appealing office. They agreed 
that, in addition, the building 
could: 


= Add a stride to the new pace 
and pattern of the industrial South. 
= Reflect the feeling of a manage- 


Spaciousness keynotes president's office. Natural curtains and pale yellow overdrapes emphasize airy feeling. 
Cherry panelling and cabinets contrast with gleaming aluminum trim. Aluminum yarn brightens black carpet. 


ment whose thinking is both solid 
and progressive. 

= Demonstrate to best advantage 
the limitless use of Reynolds’ prod- 
uct—aluminum—as a building ma- 
terial. 

= Provide complete flexibility in 
order to satisfy shifting space needs 
during the next decade or two of 
growth that cannot be estimated. 
= Give kind of 


employees the 
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of a building at work 





This new headquarters of a growing company is 
designed to do more than provide a comfortable and 
convenient place to work. The building also 

serves as a management tool that will contribute 
to company growth and profits. Here's how. 


ARCHITECT AND INTERIOR DESIGNER 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, New York 


FACILITIES PLANNING, PROJECT AND CONSTRUCTION 
Ebasco Services, Inc., New York 





GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
George A. Fuller Co., New York 





As in all Reynolds offices, this one > 
looks out on a panoramic view. 


workplace that would stimulate 
better performance and cut the 
high cost of clerical turnover. 
Plans for the building began five 
years ago. By last month, with the 
completed company headquarters 
officially in use, it was clear that 
the planned goals had been met. 
New tradition. From a panel of 
13 leading architects came evi- 
dence that the Reynolds Metals 
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YOUR 
COMMUNICATION 
PROBLEM 

IS INTERNAL! 






and 


DuKane 
can solve it 


Instant communication by DUKANE 
saves time and steps. DUKANE 
provides dependable intercom, pri- 
vate automatic telephone, paging, 
emergency alarm and evacuation, 
and background music facilities. 
DUKANE systems may be used 
separately or in combination, for 
complete flexibility and versatility. 
DUKANE’S communication sys- 
tems are custom-engineered from 
mass-produced components— give 
you the most economical com- 
bination for your individual com- 
munication needs. 
ONE SYSTEM...ONE MANUFACTURER...ONE RESPONSIBILITY 
GIVES YOU 


emergency evacuation 


time and work-break 
signals 
inspection control 


DuKane 


\g7 





background music 
private telephones 


complete 
intercommunication 





tn 
‘Yellow Pages’ 
7 


DuKane Corporation, Dept. MM-118-S 
St. Charles, Hlinois 


Send me information on DuKane systems 
for better business management. 





Company 





Address ae 








City & State 








| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| Name 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
J 
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DuKane sound systems are installed and serviced by 


a Coast-to-Coast network of 
more than 300 engineering distributors 
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“Our new office is more than a showcase— 






































Hexcel Honeycomb ceiling evenly distributes light, filtered conditioned air, 
music by Muzak in this typical open work area. Sleek Italic styled desks 
harmonize with angular architectural motif. Minimum drawer space discour- 
ages unnecessary retention of papers. Accessories are fashioned of aluminum. 





Ultra modern directors room is dominated by cherry topped table and com- 
fortable black leather chairs. Drapes are deep red, curtains off-white and 
carpeting charcoal. Out of view is one of many original paintings, a feature 
in all executive quarters, by Le Corbusier, Picasso and other modern masters. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 
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it's an 


building is a symbol of the modern 
trend in southern business. The 13 
architects, endorsing a state-wide 
study made by the Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, called the build- 
ing the most significant structure 
built in Virginia since Thomas Jef- 
ferson designed the University of 
Virginia. But amid the sounds of 
praise arose one dissenting voice. 
Said Architect Frank Lloyd Wright: 
“If anything less Virginian could 
be imagined, I could not.” 

What Architect Wright could not 
imagine is a square, four-level, alu- 
minum-and-glass building contain- 
ing about 300,000 square feet of 
working space. It is set in the mid- 
dle of 160 acres of rolling Virginia 
landscape adjacent to a Richmond 
residential area. Exclusive of land 
and landscaping, the building cost 
$11.5 million. 

Among the dominant architec- 
tural features is a system of 880 
giant sun louvers, each 14 feet high 
and 22 inches wide. Flanked in 
double rows along the east and 
west faces of the building, the lou- 
vers shield out heat and glare, re- 
duce air conditioning costs. The 
system is geared to an astronomical 
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Photographed at Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 
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Now, one Mary,can do what 
13 used to do! 


Mary and the Macey Collator Stitch- 
A-Fold system can feed, collate, stitch 
and fold 36,000, 6x9” sheets of 
paper (3,000 booklets) an hour — 
the same work that normally takes 13 
people working top speed. 


The Macey Collator handles sheet 
thicknesses from onionskin to card- 
board, and it’s accurate... never 
needs a coffee break. 


The Macey Stitch-A-Fold jogs book- 
lets perfectly; staples them; folds 
them into finished booklet form, 
ready to mail. 





One girl can work these two 
machines in tandem to bind your 
own books — from single sheets to 
finished form. The system pays for 
itself in months. 





FREE SURVEY OF 
YOUR PLANT OR OFFICE 


Want to find your collating and 
paper gathering costs (including 
hidden costs)? We'll do a free survey 
of your plant or office without inter- 
rupting any work schedules - Write 
today, no obligation. 











MACEY COMPANY 


A Subsidiary of Harris-Intertype Corporation 


13835 Enterprise Avenue, Cleveland 35, Ohio 
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-CURVE-LINE TAPES 














A boon to chart and graph makers, 
engineers, draftsmen, layout men, 
methods men . . . anyone who has 
occasion to “draw” broken, dotted 
or solid lines . . . these new 1/16” 
and 1/32” Chart-Pak Curve-Line 
Tapes can save hours of drudgery. 


(1/16 Curve-Line) 


Precision printed, precision slit, pres- 
sure-sensitive, Curve-Line Tapes are 
easily applied either freehand or 
with the new Chart-Pak “Tape-Pen” 
(shown above) — make straight lines, 
curves, angles, smoothly and accu- 
rately. Correct instantly simply by 
removing and replacing tapes. The 
charts can then be reproduced by 
any standard method. 


(1/32” Curve-Line) 


Available in 8 styles, 14 colors, 
Curve-Line is the newest addition to 
the Chart-Pak Line of pressure- 
sensitive tapes — which incorporates 
hundreds of patterns and combina- 
tions. Templates for plant and office 
equipment layout, Pictograph, flow- 
chart and other symbols, point-sized 
newspaper borders, and plastic 
workboards also available. 


@ Facilities for special printing, precision 
slitting, of special patterns, templates 
and symbols to your order. 


For Full and name of 
Information aaa | tee you, 


a... lew 


TCHART-PAK, INC. 
343 River Road, Leeds, Mass. 
i Please send information about Chart-Pak. 


Name 





eS 

I NS eee RE ee ee 

{ Address___ 
es 





Zone____ State 





This coupon border made with Curve-Line Tape 


Nha ce cos ces cy ee a cos om em 
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A building at work 





Fountain, 20-foot pool and 40-foot magnolia tree are center stage in main 
lobby scene. Open courtyard is precisely patterned with geometric grass plots. 
White rug sets off black leather chairs, blue sofa and marble topped tables. Four- 
teen-foot louvres geared to movements of sun are seen through window wall. 








Supervisory DataCenter, custom-built by Minneapolis-Honeywell, provides simple 
push-button control of heating, ventilating and air conditioning of all areas in 
four-level, 293,673 square foot building. The dial-studded aluminum panel 
also gives instant warning of fire and controls operation of sprinkler system. 


MANAGEMENT METHODS 
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clock which is set to anticipate the 
movements of the sun through the 
vear 2100. 

Inside the air-tight building, at- 
mosphere is controlled from a sin- 
gle push-button panel. 

Management workplace. Special 
emphasis is given to the working 
needs of Reynolds Metals’ top ex- 
ecutives. Reversing the traditional 
practice, the executive suife was 
placed on the ground level rather 
than the top floor or penthouse of 
the building. One purpose was to 
make executive offices more acces- 
sible to important visitors. And 
since the first-level ceilings are un- 
usually high to accommodate the 
lobby and other special purpose 
rooms, the arrangement gives im- 
pressive height to the executive of- 
fices. Another advantage of the 
ground level executive suite is that 
each member of the executive staff 
has an outside office door opening 
onto 18,000 square feet of terrace 
that can be used for relaxation, en- 
tertaining visitors or outdoor con- 
ferences. 

Aluminum uses. To construct its 
aluminum showplace, Reynolds 
used more than 1.25 million pounds 
of aluminum—for everything from 
its flagpole to the soap dishes in the 
restrooms. Aluminum yarn is used 
for draperies and carpeting. 

Despite the diversity of its uses, 
aluminum was not used simply for 
its own sake, says the company. In- 
stead, aluminum is used only where 
it provides a definite advantage, 
either functionally or aesthetically. 

Many of the aluminum applica- 
tions are standard products and all 
are available to designers and 
builders everywhere. 

“Our new main office is an im- 
portant sales tool,” says President 
R. S. Reynolds, Jr. “As a showcase 
for the versatility, beauty and use- 
fulness of aluminum, it offers spe- 
cific applications of our products to 
our potential customers.” 

Flexibility. In a number of ways, 
Reynolds planned its building for 
future growth. Headquarters per- 
sonnel totals only about 850 now, 
but the building is designed to com- 
fortably house 1,000. Further, the 
building is designed so that another 
square module can be added to its 
west side, which will double ac- 
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| MANUFACTURERS OF ELAPSED TIME COMPUTERS FOR OVER 65 YEARS 


CALCULAGRAPH computes 
and prints ELAPSED TIME 


on job cards Automatically 








GIVES YOU— catcuracRAPr 
e Accuracy 
e Exact Job Cost Data} — 
¢ Production Time 
¢ Department Time 





Calculagraph will fit into your present system. It computes 
and prints ELAPSED TIME automatically on your job 
cards. It eliminates costly clerical time and additional 
equipment—assures 100% accuracy. Furthermore, the 
flexibility of Calculagraph makes it adaptable to any 
system. 


And remember, too, that CALCULAGRAPH 
¢ is simple to use 
® automatically deducts non-working hours 
(rest periods, lunch time, etc.) 


° is a self-contained unit— 
needs no MASTER CLOCK 


e is used throughout industry the world over 


Get the full facts about CALCULAGRAPH NOW. You'll 
find that cost and production data can be yours more 
accurately, faster, automatically. 


Write for complete information today. 
Agents in principal cities 


CALEUIAGRAPH 


mp 


309 Sussex Street + Harrison, New Jersey 
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Looking for 
cost-cutting ideas? 


The most significant cost-cutting 
methods developed in the last 12 
months are offered in the all New 
1958 Proceedings of 10th Annual 
Meeting of the Systems & Pro- 
cedures Association of America 


NCE A YEAR the Systems and Pro- 

cedures Association of America holds 

a 3-day inter-nation meeting at which 
they review their most recent efforts in the 
control of administrative overhead. Each 
talk, each seminar, is carefully recorded, 
transcribed and edited for the benefit of 
members who are unable to attend. The final 
product is a 512—page hardbound and ia- 
dexed volume of practical solutions to ad- 
ministrative problems. 


Again this year SPA has over-printed a very 
limited number of copies for non-member 
executives. We have obtained exactly 500 
copies for distribution and sale to the read- 
ers of MANAGEMENT METHODS. Be- 
cause we are so confident that this book can 
help you slash overhead and streamline the 
efficiency of your operations, we are able to 
make this unusual offer: 


SEND NO MONEY, TAKE 10 DAYS 
TO EXAMINE IDEAS FOR MANAGE. 
MENT AT YOUR LEISURE. UNLESS 
YOU OBTAIN AT LEAST ONE COST- 
CUTTING IDEA, IN THAT PERIOD, 
RETURN THE BOOK WITHOUT OB. 
LIGATION. OTHERWISE WE'LL BILL 
YOU FOR ONLY $16.00. 






routes 
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ae 






ee 





eee 


| Management Publishing Corporation 
| Room 10—22 West Putnam Avenue 
| Greenwich, Connecticut 


Please send me a copy of “ideas for Man- 
agement” for a FREE 10-day examination. 
Within 10 days | will either send payment for 

| $16, or return the book without obligation. 


| Name — a $$ $_______{ 
|, aa <a 

| Address —____- 
| Cy 
| State 


| Bill me [ ] Bill my company [] 
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A building at work 

















Grey tinted glass walls and diffused fluorescent lighting reduce glare in all 
working areas. Clean styled aluminum desks and chairs reflect uncluttered, 
functional decor throughout building. Hauserman walls are easily rearranged. 


commodations if company growth 
creates the need for more space. 

In recognizing that flexibility is 
vital for a growing business, Rey- 
nolds has kept private offices to a 
minimum. Emphasis is on open 
work areas unbroken by structural 
columns. On all floors but the first- 
floor executive suite, the building 
is laid out on a precise five-foot-two- 
inch module; this means that the 
building’s Hauserman movable alu- 
minum office partitions can be ar- 
ranged easily, quickly and eco- 
nomically to meet changing space 
needs of various departments. 

Workplace efficiency. Reynolds 
Metals has taken the position that 
employee efficiency goes up when 
workers are provided with a work- 
place that is both efficient and 
pleasant. Both of these factors have 
been heavily planned for in the 
building. 

For example, an entirely new 
line of all-aluminum office furniture 
was designed specifically for the 
building. It is the new “Italic” line 
by General Fireproofing, which is 
now generally available to the busi- 
ness public. The line was designed 
by GF in collaboration with Rey- 
nolds. The line features a desk with 


minimum drawer space; GF re- 
searchers found that this kind of 
arrangement encourages clerical 
people to get things done quickly, 
rather than putting them away in 
soon-to-be-forgotten files buried in 
desk drawers. 

To take full advantage of the 
surrounding landscape, the Rey- 
nolds building is designed so that 
every Office is a room with a view. 
The building’s glass walls are tinted 
to eliminate glare. 

High fidelity music wafts through 
the building at intervals throughout 
the day, air conditioning is care- 
fully maintained at a constant level 
year round, lighting is equivalent 
to natural daylight at all times and 
lively interior colors establish a 
wide-awake mood. 

Many employee “extras” are in- 
cluded in the building, including a 
complete clinical laboratory. There 
are also a library, barber shop, four 
special dining rooms and two com- 
pletely equipped kitchens. 

Says a company executive: 
“Through careful planning, we are 
convinced that our new headquar- 
ters building gives us a new busi- 
ness tool that will help our com- 
pany grow and profit.” & 
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COLUMBIA’S modern factory in Portland. 


THIS NATIONAL ACCOUNTING MACHINE is the key to successful operation at Columbia Tractor. Lt. C. LACHANCE, Treasurer of Co- 


“Our Clalional System 


saves us 4,100 a year... 


returns 67% annually.’ —cotumbia Tractor & Implement Co., Portland, Oregon 


“To properly serve our sixty-four 
dealers and to expedite the handling 
and analysis of dealer orders, we 
were prompted to install a National 
System,’’ writes L. C. Lachance, 
Treasurer of Columbia Tractor & 
Implement Co. “Our National Sys- 
tem has allowed us to do just that— 
to improve the accuracy, speed and 
flexibility of service to our dealers. 

“Billing, accounts receivable and 
sales analysis must be accurate and 
up-to-date to properly serve our 
many dealers in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Alaska. Our National 
Class 3100 Accounting Machine has 


made it possible to speed up the 
handling and analysis of dealer or- 
ders. Its automatic features enable 
us to do several jobs simultaneously, 
without spending extra time and 
effort. 

“Further, we now have increased 
our profits. Our National System 
saves us $4,100 a year which repre- 
sents a return of 67% annually on 
our investment.” 


Treasurer of 
Columbia Tractor & Implement Co. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES @ HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


NOVEMBER 1958 
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lumbia Tractor & Implement Co. 


Your business, too, can benefit from 
the increased efficiency made possible 
by a National System. Nationals pay 
for themselves quickly, then continue 
to return a regular yearly profit. For 
complete information, call your nearby 
Hho yng Meco seaman today. He’s 
listed in the yellow pages of -e* 


your phone book. 


*TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. — 





” ACCOUNTING MACHINES ~ 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS 
ncr paper (No Carson Required) 
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Stenocords 
"PERFECT 
PLAYBACK” 


DICTATION 


lets you make 
changes naturally 







gives her correction- 
free dictation 


Becsiutinas (and their secretaries) 
in thirty-nine countries are raving 
about Stenocord’s “Perfect Playback” 
—a major breakthrough in modern 
magnetic dictation. 


You can now make changes and 
improvements naturally, as you dictate 
—simply by saying it over the way you 
want it. No rewrites...your secretary 
transcribes far more swiftly and accu- 
rately, thanks to Stenocord’s amazing 
magnetic clarity and correction-free 
dictation. 


Once you try Stenocord’s “Perfect 
Playback” you’ll never go back to 
needle-type machines. Mail the coupon 
for the story. 





é SERIES 
Sold and serviced in 39 


countries of the free world 400 


ALL SIZES OF CENTRAL SYSTEMS 











§ STENOCORD DIVISION § 
§ Dept.m-58,Pacific Instruments Corporation ‘ 
: 7046 Hollywood Blivd., Los Angeles 28, Calif. 
a Please send me facts on ‘Perfect Playback” [] § 
. Please arrange a no-obligation demonstration [) 4 
g Please tell me location of nearest dealer [] g 
5 NAME : 
; ADDRESS - 
@ CITY STATE a 

ff 
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Business electronics 


Transistor brain 
monitors power plant 


The first transistorized general 
purpose digital computer, that 
gives an automatic record of op- 
erating conditions without the 
necessity of reading dials or re- 
corders, has been installed at the 
Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
plant near Monroe, La. See cut. 

The power plant control room 
is devoid of most of the usual ar- 
ray of dials, gauges and record- 
ers. Replacing them is a row of 
cabinets in which thousands of 
transistors along with other 
equipment silently perform mil- 
lions of mathematical operations 
without the heat or light of con- 
ventional vacuum tubes. 

Developed by Daystrom, Inc., 
the system’s “solid state” con- 
struction provides high reliabili- 
ty and availability for continu- 
ous round-the-clock operation. 
It handles 350 points at a rate of 
five points. Outputs are flows, 
temperatures, pressures, heat 
rates and various electrical meas- 
urements. At any time the opera- 
tor desires, the unit produces a 
written record of any of the 
measurements in the system. 

Engineers at Louisiana Power 
& Light state that the Daystrom 


system was not installed to save 
man power. Its primary purpose 
is to gain experience with the 
type of equipment that will be 
used in the coming completely 
automatic power plant—where 
computer controlled and super- 
vised machines will take over 
start-up, operation and_ shut- 
down without any human super- 
vision. 


(A Fast computer input 
unit is introduced 


Development of punched 
card input unit for the Bur- 
roughs E101 electronic compu- 
ter has been announced by the 
ElectroData Division. Its speed 
is from 17 to 20 card columns 
per second, depending on the 
keypunch model used. 

First deliveries of the compact 
device are scheduled for late 
this year. Its cost is $5,500; rental 
is $175 a month. 

The new machine permits 
separate or intermixed data and 
instructions to be read into the 
desk-size digital computer from 
information in punched cards. 

Cable-connected to the Bur- 
roughs E101 for simplified re- 
moval and hookup, the unit is 
used in conjunction with modi- 





Instructions typed on control console of transistorized system are automatically 
translated into electronic orders for the computer with split-second speed. 
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A new Planning and Production Control System gives 
Carrier Corporation a competitive edge by speeding ship- 
ment of its air conditioning units. Sales forecasts — the first 
stage of production planning — are faster and closer to the 
market picture with scientifically designed forms that organ- 
ize and expedite paperwork. Determining material and 
manpower requirements follows the forecast. 


Next a Parts Requirement Record, run off from punched 
cards and using an IBM 650 computer, schedules quantities 
of components and completion dates. Parts arrive on stag- 
gered schedule for uninterrupted work flow. The Record is 
a 4-part Moore continuous form, the fast-moving Speediflo. 
It is the company’s control in print. 


This kind of automated control keeps inventories to a 


Build control with 





a Ve 
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“Moore forms helped us cut inventory” 


CONTROL SPEEDS CARRIER MARKET FORECASTS, PLOTS PRODUCTION FOR ON-TIME SHIPMENTS 


minimum and reduces warehouse footage. It has released 
capital for other uses and reduced seasonal loan require- 
ments. Overproduction is less likely since forecasts are up- 
to-date. Slowdowns caused by late or missing parts are 
minimized. Earlier deliveries can be, promised — and met. 


7), 


The Moore man helped in scientific design 
of procedures and forms tailored to this Au- 
tomated Data Processing (ADP) system. For 
more examples of form-system improvement, 
write on your letterhead to the Moore office 
nearest you. 





Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y., Denton, Tex., 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories through- 


out U.S., Canada, Mexico, Caribbean, Central America. 





BUSINESS FORMS 
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Large N. Y. Insurance Company Reports: 


OXFORD PENDAFLEX’ 


Hanging Folders 
cut file costs $23,000! 





Operating these file cabinets used to CoSt......... cece cece e cece $35,000 
Cost after installation of Oxford Pendaflex Hanging Folders....$12,000 
VEARLY SAVING............ $23,000 


Take another look at your 
filing department . . . and 
then put Oxford Pendaflex 
to work for you! End high 
costs, slow paper-flow, 
misfiling delays. 

Send today for free File 
Analysis Sheet and Oxford 
Pendaflex catalog. 


Filing staff reduced 

Filing speed doubled 

All papers found in one look-up 

Single sort before filing 

Instant ‘‘keyboard”’ indexing 

Weeding simplified 

Equally effective in large, medium 

or small file departments 
Oxford Filing Supply Co. 

Ps: City, Sp pg 


New York, Dallas 
Los Angeles 










Mail Coupon Today ! 
_ gwen eal ee Ne 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. i 
4-11 Clinton Road, Garden City, N. Y. 


Send free File Analysis Sheet and Pendaflex 
catalog to: 


Oxford 











NAME L | FIRST 
i NAME 
ADDRESS 
IN FILING 
CITY, STATE 
(Circle number 151 for more information) 
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fied versions of standard card 
keypunches. Positioning an auto- 
matic-to-manual switch allows 
the operator to choose whether 
data or instructions will be read 
directly from punched cards, or 
taken from the keypunch’s key- 
board. Instructions entered 
manually from the keypunch 
can be simultaneously punched 
into cards, permitting the pro- 





Punched card input device handles 
17 to 20 card columns per second. 


grammer to prepare his program 
deck as he tests out the instruc- 
tions. 

Initial control of the card unit 
comes from the E101’s unique 
programming pinboards. Com- 
plete flexibility of card column 
selection is provided by the 
auxiliary program drum card. 

With this new unit, the com- 
puter provides three ways of in- 
put—punched cards, paper tape 
and keyboard. 

For more data on this input unit, 
circle number 288 on the Reader 
Service Card. 


li 


Data converter for 
low speed processing 


Electronic Engineering Co. 
has designed an analog-punched 
tape data system that supplies 
data for any computer using an 
eight-level coded input. The 
punched tape may also be used 
as input for the Flexowriter or 
other automatic typewriters. 

This new Model ZA-750 scans 
20 data inputs at a rate of five 
per second. It also records time- 
of-day and pre-selected identifi- 
cation data at predetermined in- 
tervals. 

The unit contains a plug 
patch-board that permits the 
program format to be changed 
quickly for use on many differ- 
ent problems. 

For more details, circle number 
285 on the Reader Service Card. 
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NEW ROYTYPE VISI-COTE 


The new Roytype VISI-COTE Stencil eliminates eye- 
strain. All typing stands out with remarkable clarity 
so that it can be read and proofread without squinting 
or holding it up to the light. 

The Roytype VISI-COTE has extra strength for heavy 
duty. Sturdy plastic coating minimizes filling in type 
with wax—reduces time lost for cleaning of type. Your 
typists also save time making corrections, because no 
pliofilm sheet is needed. 

The new wet-strength base tissue takes the place of 
the ordinary cushion sheet. Gives you longer runs and 
clearer, sharper copies. 

Your Roytype Representative can show you how 
your office production can profit with VISI-COTE. Why 
not give him a call? And for a FREE TRIAL SAMPLE, 
just mail this coupon. 


i} 
tm On 
4th 
EPpy, 


STENCIL 


seeeereeeeesr eee eeeer ee eee eeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


ROYTYPE, Royal McBee Corporation (MM) 
Westchester Avenue, Port Chester, N.Y. 

Please have your ROYTYPE Representative bring me a 
Free Sample of your VISI-COTE Stencil. 











Name. jt Ses rd 
ae oN tv es RncenrTe RET ne SN Ne 

Address—— send asses 
City Zone State 





ROYTYPE 


ribbons, carbon papers, quality supplies 
for all business machines 


Products of Royal McBee Corp., World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriter 
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How to plan 


have not been too successful with it. 


® We have found that it generally 
takes more than five years to get a 
preferred type of business under- 
way. For example our Harvestore, a 
mechanical glass coated steel farm 
storage unit, took 10 years to get off 
dead-center. This product made a 
basic contribution to agriculture, 
the concept of sealed storage, but 
it took time to tell the story, gain 





(Continued from page 52) 


acceptance and realize a self-sus- 
taining business. 


® Each division tends to think it 
will grow indefinitely, will gradu- 
ally dominate the entire market, 
and therefore should be supplied 
with unlimited capital. Manage- 





ment must often think otherwise 
because of the variety of demands 
made on company resources. The 
decision as to where and how to 





What happens when..." and 4 people” are born? 


Scene: An American Business office. 
Systems and procedures people today 
recognize a growing phenomenon in the 
American business office. It is a problem 
of their own creation prompted by the 
desire for more efficient operation. It is 
the problem of “4 and 4 people”. 
Action: A new costly computer is instal- 
led (Releasing many “14 and 14 people” 
from their usual work.) 
Reaction: Old-Fashioned Management 
thinks in. terms of firing these released 
Y and 14 people’ — to justify the 
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cost of installation. But — Modern Man- 
agement sees the fallacy of this reac- 
tionary reasoning. They recognize that 
any more efficient machine or system 
can, and does, result in a net saving. 


Suggestion: If you would like to create 

some ‘2 and 14 people” in your com- 

pany, investigate Traveletter®. 

Here’s what The Traveletter System does: 

1. Eliminates preparation and mailing of expense 
checks. 

. Streamlines expense report procedure. 

. Simplifies banking procedures. 

. Substantiates travelers’ reports for |.R.S. 
purposes. 


wn 


Traveletter 


The Modern System for handling 
Sales Expenses . . . Since 1894 


GREENWICH 4, CONNECTICUT 
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spend funds must therefore be 
based upon more than a composite 
of divisional requirements as they 
reflect specific growths. It is for that 
reason, for example, that at A. O. 
Smith top management's influence 
on the nature of research and devel- 
opment is now stronger than it may 
have been in the past. 

What do we hope to accomplish 
with our long range plans? These 
are a few of the objectives: 

1. The company has determined 
a minimum acceptable percentage 
figure as a return on investment. 
Our plans are designed to help us 
realize this figure. 

2. Our planning is aimed to de- 
termine the proper balance of our 
four operating divisions. 

3. Our planning is designed to 
help us discover additional growth 
industries and areas in the economy 
where our company can best func- 
tion and make contributions. 

4, Our planning is designed to 
help us arrive at a working balance 
with the divisions so that divisional 
requirements for men, machines 
and capital are in line with corpor- 
ate objectives. 

If our plans are correct, the A.O. 
Smith Corp. can reach its goals far 
down the road. As we do so, we 
know we will find still other distant 
goals for which plans can be made. 
In essence, this approach to long 
range planning reflects our recogni- 
tion of the changing needs of a cor- 
poration in an ever-changing econ- 
omy. @ 
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"A modern building calls for 
ID FAS modern methods. In planning our 

new headquarters, we turned to 

MANAGEMENT METHODS for ideas on 


how to manage a business 
better." 


LESLIE P. HEMRY 


Senior Vice President, Operations 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 
Wakefield, Mass. 
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Do Your Storage 
Files “Stack Up” To 


STAXONSTEEL 


TRANSFER FILES? 


You too can save money, valuable floor space 
and increase record storage efficiency with a 
STAXONSTEEL installation. This unique file 
builds its own steel framework as you stack 
them to any height, side by side, conserving 
all space. Sturdy fibre-board files with steel 
framework, modern metal drawer pulls, at- 
tractive Bankers Gray fade-proof finish—your 
best solution to record stor- 

age problems. In five stock 

sizes: Legal Letter, 
Check, Tab Card and 
Freight Bill. 


2 for $10.70 
LETTER size 
PREPAID 

Slightly Higher in the West 
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Tis a wise man who 


keeps his INVENTORY 


under CONTROL 


Knowing what you have, where it is and when 
you need more will give faster, more dependable 
results—and real savings of work, time and money. 


Correctly planned inventory records do much more 


than show “stock on hand’’— they list 


sources, vendors, maximum and minimum quantities, 


time required for delivery and dozens 


of other important facts that really CONTROL inventory. 





to your specifications. 


Acme has created and installed hundreds : 
of different Inventory Control Systems. Per- i: CRESS 
haps one would suit your requirements. If 
not, your Acme man will design a record 
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How to price 
(Continued from page 40) 


will be spent? Should advertising 
expenses be budgeted for the entire 
year, and thus be considered a hor- 
izontal cost or should they be vari- 
able and rise or fall with sales vol- 
ume? 

What is the labor situation? Is a 
union contract up for renewal? 
What will that do to production 
costs? 

What is the sales picture? If we 
increase volume, can we sell the ad- 
ditional units? At present prices? 

Ultimately one man has to deter- 
mine the selling price—whether he 
is the company president, the mar- 
keting executive, the sales mana- 
ger, treasurer, or another member 
of the management team. But the 
facts on which he must base his de- 
cision have to come from many seg- 
ments of the operation. 

Under any business conditions, 
sound pricing policies are the key 
to optimum profits. Yet many com- 
panies are content to play “follow 
the leader,” letting their competi- 
tor’s pricing action be the decisive 
factor in their own policies. 

Although in boom times this 
method obviously can yield profits 
—the post-World War II business 
history is proof of that—it does not 
yield the greatest profits possible. 

And, during periods of recession 
or depression, sound pricing policies 
are essential. For it is then that they 
can spell the difference between 
business success or business failure. 
The companies that not only weath- 
er adverse business conditions, but 
grow and prosper, are the com- 
panies whose pricing policies are 
based on facts used decisively and 
with understanding. & 
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By Using the Weber Touch-Stencil System 


All Shipping Cartons at Gillette | 
are Addressed by One Man! 


Great savings result. Savings in manpower vitally needed in y en 

more productive positions. Savings in time, particularly dur- Stencils and invoice forms prepared 
; , ‘5 % , together on automatic tab equipment, 
ing peak shipping periods, enabling customers throughout 
the United States to receive faster and more efficient service. 


Savings in costly addressing errors. 


At Gillette Safety Razor Company, a Weber label-size NEW 16-PAGE 
stencil is pre-tabbed over the addressee section on Gil- wae 
lette’s customer invoice forms. The invoices, with sten- Just pos coupon. 


cils attached, are then fed through the tabulating ma- 
chine which cuts the stencil and addresses the invoice 


in one operation. The Tab-On stencil and invoice are MARKING SYSTEMS / 

















then sent to the Shipping Department, where the sten- Pte | Web = 
° ° ° ° , r hed 
cil is quickly attached to a sturdy Web-O-Print hand- Adnnsias Satine Go. Ine, KB 
printer — ready to address an indefinite number of Mount Prospect, Illinois / 2 
cartons just by touching them. Creators of Systems and Equipment “ 
No order is completed until it’s been shipped, and for Addressing and Marking Es es 
° ° ° ee ie = 
nothing gets shipped until it’s been addressed. What- — ow EA Le — os ee ote 
ever paperwork method or material handling procedure WEBER MARKING SYSTEMS l 
you now use, a Weber System can be tailored to your 1 Dept. 19-K ae | 
F l Mount Prospect, Illinois | 
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What they learned 


(Continued from page 44) 


this special effort to broaden our 
business base. The contest is defi- 
nitely producing results. 

Q. What other actions have you 
taken as a result of the recession? 
A. We have set up a product cost 
evaluation program. The recession 
gave us a startling revelation—that 
we have long been carrying a great 
variety of items that we thought 
were profitable but which we now 
have found are not. Some are only 
marginal and some are actually loss 
items, in view of warehouse space, 
sales time, purchasing, advertising 
and so on. 

Q. Is your thought to eliminate the 
marginal and loss items? 


A. If we can do so without sacrific- 
ing service to our customers. A 
drugstore carries newspapers to at- 
tract customers to buy shaving 
cream and razor blades. We don't 
want to eliminate the service items 
that help us attract and satisfy our 
customers. On the other hand, if we 
can circumvent certain items which 
have little or no profit or service 
value, we can free up capital to ex- 
pand in certain lines which are more 
profitable. 


Q. How are you handling this prod- 
uct analysis program? 

A. It is being steered for us by a 
consultant, a former professor of 
marketing at Marquette University. 
He is establishing the pattern for 
the program and showing us how to 
handle the methods and procedures 
involved in the analysis so that we 
can later continue the program on 
our own. 


Q. Mr. Jorden, what is a_ sales 
manager's biggest job? 


A. Certainly one of the biggest is 
to properly evaluate your people. 
That’s a tough job. You can't evalu- 
ate a man strictly on the basis of his 
sales record. Fortunately, I am able 
to travel quite a bit with our men. 
Being right there with a man on the 
job is the best way to evaluate his 
performance. Another way is to find 
out what his customers think of him. 
You can detect a certain camarad- 
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“We added technical specialists, combined departments, 


erie between the salesman and pur- 
chaser when the salesman is doing 
a good job. 


Q. If this camaraderie does not ex- 
ist, then is something wrong? 


A. You have to do a little exploring 
behind the scenes to find out. Per- 
haps the salesman has some small 
fault that irritates the customer. I 
can give you an example. One of our 
men had been unsuccessful in sell- 
ing a certain account — an account 
that had a very good potential. I 
called on this customer with the 
salesman. In the middle of a very 
satisfactory interview, our salesman 
injected the question, “How’s busi- 
ness?” This immediately set up a 
negative attitude on the part of the 
customer who replied, “Terrible!” 
At that, our salesman laughed and 


said, “Well, that isn’t any particular 
hardship on me, but it certainly 
must be tough on my competitor 
who is getting your business.” At 
that point, of course, rockets went 
off. Later, I asked our salesman how 
many times he had mentioned his 
competitor to the customer. The 
salesman’s reply was that he had 
done so quite often, since he knew 
that the customer and the compet- 
ing salesman were good friends. 

Well, obviously, that customer 
hated to see our salesman come in. 
And our salesman wasn't doing him- 
self any good with his constant 
references to his competitor. The 
point is that the salesman was mak- 
ing a mistake that only a third party 
could point out to him. In one sense, 
a sales manager should serve as a 
counselor to his men. 


V. C. MceQuiddy, Jr. 

Sales Manager, Textile Division 
United States Rubber Co. 

New York City 


RECESSION LESSON: “Our biggest move was to upgrade 
our entire product line. We added features that did not exist 


before.” 


Q. Mr. McQuiddy, as sales man- 
ager of textile products, selling 
items to the textile industry, what 
lesson have you learned from the 
1958 recession? 


A. One thing we learned is the value 
of service to the customer as a 
means of maintaining or strengthen- 


ing our share of the market. In our 
case, I'm not talking about service 
in terms of fast delivery, because we 
have previously had that. I am refer- 
ring to technical service to the cus- 
tomer. In the various commodity 
departments within our Textile 
Division (asbestos textiles, indus- 
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re-assigned men for bigger business potential.” 


trial fabrics, upholstery, yarn, etc. ) 
we realigned our sales forces to in- 
clude technical men who can advise 
our customers on proper usage of 
our materials in their own preducts. 
This kind of service helps the cus- 
tomer to keep his costs down or to 
upgrade his end products—increase 
their sales appeal. We are ina highly 
competitive field where price is im- 
portant, but we have found that 
technical service is a more important 
tool than simply having the cheapest 
price. 


Q. What other steps did you take 
to bolster sales during the recession- 
ary period? 


A. Our biggest move was to up- 
grade our entire product line. We 
invested heavily in research to find 
new applications for our products 
and to develop new products. We 
shifted to a higher bracket—raised 
the quality of our merchandise so 
that it included features that did not 
exist before. Our improved mer- 
chandise costs more, of course, but 
we have found that better quality 
combined with technical service to 
the customer, helping him to make 
best use of our material, has been 
successful. 


Q. You mention re-aligning your 
sales force to include technical spe- 
cialists. Were any other sales organi- 
zational changes made? 


A. Yes, we re-assigned men to place 
them where the greatest volume of 
potential business lies. And in many 
cases, we bridged our separated 
sales forces together in order to get 
the most from our manpower. For 
example, we considered the fact 
that a man in one of our commodity 
sections might be in Buffalo today, 
and a man from another section 
might be there tomorrow, calling on 
an entirely different trade. By com- 
bining the two departments into one 
and training the salesmen to sell 
all products, we found that we 
could get about twice the coverage 
out of our men. Although this means 
that our men are selling a broader 
range of our products to different 
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types of industries, bear in mind 
that the salesmen are backed up by 
technical specialists who can be 
called on to help solve a customer’s 
problems. 

So, in summary, we added tech- 
nical specialists to the sales force, 
combined commodity departments 
and trained salesmen to sell a 
broader range of products, re-as- 
signed men to cover the greatest 
volume of potential business, and 
made it possible for our salesmen to 
reach their customers and prospects 
more frequently, since travel time 
was reduced. 


Q. Mr. McQuiddy, what do you 
think is the best way to motivate a 
salesman to sell? 


A. You motivate a salesman through 
personal contact with him—by tak- 
ing a personal interest in the man, 
his family, and their well-being. It 
is also important to give the man a 
job that is clearly defined so he 
knows exactly what is expected of 
him and how he is doing. We give 
our men the security of a flat salary, 
and also an incentive plan. 


Q. Is this bonus the equivalent of 
a commission plan? 


A. It is based on performance, but 
it is paid in a lump sum at the end 
of the year, rather than on a monthly 
basis or as a commission for indi- 
vidual sales. 


Q. What is the advantage of that? 
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ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS 
ARE HERE 


Learn to apply them 


Electronic Computers require new 
systems and procedures. 

Electronic Computers require a new 
look at established practices. 
Electronic Computers require trained 
personnel at all levels. 

Electronic Computer programming and 
applications can be studied on the job 
or at home with a 

HOME STUDY COURSE 

designed for 

inexperienced people, developed by 
Business Computer Experts. 


A practical Workshop Approach. 
—_ 


Write for Free Brochures: 
BUSINESS ELECTRONICS 
INC. 


Educational Div. 


420 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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HOW TO GET A 


BARGAIN 


WHEN YOU NEED ALL-PURPOSE CHAIRS 





Buy this comfortable Sturgis chair with on 


1 fiber glass upper unit 


piece moldet 


shaped seat, flexible back re 

ception rooms, meeting roon 

ias. Six colors with black enamel o 
wall-saver legs. Priced from $19.9° 
Matching armchair. The Sturgis 
Chair Company, Sturgis, Michigan 
inquiries to the company’s General Sa 
Offices, 154 E. Erie Street, Chicage 
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PRACTICAL 
SOLUTIONS 


TO MANAGEMENT PROBLEMS 


Find them in— 


THE DECISION-MAKERS 


by Richard R. Conarroe, Editor 
of Management Methods Magazine 


Sixteen idea-packed chapters reveal the 
professional manager with his sleeves 
rolled up, making the kind of imaginative 
decisions that bring a company out on top. 


You'll want to read THE DECISION- 
MAKERS for pleasure and profit 


Because— 


It gives you some of the country’s most dra- 
matic case histories of modern managers in 
action. 


Follow these top flight executives as they 
show you by their own example 


HOW TO-create tomorrow’s sales now... 
predict and reach distant growth goals... 
build a management staff...handle public 
and private finance... win cooperation from 
your union... get a new plant with no capital 
outlay ... work harder without ulcers 


and scores of other real problems with 
solid, imaginative solutions. 


THE DECISION-MAKERS is expanded 
from the now famous series in Management 
Methods Magazine, “Profile of a New Kind 
of Manager.” Together with narrative case 
studies, it contains how-to interviews with men 
like Lawrence Appley of the American Man- 
agement Association. 


This big 812” x 11” book is fully illustrated 
and beautifully bound in two editions: 


Standard*—blue Fabrikoid, 


silver stamped $10 
Deluxe—genuine pigskin, your name 
stamped in gold $15 


* 10-day free trial basis. Quantity discounts. 
An appropriate gift for business associates, 
management team, college library. 


ORDER YOUR PERSONAL COPY NOW! 


Bureau of Business Practice, 513 Garfield Ave. 
New London, Conn. 

Please send me on 10-day free trial ........ 
copies of Sandard adition of THE DECI- 


SION-MAKERS. 


Name. 





Company. 
Address. 
City Zone——State 
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| A. The advantage is that the sales- 


man can live easily and well on his 
base salary and save his incentive 
pay. If the incentives were paid on 
a month-to-month basis, there prob- 
ably wouldn’t be much left at the 
end of the year. Under our plan, I 
would say that all of our men are 
able to save or invest most of their 
incentive income. We believe this 
has a positive effect on a salesman. 
Q. Mr. McQuiddy, how does a sales 


manager such as yourself go about 
evaluating his own performance? 


A. I evaluate my performance on 
the basis of how I get along with my 
men. I try to figure out what they 


think ot me, whether their respect 
for me is going up or down. I evalu- 
ate my performance on the basis of 
what help I have been able to give 
to the salesman. This is reflected in 
their own sales records. 


Q. What do you consider to be your 
most important job as a sales man- 
ager? 

A. My chief job is to provide leader- 
ship, direction and motivation for 
the salesmen. I feel that if I can 
maintain their enthusiasm and keep 
them working effectively, the prob- 
lem of costs and all the other things 
that go into my job will tend to take 
care of themselves. 


Dick F. Sable 

General Sales Manager 

Darling Valve & Manufacturing Co. 
Dallas, Tex. 


RECESSION LESSON: “We moved sales managers into 
selling capacities and turned the office work over to secretaries 


and clerks.” 


Q. Mr. Sable, what selling actions 
did your company take to counter- 
act the 1958 recessionary period? 


A. One thing we did was to move 
more heavily into foreign markets. 
That step has helped us pull through 
the recession without too much drop 
in business. 


Q. Had you been in the foreign 
market before? 


A. Yes, but the recession stimulated 
us to probe and develop that end of 
our business. Up to that time, I had 
been handling foreign sales myself, 
pretty much as a left-handed opera- 
tion. When we realized the value of 
developing foreign sales, we added 
an extra man to the sales organiza- 
tion to develop foreign business, 
specifically in South America. 


Q. Did you beef up your sales or- 
ganization in any other way? 


A. Yes, we did, but not by adding 
people. We did it by moving our 
regional managers into actual sell- 
ing capacities. We saw the need for 
more sales power in the field, so our 
managers began selling more than 
they had ever done before. We 
found that with their titles and their 
authority to make decisions on the 
spot, they could do a tremendous 
job working directly with customers. 

We have three regional managers. 
By moving them directly into sales 
work, we actually got three more- 
salesmen without expanding our 
sales force. In addition, I kept my- 
self free to work in the field, mostly 
with our big customers. 
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Q. With the sales managers moved 
into actual selling slots, what hap- 
pened to the management phases 
of the sales effort? 

A. A sales manager can mire him- 
self down as much as he wants to or 
as little as he wants to and still carry 
on his job. At least that has been my 
experience in our company. We 
found that we could pull out and 
work in the field without neglecting 
our really important management 
duties. Actually, I feel a sales man- 
ager does a better job—a more im- 
portant job—if he is out in the field 
working with his men instead of 
miring himself down in his office 
doing work that secretaries and 
clerks can do just as well or better. 
Q. What other lessons did you learn 
from the recession? 

A. The recession brought into sharp 
focus for us the fact that our com- 
pensation program should be rede- 
signed to include consideration for 
the feast and famine situation in 
some territories. 

Sometimes we need our strongest 
men in our weakest territories. We 
have been working hard to develop 
a compensation plan that will com- 
pensate men for their work even 
though their work may not be re- 
flected in actual purchase orders, 
through no fault of their own. 


Q. Would you explain that a little 
further? 

A. In our company, a big order sold 
in one territory directly affects the 
salesmen in other territories. Sup- 
pose we accept a $1 million order in 
Territory A. This might mean that 
we have to turn down a $200,000 
piece of business that the salesman 
in Territory B is able to book — 
simply because our production 
capacity is filled for the moment. 
Should Salesman B be penalized for 
this? Obviously not. Our new com- 
pensation plan will be designed so 
that everyone will benefit when a 
big order is sold. As I said before, 
we hope to eliminate feast and fam- 
ine conditions for our salesmen even 
though their individual sales records 
show a peak and valley picture. 

As a result we will be able to 
justify keeping good men in the 
weaker territories where they are 
needed. 


Q. Because of the nature of your 
business, you apparently cannot 
evaluate a salesman simply on the 
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basis of his sales record. How do 
you evaluate salesmen? 


A. I think any astute sales executive 
can tell whether a man is doing a 
good job by simply making two or 
three calls with the fellow. At least 
that is a big part of the answer. The 
other part comes from your cus- 
tomers. If you get close to your cus- 
tomers, they will give you clues as 
to whether the salesman is doing a 
good job. They will let you know 
about any mistake he may be mak- 
ing. You can then get together with 
the man, counsel him on his errors, 
and help him overcome them. 


Q. What method do you use to 
select good salesmen in the first 
place? 


A. Although we need technically 
trained salesmen, we find that it is 
better to start with a qualified sales- 
man and give him the technical 
know-how, rather than to hire engi- 
neers and try to make them into 
salesmen. 

We get leads from many sources, 
including leads from our own peo- 
ple. We also use employment agen- 
cies. When I interview a man it may 
take anywhere from two to five 
hours. I usually give him an examin- 
ation—an examination that I worked 
up dealing with the nomenclature 
of our business. It tells me how 
much he knows about our field. 


Q. Mr. Sable, what is the biggest 
single problem that you must con- 
tend with in your job? 


indexing by WABASH 





LEFT: Files in metal cabinets and cardboard boxes. No more 


room. BELOW: Shelf Filing increases capacity 71% in the 
same space. Increases efficiency, adds neatness. 





Shelf file 





indexing systems 








make record keeping fast and accurate 


When space is at a premium and you want to find records quickly, Shelf 
Filing by Wabash is the answer. You not only can get much more filing 
space in the same floor area, but neatness can be considerably improved. 
And fewer clerks need far less time to locate, withdraw and refile records. 


Shelf File Indexing by Wabash is saving companies thousands of dollars 
yearly. It will pay you to get complete details. See your Wabash or Art 


Metal dealer or write us today. 


Ask for valuable file analysis 
Your Wabash man can provide a detailed indexing analysis to- 
gether with a complete proposal. You can see just how much you 


could save. Call him soon! 


WABASH FILING SUPPLIES, INC. 
382 South Wabash Street * Wabash, Indiana 
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Helps you SCHEDULE 


MEN AND MACHINES 





Newest visual control 
keeps schedules current 


Schedule machines, IBM equipment, jobs, orders, 
deadlines, etc. by writing directly on Mylar sleeve. 
One Rol-a-chart keeps track of 80 items for 84 
hours, 12 weeks, or 12 months. Nothing can be over- 
looked as each deadline moves up to the present. 


No matter what controls you now use or contemplate 


SEND FOR FREE LITERATURE 


with actual size trial chart area. 


Rob -a-chad..2475° 


Conley, Baltzer & Steward 
494 Jefferson St., San Francisco 9 
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feel fit 

as a fiddle 
at 

five 


in the working comfort of 
Fine kent chairs by G/W 


No-sag springs and deep foam rubber 
cushioning give you sure, fatigue-free sup- 
port all day long. Handsome, scientifically 
designed Fine-Rest aluminum swivel chairs 
will give you a lifetime of deep satisfac- 
tion and dependable service. See your 
G/W dealer today, or write Dept. F-11. 


ae S SRe e. 





The Globe-Wernicke Co.* Cincinnati 12, O. 
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A. The biggest single problem that 
I have as a sales manager is to keep 
my men from becoming complacent 
or failing to advance as the industry 
moves forward. That is one of the 
great failings of all salesmen, in- 
cluding myself—that you get to the 
point where you think you can rest 
on your record and stop pushing. 


That is why I feel that our compen- 
sation program is so vital. It must 
offer the right stimulus for our men 
but without paying them in such a 
way that they fail to charge their 
brains. 

There is no doubt that motivating 
salesmen is the sales manager’s big- 
gest job. 


Thomas R. Fuller 
General Sales Manager 
Thomas Industries, Inc. 


Louisville, Ky. 


RECESSION LESSON: “A company that let’s costs go out 
of line in good times has a tendency to panic in bad times.” 


Q. Mr. Fuller, as general sales man- 
ager of your company, what lesson 
have you learned from the 1958 
recession? 

A. The slow-down hammered home 
the value of planning — planned 
product development, planned pro- 
motions, planned cost control, even 
planned optimism. 

Take product development, for 
example. If you don’t have a con- 
tinuing program during good times, 
you are very likely to fall far behind 
in the bad times. 

Take cost control as another ex- 
ample. The recession showed the 
absolute necessity of continuous, 
planned sales cost control. A com- 
pany that lets costs go out of line in 
good times has a tendency to panic 
in bad times, and start slashing at 
costs in a dangerous way. The tend- 
ency is to make expedient decisions 
that are not sound from a long range 
point of view. When business falls 
off, non-essential sales costs should 
be cut in a planned way — not 
slashed. 

Q. But when everyone else seems 
to be slashing costs, isn’t there 
a temptation to tell yourself that 


you ought to be doing the same? 


A. The temptation is there and that 
is why you have to maintain an atti- 
tude of optimism — planned opti- 
mism and faith in your markets. I 
say a company management owes 
that to its customers. If you just 
stand there wringing your hands, 
complaining that things are falling 
apart and wondering what to do, 
you aren't doing yourself or your 
customers any good. If you look for 
ways to stimulate business up and 
down the line you help yourself and 
you carry your customers right 
along with you. They respect you 
for it. 


Q. Despite what you say about con- 
tinuous sales cost control, don’t you 
think a recession period offers a spe- 
cial opportunity to squeeze out non- 
essential costs? 


A. Yes, a business slow-down makes 
better people out of a lot of us. The 
climate for policing costs is certainly 
much better —and that holds for 
manufacturing and other areas as 
well as sales. In a period of business 
slow-down it is much easier to moti- 
vate people up and down the line 
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to cooperate with management in 
the job of squeezing out waste. 
When the bad period is over, then 
it is management’s job to prevent 
unnecessary costs from snowballing 
again. 

Q. Mr. Fuller, what do you feel is 
the biggest problem a sales man- 
ager faces? 

A. To motivate his men to achieve 
a predetermined goal. That means 
both selling the expected volume 
and staying within the sales cost 
budget. In our company, as in most 
other well-managed businesses, 
everything hinges on the salesman 
achieving his sales goal. Profits de- 


pend on it, production scheduling | 
depends on it, and most other bud- | 

} 
gets depend on it. So motivating the | 


salesman is the sales manager’s big- 
gest job. 


Q. How do you motivate salesmen? | 


A. First, by establishing planned ob- | 


jectives. Second, by your remuner- 
ation program—in the shape of 
money, prizes, awards for a job 
well done. 

Q. You mention prizes. Does your 
company use sales contests? 

A. Yes, as part of our planned pro- 
motions. These may occur two or 
three times a year. Each promotion 
and each contest is zeroed in on a 
specific objective—volume-wise. We 
don't use these things just as a gen- 
eral stimulant, to pep people up. 
Our special promotions, including 
the contests, are usually planned six 
months or a year in advance. The 
company president takes a direct 
interest in this planning. 

Q. You mention these positive stim- 
ulants for a salesman. What about 
negative stimulants? For example, 
can you frighten a salesman into 
selling? 

A. I suppose that is possible, but it 
would be a very bad thing. It would 
be in discord with any positive sales 
program. I come back to my point 
about planned optimism. If you take 
the point of view that business is 
growing, it would be a mistake to 
throw in a negative factor of any 
kind—particularly a negative meth- 
od of motivating salesmen. If you 
have the right men, you don't have 
to worry about frightening them 
into selling. 

Q. How does your company select 
the right men for sales posts? 

A. In addition to the usual methods 
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Relaxing Massage in the 





President’s 


Chair 








Quality rotary : 
motor creates ‘ 
gentle massage 


. 
Finger-tip control 
turns on and selects 
degree of massage 





HARTER 65-VP...Ideal gift for the top executive 


Tensions . . decisions . . deadlines got you all tied up in knots? Just lean back in a 
Harter 65 Executive Chair, select the Swedish massage action you prefer and relax. 
Cool, extra-deep, molded foam rubber cushions in seat back and arms transmit 
massage, gently relieving tensions all over. In a few minutes return to your work 


refreshed and alert. The bigger your job, the more you'll appreciate this chair, 


With the massage turned off, you have the aristocrat of all executive posture chairs. 
Five precise controls fit the 65 to you. In the lithe new base, in upholsteries, in 
metal finishes, nothing has been spared to make the Harter 65 the finest. 


Write for literature—we'll send name of your nearest Harter dealer. 


HARTER CORPORATION, 1106 PRAIRIE, STURGIS, MICHIGAN 





POSTURE 
CHAIRS 


+ HARTER 
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“DATA-SKED 


A NEW METHOD of schedul- 
ing or controlling TIME and 


COSTS! 
For Systems with or without : 
AUTOMATION. ft 
UTILIZES uniform low cost s 
80 or 90 column tabulating ca 
card documents — blank or v 
prepunched. - 
o 


A new use of card docu- 
ments while in suspense — 
no need to create duplicate or 
other transcribed cards. 


ELIMINATES non-integrated tickets, pegs, forms or any other extra 


devices. 


Flexibility of design permits custom construction to your individual 


requirements. 


qk Pa oe * 


Available with or without Consulting Services. 
For Further Details write to Data-Sked Division: 
C. H. STORRS & ASSOCIATES 


Progress Building - 


Management Engineers 


11101 Frankstown Road - Pittsburgh 35, Pa. 
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The Copease dare: Kh 


COMPARE! 


COPEASE OFFICE COPIERS PRODUCE PERFECT COPIES AT LOWEST COST! 
e 95% OF ALL COPYING IS DONE AT ONE DIAL SETTING! 


e COPEASE COPIES EVERYTHING FROM ANY ORIGINAL! 
e COPEASE MAKES TWO COPIES FROM EACH NEGATIVE! 


ASK US TO PROVE THESE STATEMENTS WITH A FREE DEMONSTRATION. 


r COPEASE CORPORATION 425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. Box MA-11 


DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL 
CITIES. REGIONAL OFFICES: 


New York, 425 Park Ave. 
PLaza 3-6692 


Chicago, 228 N. LaSalle St. 
STate 2-1383 


Los Angeles, 3671 W. Sixth 
St., DUnkirk 5-2881 


ee eae eee 





Gentlemen: | would like to have a 3-day FREE TRIAL of 
Copease in my office—without obligation Pe 


Please send me a FREE copy of “THE TRUTH ABOUT 
OFFICE COPYING MACHINES” C] 








Se Ce ee Tisai: apeadannetadicentiuianaatod = 
Address 
City Zone State 
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of interviewing and checking refer- 
ences, we use a self-administered 
test for sales applicants. Now, many 
people say that tests are not a good 
method of selecting salesmen. Our 
experience is that the test we use is 
helpful as part of the selection proc- 
ess—particularly since we have used 
the same test for 10 years and have 
plotted the success of our experi- 
ence with it. 

Q. Don't you think an intelligent 
sales applicant can figure out the 
favorable and expedient answers to 
a test? 

A. No. A man would have to be 
extremely skilled to beat the tests 
we use. In fact, before we give a 
man a test, we tell him that, for his 
own good as well as the company’s, 
it would be a mistake for him to try 
to second-guess the test. The results 
show whether he has been honest 
with himself and us. 


Q. What do you feel is the most 
common reason why some men fail 
as salesmen even after it has been 
determined they possess the neces- 
sary attributes for selling? 


A. A chief factor is whether the fel- 
low is dedicated to sales. He may 
just drift into selling because he pos- 
sesses the natural attributes. But it 
is unlikely that he will do an out- 
standing job unless he is dedicated 
to selling. That’s why some unlikely 
prospects turn out to be the best 
salesmen. They make up for their 
lack of natural ability because they 
are dedicated to sales—they are 
good competitors and their chief ob- 
jective is to be the best salesman in 
the company. 


Q. Is there some way to test a man 
for this dedication to selling? 


A. No, you have to pull it out of the 
application form, out of the profes- 
sional evaluation of his test, out of 
the interview with his wife—out of 
the whole selection process. 


Q. Can anyone be a good salesman 
if he possesses this dedication to 
selling? 

A. No, selling is an art requiring 
talents that many people do not 
possess. Personality, perseverance, 
drive, imagination. Dedication to 
selling can make up for some short- 
comings in selling talent, but both 
the inner feeling toward the job and 
the talent to do the job are neces- 
sary. & 
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At U. S. Air Force bases of operation, Kleinschmidt page printers 
and reperforator teletypewriters receive and transmit printed 
messages at speeds up to 100 words per minute. 


Instant and precise communications between Air Force 
hases is a prime requisite in this era of supersonic speeds. 
To meet this essential need, Kleinschmidt teletypewriters and 
related equipment, developed in cooperation with the U. S. 
Army Signal Corps, provide fast transmission and receipt 
of printed communications. There is no time-lag for inter- 
pretation, no chance of misunderstanding, since both sender 
and recipient have identical printed originals... instantly. 


Research and development of equipment for transmitting 
and receiving printed communications has been a continu- 
ing project at Kleinschmidt for almost 60 years. This un- 
paralleled store of experience, now joined with that of 
Smith-Corona Inc, holds promise of immeasurable new 
advances in electronic communications. 





Model 150 Page Teleprinter 
Transmits and receives tele- 
printed messages at pre-set 
speeds of 60, 66, 75 or 100 
words per minute. Uses roll 
or fanfold paper. “Semi-rev’’ 
operation, whereby shafts ro- 
tate only a half-revolution, re- 
duces maintenance, prolongs 
life of unit. 


Model 120 Typing Reperfor- 
ator—Tape Transmitter 

This versatile unit receives 
and transmits messages in 
perforated tape form and per- 
mits reproduction, editing and 
preparation of tape, as well as 
manual keyboard transmission. 


KLEINSCHMIDT 


DIVISION OF SMITH-CORONA MARCHANT INC., DEERFIELD, ILL. 
Pioneer in teleprinted communications systems and equipment since 1911 
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Colitho Direct Image Plates 


for OFFSET DUPLICATING 





pH-Controlled for Faster, Finer Copies 


pH-control coating is an exclusive, 
precision process that insures a con- 
stant chemical balance in the coating 
of Colitho offset paper plates ...a 
chemical balance that permits excep- 
tionally broad duplicating tolerances. 
From preparation to duplication, 
pH-control coated Colitho plates are 
easiest of all to handle. Make-ready 
is speeded up and down-time is 
slashed. Best of all, with Colitho you 
get matchless uniformity thru the 
entire run—copy after copy. 

Colitho direct image paper plates 
can be preprinted with reproducing or 


nonreproducing inks, by offset or letter- 
press. They’re stocked indicia printed 
in all standard sizes and punchings. 

For faster, finer copies team your 
duplicator with pH-control coated 
Colitho plates . . . and insure their 
superior performance with matched 
Colitho duplicating supplies—they 
make every offset duplicator a better 
duplicator. For further information 
write: Columbia Ribbon & Carbon 
Mfg. Co., Ine., 827 Herb Hill Road, 
Glen Cove, New York, Columbia 
Ribbon and Carbon Pacific, Inc., 
Duarte, California. 


COLITHO PLATES FOR XEROGRAPHY 


pH-control coated Colitho plates 
are available in a vapor-barrier 
pack for xerographic use. 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 
PLATES AND SUPPLIES 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Patent Off. 







DIRECT IMAGE 


OFFSET DUPLICATING 


PAPER PLATES 










Cate Breinian 
Cotumbre Ribbon & Carbon Mite Co. Inc 
oun com, mF 
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School Support 
(Continued from page 46) 


program, which is slated to get un- 
derway in the summer of °59, if it 
can be financed, will offer 25 gifted 
students a concentrated seven- 
week dose of “Satellite Observa- 
tions.” 

Personnel from the California In- 
stitute of Technology will plan and 
guide morning classroom instruc- 
tion on radio, optics, trajectory cal- 
culations, ete. Hughes will supply 
guidance and equipment for an aft- 
ernoon program in which the morn- 
ing’s formal instruction will be ap- 
plied to planet and satellite obser- 
vation. 

Estimated cost of the program is 
$25,000. California’s Helms Foun- 
dation has pledged half, and match- 
ing funds have been sought. from 
the National Science Foundation. 
As of this writing, however, the 
NSF has not decided whether to 
support the program, since to make 
a grant to a secondary school would 
depart from established policy and 
seta precedent. 

Why is Hughes putting so much 
effort into programs for education? 

Answer: Long-term self-interest. 

Naturally, Hughes wouldn't 
mind turning up a genius who'd 
make the company $1 million, but 
the firm is more than willing to set- 
tle for manpower capable of carry- 
ing forward already-initiated proj- 
ects. 

Says Joseph Cryden of the ad- 
vanced studies staff: “When we 
realized that technical education 
was falling behind industry’s needs, 
we also recognized that this would 
react adversely on us. So were try- 
ing to do something about it.” 

Adds Dr. Spurr: “A very effec- 
tive intangible force is the fact that 
a lot of us have been teachers and 
get enormous satisfaction out of 
contacts with educators and educa- 
tional problems.” 

Sums up Van Atta: “At Hughes 
we have the really precious 
commodities—technical personnel, 
scientific know-how and facilities. 
We think we have an obligation to 
share them. 

“We are convinced that most 
technically oriented companies will 
see the need of participating in 
such programs. What each does 
will be for the good of all.” & 
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new KEY-municator 


UDSPEAKING INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


belongs on your desk 


This new concept in loudspeaking intercommunication 


obsoletes all others. . 
touch” because of— 


. brings you the true “executive 


1. Style: low, sweeping lines, graceful contours—plus 
compactness: 12” wide, 10” deep, 414” high. Complete- 
ly in tune with modern furnishings. 

2. Performance: advanced electronic circuitry and the 
latest telephone-type relays and switches assure long, 
trouble-free service and completely natural realism of 
voice. 

3. Simple operation: ‘“Touch-a-matic” grouped controls 
are finger-contoured, pressure-sensitive. There’s dual 
control of outgoing-incoming volume; readily change- 
able station designations. 


4. Greater privacy: all master stations “lock out” listen- 
ing in from other stations. Telephone handset can be 
added for still greater privacy. 
5. Quiet operation: new “Silent Standby” completely 
eliminates unwanted background noise. 
6. Easy expansion: new expander units build like blocks 
with master stations, yet require no additional desk 
area. 

Get the complete story by writing today for our 
KEY-municator booklet. 


“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson”’ 


STROMBERG- CARLSON 


DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS 
1403 N. GOODMAN STREET * ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 


CORPORATION 
Electronic and communication products for home, in- oy ry 
dustry and defense . . . including High Fidelity Consoles; 
School, Sound, Intercom and Public Address systems. 
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ALA. Birmingham—Office Outfitters 

Zac Smith Stationery Co 
Dothan—Hudson Office Supply Co 
Mobile—Waller Brothers, inc. 

ARIZ. Phoenix—-PBSW Sup. & Equip 
Tucson—Howard & Stofft 

ARK. Little Rock——Parkin Prtg. & Stat 
Paragould—tTrice Brothers, Inc 

— — Office Furn 

up 
Bakersfield—Valiey Office Supply 
Fresno—Healey & Popovich 
Glendale—Hopper's Office Furniture 
Hollywood—Hollywood Off. App. & 

Furn. 

Los Angeles—Pacific Desk 
Sacramento—Capital Office Equip 
San Bernardine—Stockwell & Binney 
San Diego—Austin Safe & Desk Co 
San Francisco—Beier & Gunderson 
San Jose—Kennedy Bus. Mach. 
Santa Barbara—Ebersole Off. Mach 

COLO. Denver—W. H. Kistier Stat. 

CONN. Hartford—Barney's of Hartford 
New Waven—Joseph F. Yates, Inc 

DELA. Wilmington—Matthews Bros 

FLA. Bradenton—Bradenton Off. Equip 
Fort Lauderdale—Dean's 

Thompson Office Equip. Co 
Jacksonville—Office Equip. & Sup. 
Miami—Blank, inc. 

Orlando—George Stuart, inc 
Pensacola—Pensacola Office Equip 
Pompano Beach—Raymond H. Koh! 
Sarasota—Williams Co. 
Tallahassee—Commercial Off. Sup 
West Palm Beach—Tucker & Johnson 

GA. Atlanta—Bail-Stalker 

Office Supply Company 
Savannah-—Kennickell Prtg. Co 
Thomasville—The Book Store 

IDAHO Boise—Syms-York Co 

{LL. Chicago—Horder's, inc. 

Andersen, Riley & Sava 

Marshall Field & Co. 

Mead & Wheeler Co. 

Monroe Furniture Co. 
Decatur—Haines & Essick Co 
Edwardsville—E. J. Shepherd 
Forest Park—Olisen's Office Sup 
Kankakee—Byron Johnson 
Moline—Carison Bros. Inc. 
Peoria—Business Equipment Co. 
Quincy—Dunlap Typewriter Co. 
Rockford—McFarland Office Equip. 
Springfield—Jefferson Stationers 
Zion—Burgess, Anderson & Tate 

IND. Ft. Wayne—Lewis & Christen 

O'Reilly Office Supply 
indianapolis—Wm. B. Burford Prtg 
South Bend—Business Systems 

1OWA Cedar Rapids—Morris Sanford Company 
Council Bluffs—€marines 
Des Moines—Storey-Kenworthy Co 
Dubuque—C. F. Cody Company 
Marshalitewn—Marshall Off. Sup 
Mason City—Yelland & Hanes 
Muscatine—Leu Typewriter 
Newton—Newton Office Supply Co 
Sioux City—Sioux City Stationery 
Spencer—Bergstrom Office Supply 
Waterloo—tLatta's, Inc. 

KAN. Hutchinson—Roberts Pg. 
Salina—Consolidated Prtg. & Stat. 
Topeka—Thacher, Inc. 
Wichita—Bauman Office Equip. Co 

KY. Lexington—Transylvania Prtg. 
Louisville—O'Connor & Raque 

LA. Alexandria—Garrett Off. Sup. 
Baton Rouge—tLouisiana Off. Sup. 
Crowley—Geo. W. Rollosson & Son 
Lafayette—General Office Supply 
Lake Charies—tLake Charles Off. Sup. 
Monroe—Standard Office Supply Co. 
New Orieans—). D. LeBlanc, Inc. 
Shreveport—Castie Printing Co 

ME. Bangor—Bangor Office Supply 
Portiland—F. 0. Bailey Co., Inc. 

MD. Baltimore—American Off. Equip 

Modern Stationery Co. 
Salisbury—White & Leonard 

MASS. Boston—L. E. Muran 

L. J. Peabody Office Furn. Co 
Framingham—H. M. Nichols & Co. 
Worcester—Palley Office Supply Co 

MICH. Battle Creek—Wellever Bus. Sys. 
Detroit—). L. Hudson Co. 
Kalamazoo—Dykema Office Supply 
Midiand—The McKay Press 
Pontiac—General Prtg. & Off. Sup. 
Sault Ste. Marie—Sault News Prtg. 

MINN. Duluth—Weygant-Goodspeed Co 
Faribault—The Beitz Co. 
Minneapolis—Miller Davis Co. 

New Ulm—Kemske Paper Co 
Owatonna—Journal-Chronicie 
Rochester—Whiting Stationers, Inc. 
St. Paul—McClain & Hedman Co. 

MISS. Greenville—Democrat Prtg. 
Greenwood—Fisher Stationery Co. 
Hattiesburg—Standard Off. Sup. 
Jackson—Mississippi Stationery Co 

MO. Columbi entral Office Equip. 
Hannibal—Std. Printing Co. 
Joplin—Joplin Printing Co. 

Kansas City—Duff & Repp 
Poplar Bluff—Poplar Bluff Printing 
St. Jeseph—Brown Transfer & Stor. 
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Dealers offering complete office planning 
be, 402% Cb 


of Burlington, Iowa 


St. Louis—Lammert Furniture Co. 
Sikeston—Scott Office Equipment 
Springfield—Eikins-Swyers 
MONT. Billings—Gazette Printing 
Great Falis—tTribune Printing & Sup. 
NEB. Hastings—Hastings Typewriter 
Lincoin—tLatsch Brothers 
Omaha—Orchard & Wilhelm Co 
J. Elizabeth—Business Furniture Inc. 
Newark—Max Blau & Sons 
Herbert L. Farkas Company 
Trenton—Paimer, Trout & Co 
M. Albuquerque—Strong’s Off. Supp. 
. Y. Buffalo—Hoelscher Stat. 
Garden City—J. S. McHugh, Inc 
Mineola, L. 1.—D. Waldner Co. 
New York City—A. Blank Co. 
Business Equipment Sales Co 
Clark & Gibby, Inc. 
Commerce Desk Co 
Driver Desk Company 
Chas. J. Lane Company 
Metwood Office Equipment Corp 
Pearl Desk Co 
Regan Office Furniture Co. 
A. Pearson's Sons, Inc 
Westcort Company 
Niagara Falis—George H. Courter 
Olean—Standard Equipment Co 
Rochester—Heinrich-Seibold Stat 
Syracuse—J. Hillsberg Safe Co. 
Utica—Genesee Office Equip. Co 
C. Charlotte—Pound & Moore Co. 
Fayetteville—Fayettevilie Off. 
Greensboro—Kinney-Keesee Sup 
New Bern—Owen G. Dunn Co. 
Raleigh—Capitol A eng Co. 
Edwards & Broughton Co 
N. D. Bismarck—Gaffaney & Shipley 
Fargo—Gaffaney's Office Specialty 
Grand Forks—Gaffaney'’s Off. Spec. 
Minot—Gaffaney’s Minot Stationery 
Wahpeton—Globe-Gazette Prtg. Co 
OHIO Akron—Summerville's 
Canton—Office Equipment Co. 
Cincinnati—Globe Office Equipment 
Cleveland—Randolph Desk Co 
Columbus—F. J. Heer Printing Co. 
Dayton—Archie Sherer Co. 
Elyria—torain County Stationers 
Findlay—Evans Typewriter Co. 
Toledo—Newell B. Newton Co. 
OKLA. Ardmore—National Off. & Bank 
Supply 
Bartiesville—Bartlesville Stationery 
Lawton—Southwestern Stat. & Bank 


= 


Sup. 
Oklahoma City—House of Wren 
Ponca City—S'western Stat. & Bank 
Tulsa—Scott-Rice Company 
Tulsa Stationery Co. 
ORE. Eugene—Koke-Chapman 
Portiand—Kubli-Howell Co. 
PA. Allentown—Royal H. Eckert 
Easton—Stotz Office Equip. Co. 
Erie—Rider Office Equip. & Sup. 
Gettysburg—Gettysburg Furn. 
Harrisburg—Cole & Company 
Kittanning—Tri-County Typewriter 
New Castie—Castie Stationery Co 
Norristown—D. M. Feldman, inc. 
Philadeilphia—A. Pomerantz & Co. 
Pittsburgh—General Office Equip. 
York—H. G. Bancroft 
. |. Providence—Providence Paper 
. D. Rapid City—Western Stationers 
Sioux Falls—Midwest Beach 
S. C. Coltumbia—A. Hines McWaters 
TENN. Chattanooga—Office Equip. 
Memphis—S. C. Toof Company 
Nashville—Hessey Prtg. & Stat. 
TEX. Abilene—Abilene Prtg. & Sta. 
—.” western Stat. & Bank 
u 
Austin—The Steck Company 
Beaumont—E. Szafir & Son Co. 
Corpus Christi—John H. Yochem Co. 
Dallas—Clarke & Courts 
El Paso—Norton Brothers 
Fort Worth—Stafford-Lowdon Co. 
Houstcn—Clarke & Courts 
Lubbock—The Baker Company 
Midland—The Baker Co. 
San Antonio—Maverick-Clarke Litho 
Tyler—Hixson & Ellis 
Story-Wright Company 
Waco—Hill Prtg. & Stationery Co. 
Wichita Falls—Buchanan Stationery 
UTAH Ogden—Weber Office Supply 
Salt Lake City—Utah-Idaho Schl. Sup. 
WASH. Seattle—Bank & Off. Equip. 
Spokane—McMullen Off. Equip. 
Tacoma—Puget Sound Office Equip. 
W. V. Charleston—S. Spencer Moore 
Huntington—Standard Prtg. & Pub. 
WIS. Appleton—Syivester & Nielsen 
Green Bay—Stuebe Binding & Prtg. 
LaCrosse—Swartz Office Supply Co. 
Madison—Frautschi's, Inc. 
Milwaukee—S. J. Olsen Co. 
Oshkesh—Scharpf's, Inc. 
Sheboygan—Office Supply & Prtg. 
Wausau—Lippin Office Supply 
WYO. Casper—Prairie Publishing 
WASH., D. C. Chas. G. Stott & Co. 
CAN. Calgary, Alberta—Northwest 
Whole. Furniture : 
Vancouver—Brownlee Off. Outfit. 
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For more information on any advertisement or keyed editorial 
item, fill out the card below, circle the appropriate key num- 
bers, detach, and mail. We pay the postage. Please use card 
number 1 first. Key numbers appear under most advertise- 
ments. 


FREE READER SERVICE CARD 
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Company POPEUESECELESECEE STEER TEE 
Address Hee cece reereenceeeecveeseeeecese 

State .ccsccccccces 
Number of employees in your firm ce cccenececes 


Type of business 
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That Leopold Black Walnut “Magic”! 


Even in a cool, restful color setting, the genuine warmth of Leopold office 
furniture creates a charm all its own. Dollar for dollar and inch for inch, 
Leopold is the standout value on the market. But not at any price could 
you get in any other way the warm feeling of success that comes 
from caretully fashioned American Black Walnut by Leopold. 


T nov. PLEASE 
Pays for itself in increased efticiency—quickly. 


For complete office planning, see your nearest dealer—listed on the facing page 
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